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READINGS 

FROM 

GREAT   ENGLISH  WRITERS. 


GEOFFREY   CHAUCER. 


Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born  about  the  year  1340,  and  died  in 
1400.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  soldier, 
diplomatist,  and  civil  servant.  In  his  early  manhood  he  visited 
France  and  Italy  and  was  much  influenced  by  the  literature  of 
these  countries.  Under  their  influence  he  wrote  his  Book  of  the 
Duchess,  an  elegy  on  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
the  House  of  Fame,  and  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

About  1386  Chaucer  commenced  to  draft  the  Canterbury  Tales 
into  final  shape.  The  series  open  with  a  Prologue  describing  the 
meeting  at  an  inn  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  and  gives  a  vivid  portrait  of  each.  They  agree  to 
take  their  host  as  guide  and  to  tell  two  stories  each  on  the  way  out, 
and  two  on  their  return  journey.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  stories  intended  under  this  plan,  some  five-and-twenty  only 
were  written.  The  whole  series  show  Chaucer  to  be  supreme  as  a 
raconteur,  and  are  full  of  the  richest  humour. 


THE    PARSON. 


A  good  man  was  there  of  religi6n, 
That  was  a  poore  Parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk 

R.G.W. 
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That  Christe's  Gospel  truly  woulde  preach, 

And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 

Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 

And  in  adversity  full  patient. 

And  such  he  was  y-proved  oftentimes. 

Full  loth  he  was  to  curse  men  for  his  tithes  ; 

But  rather  would  he  give,  without  doubt, 

Unto  his  poor  parishioners  about 

Of  his  off'ring,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  houses  far  asunder, 

Yet  failed  he  not  for  either  rain  or  thunder, 

In  sickness  nor  mischance  to  visit  all 

The  farthest  in  his  parish,  great  and  small, 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gave, 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterwards  he  taught. 

Out  of  the  Gospel  he  those  worde's  caught, 

And  this  figdre  he  added  yet  thereto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shall  iron  do  ? 

For  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust, 

No  wonder  is  it  if  a  layman  rust. 

Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 

By  his  cleanness,   how  that  his  sheep  should 

live. 
He  put  not  out  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  left  his  sheep  encumbered  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London  unto  Sainte  Paul's 
To  seek  himself  a  chantery  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold, 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  well  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne'er  made  it  to  miscarry, 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary. 


CHAUCER. 

And  though  he  holy  were  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  man  not  despitous,1 
And  of  his  speech  nor  dangerous  nor  digne, 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 
For  to  draw  folk  to  heaven  with  fairness, 
By  good  ensample  was  his  business. 
But  were  there  any  person  obstinate, 
What  so  he  were,  of  high  or  low  estate, 
Plim  would  he  snibben2  sharply  for  that  once. 
A  better  priest,  I  trow,  there  nowhere  is. 
He  waited  for  no  pomp  and  reverence, 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience, 
But  Christes  love,  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself. 


PORTRAIT    OF    HIMSELF. 

And  as  for  me,  though  I  have  knowledge  slight 

In  booke's  for  to  read  I  me  delight, 

And  to  them  give  I  faith  and  full  credence, 

And  in  mine  heart  have  them  in  reverence 

So  heartily,  that  thefe  is  game  none 

That  from  my  bookes  maketh  me  be  gone, 

But  it  be  seldom  on  the  holy-day, 

Save  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May 

Is  come,  and  that  I  hear  the  fowles  sing, 

And  that  the  flowres  ginnen  for  to  spring, 

Farewell  my  book,  and  my  devotion. 

Now  have  I  then  such  a  condition, 

1   Unmerciful,  2  Reprove. 
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That  of  all  the  flowrds  in  the  mead 

Then  love  I  most  these  flowres  white  and  red, 

Such  as  men  callen  daisies  in  their  town. 

To  them  have  I  so  great  affection 

As  I  said  erst,  when  comen  is  the  May, 

That  in  my  bed  there  dawneth  me  no  day, 

But  I  am  up  and  walking  in  the  mead, 

To  see  this  flower  again  the  sunne  spread, 

When  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow, 

That  blisful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow. 

So  glad  am  I,  when  that  I  have  presence 

Of  it,  to  do  it  all  reverence. 

As  she  that  is  of  all  flowres  flower, 

Fulfilled  of  all  virtue  and  honour, 

And  ever  alike  fair  and  fresh  of  hue. 

And  I  love  it,  and  ever  alike  new, 

And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  hearth  die. 


SIR   JOHN    MANDEVIT.T.E. 


SIR   JOHN    MANDBVILLB. 


The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  profess  to  be  the  work  of  an 
English  knight,  born  at  St.  Albans,  who  started  on  his  travels  in 
1322  and  wrote  his  account  of  them  at  Liege  after  his  return  in 
1356.  The  first  example  in  England  of  the  employment  of  prose 
for  secular  narrative  and  description,  the  book  is  nevertheless  a 
mendacious  and  pseudonymous  production. 

The  real  writer  was  probably  one  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  an 
Englishman  of  good  family,  masking  in  exile  as  John  de  Mande- 
ville, and  writing  his  book  originally  in  French.  He  may  have  had 
some  personal  acquaintance  With  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  the  book 
is  really  one  tangled  mass  of  brilliant  imagination,  and  daring 
plagiarism  from  previous  writers.  Tried  by  modern  standards,  he 
must  be  pronounced  a  dishonest  writer,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  written  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  in  our  early  literature 
and  one  of  universal  popularity  throughout  Europe. 


ON  THE  TEMPLE  OF  OUR  LORD. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  paces  from  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, towards  the  east,  is  the  Temple  of  our  Lord.  It  is  a  very 
fair  house,  circular  and  lofty,  and  covered  with  lead,  and  well 
paved  with  white  marble,  but  the  Saracens  will  not  suffer  any 
Christians  or  Jews  to  come  therein,  for  they  say- that  no  such 
foul  sinful  men  should  come  into  so  holy  a  place ;  but  I  went 
in  there,  and  in  other  places  where  I  would,  because  I  had 
letters  of  the  Sultan,  with  his  great  seal,  and  other  men  have 
commonly  but  his  signet. 

In  these  -letters  he  commanded,  of  his  special  grace,  to  all 
his  subjects  to  let  me  see  all  the  places,  and  to  inform  me 
fully  of  all  the  mysteries  of  every  place,  and  to  conduct  me 
from   city  to  city,  if  necessary,   and  to  receive  me  and   my 
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company  courteously,  and  obey  all  my  reasonable  requests  if 
they  were  not  contrary  to  the  royal  power  and  dignity  of  the 
Sultan  or  of  his  law.  And  to  others,  who  have  served  him  and 
ask  him  grace,  he  gives  only  his  signet,  which  they  cause  to  be 
borne  before  them,  hanging  on  a  spear,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  do  great  worship  and  reverence  to  his  signet  or  his 
seal,  and  kneel  thereto  as  lowly  as  we  do  to  the  procession  of 
the  Host.  But  they  show  much  greater  reverence  to  his  letters, 
for  the  Admiral,  and  all  other  lords  to  whom  they  are  shown, 
kneel  down  before  they  receive  them,  and  then  they  take  them 
and  put  them  on  their  heads,  and  after  they  kiss  them,  and 
then  they  read  them,  kneeling  with  great  reverence  ;  and  then 
they  offer  themselves  to  do  all  the  bearer  asks.  And  in  this 
Temple  of  our  Lord  were  formerly  canons  regular,  who  had  an 
abbot  to  whom  they  were  obedient. 

You  must  know  that  this  is  not  the  temple  that  Solomon 
made,  which  lasted  only  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  two 
years.  For  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  emperor  of  Rome, 
had  laid  siege  about  Jerusalem  to  overcome  the  Jews,  because 
they  put  our  Lord  to  death  without  the  emperor's  leave. 
And  when  he  had  won  the  city,  he  burnt  the  temple  and  beat 
it  down  and  all  the  city,  and  took  the  Jews,  and  put  to  death 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  ;  and  the  others  he 
put  in  prison,  and  sold  them  to  slavery,  thirty  for  a  penny, 
because  they  said  they  bought  Jesus  for  thirty  pennies,  and  he 
sold  them  cheaper,  thirty  for  one  penny. 

The  Saracens  continue  to  show  much  reverence  to  that 
temple,  and  say  that  the  place  is  very  holy.  And  when  they 
go  in,  they  go  barefooted,  and  kneel  many  times.  And  when 
my  fellows  and  I  saw  that,  when  we  came  in  we  took  off  our 
shoes,  and  entered  barefooted,  and  thought  we  would  do  as 
much  worship  and  reverence  there  as  any  of  the  misbelieving 
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men,  with  as  great  compunction  of  heart.  The  temple  is  sixty- 
four  cubits  wide,  and  as  many  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  high  ;  and  within  it  has  pillars  of  marble  all  round, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  are  many  high  stages,  fourteen 
steps  high,  with  good  pillars  all  about,  and  this  place  the  Jews 
call  Holy  of  Holies.  No  man,  except  the  Prelate  of  the  Saracens, 
who  makes  their  sacrifice,  is  allowed  to  come  in  there.  And 
the  people  stand  all  about,  in  divers  stages,  according  to  their 
dignity  or  rank,  so  that  they  may  all  see  the  sacrifice. 

And  in  that  temple  are  four  entrances,  with  gates  of  cypress, 
well  made  and  curiously  wrought.  Within  the  east  gate  is  the 
place  where  our  Lord  said,  "  Here  is  Jerusalem."  And  on  the 
north  side  of  the  temple,  within  the  gate,  there  is  a  well,  but  it 
does  not  run;  of  this  Holy  Writ  speaks,  and  says,  "I  saw  water 
come  out  of  the  temple."  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  temple 
there  is  a  rock  which  men  call  Moria,  but  after  it  was  called 
Bethel,  where  the  ark  of  God,  with  relics  of  Jews,  was  wont  to 
be  put. 


THE   EARTH   IN   SPACE; 

But  it  seems  to  simple  and  unlearned  men  that  men  may  not 
go  under  the  earth,  but  that  they  would  fall  from  under  towards 
the  heaven.  But  that  may  not  be  any  more  than  we  fall 
towards  heaven  from  the  earth  where  we  are ;  for  from  what 
part  of  the  earth  that  men  dwell,  either  above  or  beneath,  it 
seems  always  to  them  that  they  go  more  right  than  other  people. 
And  right  as  it  seems  to  us  that  they  be  under  us,  so  it  seems 
to  them  that  we  are  under  them  ;  for  if  a  man  might  fall  from 
the  earth  unto  the  firmament,  by  greater  reason  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  that  are  so  great  and  so  heavy,  should  fall  to  the  firma- 
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ment ;  but  that  may  not  be,  and  therefore  saith  our  Lord  God, 
"  He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing." 

And  although  it  be  possible  so  to  go  all  rouud  the  world,  yet 
of  a  thousand  persons  not  one  might  happen  to  return  to  his 
country  :  for  from  the  greatness  of  the  earth  and  sea,  men  may 
go  by  a  thousand  different  ways,  that  no  one  could  be  sure  of 
returning  exactly  to  the  parts  he  came  from,  unless  by  chance 
or  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  for  the  earth  is  very  large,  and  con- 
tains in  roundness  and  circuit,  above  and  beneath,  20,425 
miles,  after  the  opinion  of  the  old  wise  astronomers;  and  after 
my  little  wit,  it  seems  to  me,  saving  their  reverence,  that  it  is 
more,  for  I  say  thus :  let  there  be  imagined  a  figure  that  has  a 
great  compass,  and  about  the  point  of  the  great  compass,  which 
is  called  the  centre,  let  there  be  made  another  little  compass  ; 
then,  afterwards,  let  the  great  compass  be  divided  by  lines 
in  many  parts,  and  all  the  lines  meet  at  the  centre ;  so  that  in 
as  many  parts  as  the  great  compass  shall  be  divided,  in  so  many 
shall  the  little  one  that  is  about  the  centre  be  divided,  although 
the  space  be  less.  Let  the  great  compass  be  represented  for 
the  firmament,  and  the  little  compass  for  the  earth ;  now  the 
firmament  is  divided  by  astronomers  into  twelve  signs,  and 
every  sign  is  divided  into  thirty  degrees.  Also,  let  the  earth  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  the  firmament,  and  let  every  part 
answer  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament,  and  I  know  well  that  after 
the  authorities  in  astronomy,  seven  hundred  furlongs  of  earth 
answer  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament,  that  is  eighty-seven  miles 
and  four  furlongs.  Now,  multiplied  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty  times,  it  makes  31,500  miles,  each  of  eight  furlongs, 
according  to  miles  of  our  country.  So  much  hath  the  earth  in 
circuit  after  my  opinion  and  understanding. 
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Sir  Thomas  More  was  born  in  1475  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  later  Renaissance  move- 
ment. He  early  entered  the  service  of  the  king,  and  in  1529 
succeeded  Wolsey  as  Chancellor.  His  opposition  to  the  royal 
divorce  led  to  the  loss  of  his  office  in  1532,  and  in  1535  he  was 
beheaded  under  the  Supremacy-Treasons  Act. 

More's  chief  work,  the  Utopia  (15 16),  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
the  English  version  was  not  made  till  1 551.  By  describing  an 
ideal  state  in  the  land  of  Utopia  (/,  e.  nowhere),  More  satirizes  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  contemporary  Europe.  He  was  also  in  part 
the  author  of  a  History  of  Richard  III.,  an  early  example  of 
philosophical  history. 


THE   TOWNS,   PARTICULARLY   OF   AMAUROT,   IN 
UTOPIA. 

He  that  knows  one  of  their  towns  knows  them  all — they  are 
so  like  one  another,  except  where  the  situation  makes  some 
difference.  I  shall  therefore  describe  one  of  them,  and  none  is 
so  proper  as  Amaurot ;  for  as  none  is  more  eminent  (all  the 
rest  yielding  in  precedence  to  this,  because  it  is  the  seat  ot 
their  supreme  council),  so  there  was  none  of  them  better 
known  to  me,  I  having  lived  five  years  altogether  in  it. 

It  is  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  or,  rather  a  rising  ground.  Its 
figure  is  almost  square,  for  from  the  one  side  of  it,  which 
shoots  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  runs  down  in  a* 
descent  for  two  miles  to  the  river  Anider ;  but  it  is  a  little 
broader  the  other  way  that  runs  along  by  the  bank  of  that  river. 
The  Anider  rises  about  eighty  miles  above  Amaurot,  in  a  small 
spring  at  first.  But  other  brooks  falling  into  it,  of  which  two  are 
more  considerable  than  the  rest,  as  it  runs  by  Amaurot  it  is 
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grown  half  a  mile  broad  ;  but  it  still  grows  larger  and  larger,  til 
after  sixty  miles'  course  below  it,  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean.  Betweenl 
the  town  and  the  sea,  and  for  some  miles  above  the  town,  it 
ebbs  and  flows  every  six  hours  with  a  strong  current.  The 
tide  comes  up  about  thirty  miles  so  full  that  there  is  nothing 
but  salt  water  in  the  river,  the  fresh  water  being  driven  back 
with  its  force ;  and  above  that,  for  some  miles,  the  water  is 
brackish;  but  a  little  higher,  as  it  runs  by  the  town,  it  is  quite 
fresh  ;  and  when  the  tide  ebbs,  it  continues  fresh  all  along  to 
the  sea.  There  is  a  bridge  cast  over  the  river,  not  of  timber, 
but  of  fair  stone,  consisting  of  many  stately  arches ;  it  lies  at 
that  part  of  the  town  which  is  farthest  from  the  sea,  so  that  the 
ships,  without  any  hindrance,  lie  all  along  the  side  of  the  town. 
There  is,  likewise,  another  river  that  runs  by  it,  which,  though 
it  is  not  great,  yet  it  runs  pleasantly,  for  it  rises  out  of  the  same 
hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  so  runs  down  through  it 
and  falls  into  the  Anider.  The  inhabitants  have  fortified  the 
fountain-head  of  this  river,  which  springs  a  little  without  the 
towns,  that  so,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  besieged,  the  enemy 
might  not  be  able  to  stop  or  divert  the  course  of  the  water,  nor 
poison  it ;  from  thence  it  is  carried  in  earthern  pipes  to  the 
lower  streets.  And  for  those  places  of  the  town  to  which  the 
water  of  that  small  river  cannot  be  conveyed,  they  have  great 
cisterns  for  receiving  the  rain-water,  which  supplies  the  want 
of  the  other.  The  town  is  compassed  with  a  high  and  thick 
wall,  in  which  there  are  many  towers  and  forts ;  there  is  also  a 
rjroad  and  deep  dry  ditch,  set  thick  with  thorns,  cast  round 
three  sides  of  the  town,  and  the  river  is  instead  of  a  ditch  on 
the  fourth  side.  The  streets  are  very  convenient  for  all 
carriage,  and  are  well  sheltered  from  the  winds.  Their 
buildings  are  good,  and  are  so  uniform  that  a  whole  side  of 
a  street  looks  like  one  house.     The  streets  are  twenty  feet 
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broad ;  there  lie  gardens  behind  all  their  houses.  These  are 
large,  but  enclosed  with  buildings,  that  on  all  hands  face,  the 
street,  so  that  every  house  has  both  a  door  to  the  street  and  a 
back  door  to  the  garden.  Their  doors  have  all  two  leaves, 
which,  as  they  are  easily  opened,  so  they  shut  of  their  own 
accord ;  and,  there  being  no  property  among  them,  every  man 
may  freely  enter  into  any  house  whatsoever.  At  every  ten 
years'  end  they  shift  their  houses  by  lots.  They  cultivate  their 
gardens  with  great  care,  so  that  they  have  both  vines,  fruits, 
herbs,  and  flowers  in  them  ;  and  all  is  so  well  ordered  and  so 
finely  kept  that  I  never  saw  gardens  anywhere  that  were  both 
so  fruitful  and  so  beautiful  as  theirs.  And  this  humour  of 
ordering  their  gardens  so  well  is  not  only  kept  up  by  the 
pleasure  they  find  in  it,  but  also  by  an  emulation  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  streets,  who  vie  with  each  other. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  belonging  to  the  whole  town  that 
is  both  more  useful  or  more  pleasant.  So  he  who  founded  the 
town  seems  to  have  taken  care  of  nothing  more  than  of  their 
gardens ;  for  they  say  the  whole  scheme  of  the  town  was  de- 
signed at  first  by  Utopus,  but  he  left  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ornament  and  improvement  of  it  to  be  added  by  those  who 
should  come  after  him,  that  being  too  much  for  one  man  to 
bring  to  perfection.  Their  records,  that  contain  the  history  of 
their  town  and  State,  are  preserved  with  an  exact  care,  and  run 
backwards  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  years. 


INDUSTRY   AND   INTELLIGENCE   OF   THE 
UTOPIANS. 

I  am  sure  that,  whatsoever  may  be  said  of  their  notions,,  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  world  either  a  better  people  or  a  happier 
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government.  Their  bodies  are  vigorous  and  lively  ;  and 
though  they  are  but  of  a  middle  stature,  and  have  neither  the 
fruitfullest  soil  nor  the  purest  air  in  the  world,  yet  they  fortify 
themselves  so  well,  by  their  temperate  course  of  life,  against 
the  unhealthiness  of  their  air,  and  by  their  industry  they  so 
cultivate  the  soil,  that  there  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  a  greater 
increase,  both  of  corn  and  cattle,  nor  are  there  anywhere 
healthier  men  and  freer  from  diseases  ;  for  one  may  there  see 
reduced  to  practice,  not  only  all  the  art  that  the  husbandman 
employs  in  manuring  and  improving  an  ill  soil,  but  whole 
woods  plucked  by  the  roots,  and  in  other  places  new  ones 
planted,  where  there  were  none  before.  Their  principal 
motive  for  this  is  the  convenience  of  carriage,  that  their  timber 
may  be  either  near  their  towns  or  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
sea,  or  of  some  rivers,  so  as  to  be  floated  to  them  ;  for  it  is  a 
harder  work  to  carry  wood  at  any  distance  overland  than  corn. 
The  people  are  industrious,  apt  to  learn,  as  well  as  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  and  none  can  endure  more  labour  when  it 
is  necessary  ;  but,  except  in  that  case,  they  love  their  ease. 
They  are  unwearied  pursuers  of  knowledge  ;  for  when  we  had 
given  them  some  hints  of  the  learning  and  discipline  of  the 
Greeks,  ...  it  was  strange  to  see  how  eagerly  they  were 
set  on  learning  that  language  :  we  began  to  read  a  little  of  it 
to  them,  rather  in  compliance  with  their  importunity  than  out 
of  any  hopes  of  their  reaping  from  it  any  great  advantage  :  but, 
after  a  very  short  trial,  we  found  they  made  such  progress, 
that  we  saw  our  labour  was  like  to  be  more  successful  than  we 
could  have  expected  :  they  learned  to  write  their  characters 
and  to  pronounce  their  language  so  exactly,  had  so  quick  an 
apprehension,  they  remembered  it  so  faithfully,  and  became 
so  ready  and  correct  in  the  use  of  it,  that  it  would  have  looked 
like  a  miracle  if  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  we  taught  had 
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not  been  men  both  of  extraordinary  capacity  and  of  a  fit  age 
for  instruction  :  they  were  for  the  greatest  part,  chosen  from 
among  their  learned  men  by  their  chief  council,  though  some 
studied  it  of  their  own  accord.  In  three  years!  time  they 
became  masters  of  the  whole  language,  so  that  they  read  the 
best  of  the  Greek  authors  very  exactly.  I  am,  indeed,  apt  to 
think  that  they  learned  that  language  the  more  easily  from  its 
having  some  relation  to  their  own.  I  believe  that  they  were  a 
colony  of  the  Greeks,  for  though  their  lauguage  comes  nearer 
the  Persian,  yet  they  retain  many  names,  both  for  their  towns 
and  magistrates,  that  are  of  Greek  derivation.  I  happened  to 
carry  a  great  many  books  with  me,  instead  of  merchandise, 
when  I  sailed  my  fourth  voyage ;  for  I  was  so  far  from 
thinking  of  soon  coming  back  that  I  rather  thought  never  to 
have  returned  at  all,  and  I  gave  them  all  my  books,  among 
which  were  many  of  Plato's  and  some  of  Aristotle's  works  :  I 
had  also  Theophrastus  on  Plants,  which  to  my  great  regret, 
was  imperfect ;  for  having  laid  it  carelessly  by,  while  we  were 
at  sea,  a  monkey  had  seized  upon  it,  and  in  many  places  torn 

out  the  leaves They  esteem  Plutarch  highly,  and 

were  much  taken  with  Lucian's  wit  and  with  his  pleasant  way 
of  writing.  As  for  the  poets  they  have  Aristophenes,  Homer, 
Euripedes,  and  Sophocles  of  Aldus's  edition  ;  and  for  historians 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Herodian.  One  of  my  com- 
panions, Thricius  Apinatus,  happened  to  carry  with  him  some 
of  Hippocrates's  works  and  Galen's  Microtechne,  which  they 
hold  in  great  estimation  ;  for  though  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  that  needs  physic  so  little  as  they  do,  yet  there  is  not 
any  that  honours  it  so  much  ;  they  reckon  the  knowledge  of  it 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  parts  of  philosophy, 
by  which,  as  they  search  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  so  they  not 
only  find   this  study  highly  agreeable,  but   think  that  such 
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inquiries  are  very  acceptable  to  the  Author  of  nature ;  and 
imagine,  that  as  He,  like  the  inventors  of  curious  engines 
amongst  mankind,  has  exposed  this  great  machine  of  the 
universe  to  the  view  of  the  only  creatures  capable  of 
contemplating  it,  so  an  exact  and  curious  observer,  who 
admires  His  workmanship,  is  much  more  acceptable  to  Him 
than  one  of  the  herd,  who,  like  a  beast  incapable  of  reason, 
looks  on  this  glorious  scene  with  the  eyes  of  a  dull  and 
unconcerned  spectator. 

The  minds  of  the  Utopians,  when  fenced  with  a  love  for 
learning,  are  very  ingenious  in  discovering  all  such  arts  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  it  to  perfection.  Two  things  they  owe  to 
us,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  art  of  printing ;  yet  they 
are  not  so  entirely  indebted  to  us  for  these  discoveries  but  that 
a  great  part  of  the  invention  was  their  own.  We  showed  them 
some  books  printed  by  Aldus,  we  explained  to  them  the  way 
of  making  paper  and  the  mystery  of  printing ;  but,  as  we  had 
never  practised  these  arts,  we  described  them  in  a  crude  and 
superficial  manner.  They  seized  the  hints  we  gave  them  ;  and 
though  at  first  they  could  not  arrive  at  perfection,  yet  by 
making  many  essays  they  at  last  found  out  and  corrected  all 
their  errors  and  conquered  every  difficulty.  Before  this  they 
only  wrote  on  parchment,  on  reeds,  or  on  the  barks  of  trees ; 
but  now  they  have  established  the  manufactures  of  paper  and 
set  up  printing  presses,  so  that,  if  they  had  but  a  good  number 
of  Greek  authors,  they  would  be  quickly  supplied  with  many 
copies  of  them :  at  present,  though  they  have  no  more  than 
those  I  have  mentioned,  yet,  by  several  impressions,  they  have 
multiplied  them  into  many  thousands.  If  any  man  was  to  go 
among  them  that  had  some  extraordinary  talent  or  that  by 
much  travelling  had  observed  the  customs  of  many  nations 
(which  made  us  to  be  so  well  received),  he  would  receive  a 
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hearty  welcome,  for  they  are  very  desirous  to  know  the  state 
of  the  whole  world.  Very  many  go  among  them  on  account 
of  the  traffic ;  for  what  can  a  man  carry  to  them  but 
iron,  or  gold,  or  silver  ?  which  merchants  desire  rather  to 
export  rather  than  import  to  a  strange  country  :  and  as  for 
their  exportation,  they  think  it  better  to  manage  that 
themselves  than  to  leave  it  to  foreigners,  for  by  this  means,  as 
they  understand  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  countries  better 
so  they  keep  up  the  art  of  navigation,  which  cannot  be 
maintained  but  by  much  practice. 

They  have  no  lawyers  among  them,  for  they  consider  them 
as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  disguise  matters 
and  to  wrest  the  laws ;  and,  therefore,  they  think  it  is  much 
better  that  every  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it 
to  the  judge,  as  in  other  places  the  client  trusts  it  to  a  coun- 
sellor. By  this  means  they  both  cut  off  many  delays  and  find 
out  truth  more  certainly ;  for  after  the  parties  have  laid  open 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  without  those  artifices  which  lawyers 
are  apt  to  suggest,  the  judge  examines  the  whole  matter  and 
supports  the  simplicity  of  such  well-meaning  persons,  whom 
otherwise  crafty  men  would  be  sure  to  run  down ;  and  thus 
they  avoid  those  evils  which  appear  very  remarkably  among  all 
those  nations  that  labour  under  a  vast  load  of  laws.  Every 
one  of  them  is  skilled  in  their  law  ;  for,  as  it  is  a  very  short  study, 
so  the  plainest  meaning  of  which  words  are  capable  is  always 
the  sense  of  their  laws. 
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WILLIAM   TYNDALB. 


William  Tyndale  (1490-1536)  was  the  author  of  the  earliest 
English  Biblical  translations  after  Wycliffe.  He  completed  work 
on  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  excellence  in  these  he  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  writer  to  the  matchless  beauty  of 
the  English  Bible. 


PARABLE   OF  THE   SOWER. 

The  same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house  and  sat  by  the  sea- 
side, and  much  people  resorted  unto  him,  so  greatly  that  he 
went  and  sat  in  a  ship,  and  all  the  people  stood  on  the  shore. 
And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  similitudes,  saying : 
Behold,  the  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  And  as  he  sowed  some 
fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  it  up. 
Some  fell  upon  stony  ground  where  it  had  not  much  earth ; 
and  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  caught  heat,  and  for  lack  of  root 
withered  away.  Some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang 
up  and  choked  it.  Part  fell  in  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
good  fruit,  some  a  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  thirty 
fold.     Whosoever  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

And  the  diciples  came  and  said  to  him  :  Why  speakest  thou 
to  them  in  parables  ?  He  answered  and  said  unto  them  :  It  is 
given  unto  you  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
but  unto  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whosoever  hath  to  him 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance.      But  whosoever 
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hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  tha',  he  hath. 
Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  similitudes :  foi  though  they  see, 
they  see  not  j  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  understand. 
And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  prophecy 
saith  :  With  the  ears  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand, 
and  with  the  eye  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive. 

FAITH. 

By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  as  by  dry  land, 
which  when  the  Egyptians  had  assayed  to  do,  They  were 
drowned. 

By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  after  they  were  com- 
passed about,  seven  days. 

By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  the  unbelievers, 
when  she  had  received  the  spies  to  lodging  peaceably. 

And  what  more  shall  I  say  ?  The  time  would  be  too  short 
for  me  to  tell  of  Gedeon,  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of 
Jephthae :  also  of  David  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets  : 
which  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  the  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  of  weak 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens. 


fc.G.w. 
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SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born  at  Penshurst  in  1554,  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Oxford,  and  after  a  brief  life  as  diplomatist  and 
soldier  died  of  a  wound  received  at  Zutfen  in  1587.  The  romance 
of  his  life  was  his  devotion  to  Penelope  Devereux,  for  whom  he 
wrote  the  Astrophel  a?id  Stella  poems.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
Arcadia,  a  pastoral  romance,  and  the  Apologie  for  Poetry,  an 
impassioned  defence  of  that  art  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
adorn. 


THE   POET— A   MAKER. 

The  Greeks  named  him  Trovqrqv,  which  name  hath,  as  the  most 
excellent,  gone  through  other  languages  ;  it  cometh  of  the  word 
ttouXv,  which  is  to  make  ;  wherein,  I  know  not  whether  by  luck 
or  wisdom,  we  Englishmen  have  met  with  the  Greeks  in  calling 
him  "  a  maker,"  which  name,  how  high  and  incomparable  a 
title  it  is,  I  had  rather  were  known  by  marking  the  scope  of 
other  sciences  than  by  any  partial  allegation.  There  is  no  art 
delivered  unto  mankind  that  hath  not  the  works  of  nature 
for  his  principal  object,  without  which  they  could  not  consist, 
and  on  which  they  so  depend  as  they  become  actors  and 
players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth  set 
down  what  order  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the 
geometrician  and  arithmetician,  in  their  diverse  sorts  of  quan- 
tities. So  doth  the  musician,  in  times,  tell  you  which  by  nature 
agree,  which  not.  The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his 
name ;  and  the  moral  philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural 
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virtues,  vices,  or  passions  of  men,  and  follow  nature, 
saith  he,  therein,  and  thou  shalt  not  err.  The  lawyer  saith 
what  men  have  determined  j  the  historian,  what  men  have 
done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  the  rules  of  speech, 
and  the  rhetorician  and  logician,  considering  what  in  nature 
will  soonest  prove  and  persuade,  therein  give  artificial  rules, 
which  still  are  compressed  within  the  circle  of  a  question, 
according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigheth  the 
nature  of  man's  body,  and  the  nature  af  things  helpful  and 
hurtful  unto  it.  And  the  metaphysic,  though  it  be  in  the 
second  or  abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  super- 
natural, yet  doth  he,  indeed,  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 
Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection, 
lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow,  in 
effect,  into  another  nature  ;  in  making  things  either  better  than 
nature  bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew ;  forms  such  as  never  were 
in  nature,  as  the  heroes,  demi-gods,  Cyclops,  chimeras,  furies, 
and  such  like,  so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not 
enclosed  within  the  narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  rang- 
ing within  the  zodiac  of  his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth 
the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have  done,  neither 
with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor 
whatsoever  else  may  make  the  too-much  loved  earth  more 
lovely ;  her  world  is  brazen,  the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden. 

Poesy,  therefore,  is  an  art  of  imitation,  for  so  Aristotle  term- 
eth  it  in  the  word  /u/m^o-i*-,  that  is  to  say,  a  representing, 
counterfeiting,  or  figuring  forth,  to  speak  metaphorically  a 
speaking  picture,  with  this  end,  to  teach  and  delight. 

Of  this  have  there  been  three  general  kinds,  the  chief  both  in 
antiquity  and  excellency,  where  they  that  did  imitate  the  incon- 
ceivable excellencies  of  God.    Such  were  David  in  the  Psalms ; 
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Solomon  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  his  Ecclesiastes,  and  Proverbs; 
Moses  and  Deborah  in  their  hymns ;  and  the  writer  of  Job. 

The  second  kind  is  of  them  that  deal  with  matter  philoso- 
phical j  the  third,  indeed  right  poets.  .  .  .  These1  be  subdivided 
into  sundry  special  denominations,  the  most  notable  be  the 
heroic,  lyric,  tragic,  comic,  satyric,  iambic,  elegaic,  pastoral,  and 
certain  others. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learnings  the  most 
ancient,  and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other 
learnings  have  taken  their  beginnings,  since  it  is  so  universal 
that  no  learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  nor  barbarous  nation 
is  without  it,  since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such 
divine  names  unto  it,  the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other 
of  making,  and  that  indeed  that  name  of  making  is  fit 
for  him,  considering  that  where  all  other  arts  retain  them- 
selves within  their  subiect,  and  receive,  as  it  were,  their  being 
from  it,  the  poet  only  bringeth  his  own  stuff,  and  doth 
not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  a  matter,  but  maketh  matter  for  a 
conceit ;  since  neither  his  description  nor  end  containeth  any 
evil ;  since  his  effects  be  so  good  as  to  teach  goodness,  and 
delight  the  learners  of  it ;  since  therein  (namely  in  moral  doc- 
trine, the  chief  of  all  knowledges)  he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the 
historian,  but,  for  instructing,  is  well  nigh  comparable  to  the 
philosopher ;  for  moving,  leaving  him  behind  him  ;  since  the 
Holy  Scripture  (wherein  there  is  no  uncleanness)  hath  whole 
parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our  Saviour  Christ  vouch- 
safed to  use  the  flowers  of  it ;  since  all  his  kinds  are  not  only 
in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  severed  dissections  fully 
commendable;  I  think,  and  think  I  think  rightly,  the  laurel 
crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains  doth  worthily,  of  all 
other  learnings,  honour  the  poet's  triumph. 

1  J.e.,  the  third  or  proper  poetry. 
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EDMUND   SPENSER. 


Edmund  Spenser  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1552,  and 
passed  from  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  to  Cambridge.  In 
1579  he  published  his  first  work  of  importance,  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  a  series  of  twelve  pastoral  eclogues.  In  1580  Spenser 
went  to  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  there  in  various  official  positions.  The  first 
three  books  of  the  Faery  Queene  were  published  in  1 590,  the  last 
three  in  1595  ;  each  book  deals  with  some  great  virtue  and  its 
opposing  vices  in  allegorical  fashion.  Besides  these  two  works 
Spenser  wrote  other  minor  poems,  chiefly  amatory  and  satirical. 
He  died  in  London  in  1 599,  his  death  having  been  hastened  by 
privations  endured  in  1598,  when  his  castle  in  Ireland  was  burnt 
by  the  rebels.  Richness  in  imagination,  melodiousness  in  versi- 
fication, archaism  in  language  are  the  essential  features  of  his 
poetry. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HOLINESS. 

There  was  an  ancient  house  not  far  away, 
Renowned  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  lore 
And  pure  unspotted  life  :  so  well,  they  say, 
It  governed  was,  and  guided  evermore, 
Through  wisdom  of  a  matron  grave  and  hoar ; 
Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  souls,  and  help  the  helpless  poor : 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding1  of  her  beads, 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deeds, 

1  Praying, 
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Dame  Caelia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 

From  heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise  j 

The  mother  of  three  daughters,  well  upbrought 

In  goodly  thewes,2  and  godly  exercise  : 

The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chaste,  and  wise, 

Fidelia1  and  Speranza,2  virgins  were 

Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlocks  solemnize ; 

But  fair  Clarissa3  to  a  lovely  fere4 

Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 

Arrived  there,  the  door  they  find  fast  locked ; 

For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day, 

For  fear  of  many  foes  :  but  when  they  knocked, 

The  porter  opened  unto  them  straight  way. 

He  was  an  aged  sire,  all  hoary  gray, 

With  looks  full  lowly  cast,  and  gait  full  slow, 

Wont  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 

Hight'  Humilta.     They  pass  in,  stooping  low  ; 

For  straight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  did  show 

Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin ; 

But  entered  in,  a  spacious  court  they  see, 

Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in ; 

Where  them  does  meet  a  francklin0  fair  and  free, 

And  entertains  with  comely  courteous  glee ; 

His  name  was  Zeal,  that  him  right  well  became; 

For  in  his  speeches  and  behaviour  he 

Did  labour  lively  to  express  the  same, 

And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  Hall  they  came. 


Qualities.  2  Faith.  3  Hope.  4  Charity,  love. 

6  Companion.  6  Called.  T  Fieedman 
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Strange  thing  it  is  an  errant  knight  to  see 

Here  in  this  place ;  or  any  other  wight, 

That  hither  turns  his  steps.     So  few  there  be 

That  choose  the  narrow  path,  or  seek  the  right : 

All  keep  the  broad  highway,  and  take  delight 

With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray, 

And  be  partakers  of  their  evil  plight, 

Than  with  a  few  to  walk  the  rightest  way : 

O  foolish  men,  why  haste  ye  to  your  own  decay  ? 


Thyself  to  see,  and  tired  limbs  to  rest, 
O  matron  sage  (quoth  she)  I  hither  came ; 
And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  addressed, 
Led  with  thy  praises,  and  broad-blazed  fame 
That  up  to  heaven  is  blown.     The  ancient  dame 
Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  guise, 
And  entertained  them  both,  as  best  became, 
With  all  the  courtesies  that  she  could  devise, 
Nor  wanted  aught  to  show  her  bounteous  or  wise. 

Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 

Lo,  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 

Linked  arm  in  arm  in  lovely  wise, 

With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 

They  numbered  even  steps  and  equal  pace  : 

Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight,1 

Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face 

That  could  have  dazed  the  rash  beholders  sight, 

And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  heaven's  light 

1  Was  called, 
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She  was  arraye'd  all  in  lily  white, 

And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 

With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  hight, 

In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 

That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 

But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood : 

And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 

A  book,1  that  was  both  signed  and  sealed  with  blood : 

Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  understood. 


Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza 2  hight, 

Was  clad  in  blue,  that  her  beseemed  well  • 

Not  all  so  cheerful  seemed  she  of  sight, 

As  was  her  sister  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell 

Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 

Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 

Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell : 

And  ever  up  to  Heaven,  as  she  did  pray, 

Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  nor  swerved  other  way. 


UNA  AND  THE  LION. 

One  day  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight, 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 

*  The  Scriptures.  a  Hope, 
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And  laid  her  stole  aside.     Her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage1  blood ; 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse : 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgat  his  furious  force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  dazzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field, 
Quoth  she,  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  pricked,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 

*  Wild  :  compare  with  fx,  sauvagp, 
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But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord, 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored, 

As  the  God  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  ? 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood  ; 
With  pity  calmed,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 
Arose  the  the  virgin  born  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward, 

And  when  she  waked  he  waited  diligent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent, 
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WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  the  year  1 564, 
and  first  came  to  London  about  the  year  1587.  There  he  soon 
found  employment  at  the  theatres,  first  as  an  actor,  then  as  a  play- 
wright. His  pre-eminence  among  his  contemporaries  was.  soon 
established,  and  he  quickly  passed  from  his  early  task  of  re- 
furbishing older  plays  to  original  composition.  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  development  was  continuous  and  clearly  marked,  so  that 
his  plays  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first 
(1588-94)  includes  Lovers  Labour's  Lost,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Romeo  and 
fuliet,  Richard  II.  and  III,  written  largely  under  the  influence  of 
Marlowe  and  Lyly.  The  second  (1 595-1 601),  Shakespeare's  golden 
prime  of  comedy,  includes  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado,  As 
You  Like  It,  1  and  2  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  The  third  (1601- 
1607),  the  period  of  tragi-comedy  and  of  the  great  tragedies, 
embraces  fulius  Ccesar,  Hamlet,  Measure  for  Measure,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Lear,  Coriolanus.  The  fourth  and  last  period  (1608-13) 
includes  the  "  romances "  of  loss  and  reconciliation — Pericles, 
Tempest,  Cymbeline,  Winters  Tale. 

In  161 1  Shakespeare  retired  to  Stratford,  having  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune.     There  he  died  on  April  23,  1616. 

To  Shakespeare  is  assigned  the  honour  of*  being  the  greatest  of 
dramatic  poets.  This  he  owes  to  the  universality  of  his  genius  ; 
none  can  compare  with  him  in  breadth  of  imaginative  sympathy, 
in  depth  of  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  in  power  of 
embodying  in  an  ideal  form  the  operation  of  universal  passions. 
tt  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 


speech  of  antony  on  the  murder  of 
c^esar. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  noAv, 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  : 
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See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  : 

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ; 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths, 
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And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar,  that  would  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny 
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Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment 

And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 

We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself 

How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 

Are  we  come  hither:  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comforts, 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow, 

Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 

The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 

His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we 

Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 

Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 

That  all  but  we  enjoy  ;  for  how  can  we, 

Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 

Whereto  we  are  bound— together  with  thy  victory. 

Whereto  we  are  bound  ?  alack  !  or  we  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse  ;  or  else  thy  person, 

Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 

An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 

Our  wish  which  side  should  win  :  for  either  thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  miscreant,  be  led 

With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 

Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
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And  bear  the  palm  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
These  wars  determine. 

.  .  .  ■  ■  • 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 

To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 

The  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 

As  poisonous  of  your  honour  :  no  ;  our  suit 

Is,  that  you  reconcile  them  ;  while  the  Volsces 

May  say,  This  mercy  we  have  shoived ;  The  Romans, 

This  we  received  ;  and  each  in  either  side 

Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  Be  blessed 

For  making  up  this  peace  !     Thou  know'st,  great  son, 

The  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain, 

That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 

Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name, 

Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses  ; 

Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noble, 

But  with  his  last  attempt  he  zviped  it  out  ; 

Destroyed  his  country  ;  and  his  name  remains 

To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  son  ; 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour, 

To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods  j 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 

And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not  speak  ? 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 

Still  to  remember  wrongs  ?     Daughter,  speak  you  : 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.     Speak  thou,  boy  : 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Than  can  our  reasons.     There's  no  man  in  the  world 
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More  bound  to  his  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate, 
Like  one  in  the  stocks. 

•  •  •  *  • 

He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies!  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  !  an  end  ; 
This  is  the  last :     So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. 

Coriolanus.     O  mother,  mother  ! 
What  have  you  done?     Behold  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother  !  O  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome. 

WOLSEY'S     FAREWELL. 

Farewell  !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  on  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
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Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have : 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

ENGLAND. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  of  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Eear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry,) 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry. 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 

Is  now  leased  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
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Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  ; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself : 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in,    ' 
Bear  it  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

R.G.W.  D 
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THE  SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  Infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  School  boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then,  the  Lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then  a  Soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth,     And  then,  the  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
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BEN    JONSON. 


Ben  Jonson  was  born  in  1573,  and  after  his  schooling  at  West- 
minster led  a  varied  life  as  builder,  soldier,  and  actor  for  some 
years,  and  during  the  same  time  became  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age.  His  first  play  was  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 
(1598),  and  in  this  as  in  his  other  comedies,  such  as  Volpone, 
or  the  Fox  (1605),  Epicene ,  or  the  Silent  Woman  (1609),  The 
Alchemist  (1610),  he  dealt  with  the  "humours"  or  eccentricities  of 
men  and  women.  His  tragedies,  Sejanus  (1603) and  Catiline  (161 1), 
were  stiff  and  cumbrous.  Besides  these  plays  he  wrote  a  number 
of  masques  in  his  capacity  of  Court  poet,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  pungent  prose  criticism  in  his  Discoveries. 

Jonson  was  throughout  his  later  life  the  centre  of  a  devoted 
literary  circle,  and  to  be  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  "  was  the 
ambition  of  every  young  poet.  Though  he  was  always  writing, 
his  work  did  not  bring  him  much  pecuniary  reward,  and  he  died 
in  poverty  in  1637. 


SHAKSPERE  :  AN  ELEGY. 

Soul  of  the  age ! 
Th'  applause  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 
My  Shakspere  rise  !     I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room ; 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so  my  brain  excuses, 
I  mean  with  great,  but  disproportioned,  muses ; 
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For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine, 
Or  sportive  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  will  not  seek 
For  names,  but  call  forth  thundering  Eschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 
And  shake  a  stage. 

•  ••••• 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  ! 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines. 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 
Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned  like 

night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volumes  light 
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FRANCIS  BACON. 


Francis  Bacon  was  born  in  the  year  1561,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  Taking  to  law  as  his  profession,  his  progress  was 
slow  until  the  accession  of  James  I.,  when,  by  an  adroit  use  of  the 
arts  of  the  courtier,  he  rose  to  be  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  that  office  in  1621,  and  remained  in  retirement  until 
his  death  in  1626.  His  chief  English  prose  works  are  the  Essays, 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  the 
New  Atlantis,  a  sketch  of  an  ideal  commonwealth 


OF  ADVERSITY. 


Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Adversity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  New ;  which  carrieth  the  greater  bene- 
diction, and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet  even 
in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  many  hearselike  (funereal)  airs  as  carols  :  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing 
the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Pros- 
perity is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity 
is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needleworks 
and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work 
upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly 
virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  are 
incensed,  or  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Ta 
spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;    to   use  them  too 
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much  for  ornament  is  affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly 
by  their  rules  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect 
nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience :  for  natural  abilities 
are  like  natural  plants  that  need  pruning  by  study  ;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn 
studies ;  simple  men  admire  them ;  and  wise  men  use  them : 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  but  that  is  a  wisdom  without 
them,  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted ;  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts;  others  to  be  read  but  not  curiously  (i.e.,  attentively).; 
and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion. Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less 
important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books :  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and 
writing  an  exact  man.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  great  memory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  what  he  doth  not. 
Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics, 
subtile ;  natural  philosophy,  deep ;  morals,  grave ;  logic  and 
rhetoric,  able  to  contend. 

OF  TRUTH. 

The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the 
light  of  the  sense  ;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason ;  and  his 
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sabbath  work,  ever  since,  is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit. 
First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  .chaos  ; 
then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man  ,  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  The 
poet  that  beautifieth  the  sect  [the  Epicureans]  that  was  other- 
wise inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well,  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed 
upon  the  sea  ;  .  .  .  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be 
commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene)  and 
to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests, 
in  the  vale  below : "  so  always,  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity, 
and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon 
earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence, 

and   turn   upon   the  poles   of  truth It  will  be 

acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  practise  it  not,  that 
clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature,  and 
that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 
.  .  .  .  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with 
shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious  :  and  therefore 
Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why  the  • 
word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace,  and  such  an  odious 
charge?  Saith  he,  "If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man 
lieth  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  towards  God  and  a 
coward  towards  men. " 
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SIR  WALTER   RALEIGH. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  in  the  year  1552,  and  early 
secured  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  throughout  his 
life  a  man  of  action,  and  saw  much  service  in  France  and  in 
Ireland.  He  was  also  keen  in  promoting  colonisation  in  America, 
and  to  him  was  due  the  founding  of  Virginia  in  1585.  Raleigh 
was  at  the  same  time  prominent  in  literary  circles,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Spenser,  and  himself  a  writer  of  no  mean  order. 
During  his  imprisonment  under  James  I.  for  alleged  complicity 
in  the  Bye  Plot  of  1604,  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World 
(1614).  In  1616  he  was  released  to  go  on  an  expedition  to 
Guiana,  but  on  his  return  in  1618  he  was  executed  nominally  on 
the  old  charge,  in  reality  as  a  sacrifice  to  Spanish  resentment. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF   GUIANA. 

For  the  rest  which  myself  have  seen,  I  will  promise  these 
things  that  follow  and  know  to  be  true.  Those  that  are  desirous 
to  discover  and  to  see  many  nations  may  be  satisfied  within  this 
river,  which  bringeth  forth  so  many  arms  and  branches  leading 
to  several  countries  and  provinces,  above  2,000  miles  east  and 
west,  and  800  miles  south  and  north  j  and  of  these  the  most 
either  rich  in  gold  or  in  other  merchandises.  The  common 
soldier  shall  here  fight  for  gold,  and  pay  himself  instead  of 
pence  with  plates  of  half  a  foot  broad,  whereas  he  breaketh  his 
bones  in  other  wars  for  provant  and  penury.  Those  commanders 
and  chieftains  that  shoot  at  honour  and  abundance  shall  find 
there  more  rich  and  beautiful  cities,  more  temples  adorned 
with  golden  images,  more  sepulchres  filled  with  treasure,  than 
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either  Cortez  found  in  Mexico,  or  Pizzaro  in  Peru ;  and  the 
shining  glory  of  his  conquest  will  eclipse  all  those  so  far 
extended  beams  of  the  Spanish  nation.  There  is  no  country 
which  yieldeth  more  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants,  either  for 
these  common  delights  of  hunting,  hawking,  fishing,  fowling, 
and  the  rest,  than  Guiana  doth.  It  hath  so  many  plains, 
clear  rivers,  abundance  of  pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  rails, 
cranes,  herons,  and  all  other  fowls ;  deer  of  all  sorts,  porks, 
hares,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  divers  other  sorts  of  beasts, 

either  for  chase  or  food To  speak  of  the  several 

sorts  of  every  kind  I  fear  would  be  troublesome  to  the  reader, 
and  therefore  I  will  omit  them,  and  conclude  that  both  for 
health,  good  air,  pleasure,  and  riches  I  am  resolved  it  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any  region  either  in  the  east  or  west. 

Where  there  is  store  of  gold,  it  is  in  effect  needless  to 
remember  other  commodities  for  trade ;  but  it  hath,  towards 
the  south  part  of  the  river,  great  quantities  of  Brazil  wood,  and 
of  divers  berries,  that  dye  a  most  perfect  crimson  and  carnation. 
And  for  painting,  all  France,  Italy,  or  the  East  Indies,  yield 
none  such ;  for  the  more  the  skin  is  washed  the  fairer  the 
colour  appeareth,  and  with  which  even  those  brown  and  tawny 
women  spot  themselves  and  colour  their  cheeks.  All  places 
yield  abundance  of  cotton,  of  silk,  of  balsamum,  and  of  those 
kinds  most  excellent,  and  never  known  in  Europe ;  of  all  sorts  of 
gums,  of  Indian  pepper  :  and  what  else  the  countries  may  afford 
within  the  land  we  know  not,  neither  had  we  time  to  abide  the 
trial  and  search.  The  soil  besides  is  so  excellent,  and  so  full 
of  rivers,  as  it  will  carry  sugar,  ginger,  and  all  those  other 
commodities  which  the  West  Indies  hath. 

To  conclude,  Guiana  is  a  country  that  hath  yet  her  maiden- 
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head,  never  sacked,  turned,  nor  wrought ;  the  face  of  the  earth 
hath  not  been  torn,  nor  the  virtue  and  salt  of  the  soil  spent  by 
manuring,  the  graves  have  not  been  opened  for  gold,  the 
mines  not  broken  with  sledges,  nor  their  images  pulled 
down  out  of  their  temples.  It  hath  never  been  entered  by  any 
army  of  strength,  and  never  conquered  or  possessed  by  a 
Christian  Prince.  It  is  besides  so  defensible  that  if  two  forts 
be  built  in  one  of  the  provinces  which  I  have  seen,  the  flood 
setteth  in  so  near  the  bank,  where  the  channel  also  lieth,  that 
no  ship  can  pass  up  but  within  a  pike's  length  of  the  artillery, 
first  of  the  one,  and  afterwards  of  the  other ;  which  two  forts  will 
be  a  sufficient  guard  both  to  the  Empire  of  Inga,  and  to  a 
hundred  other  several  kingdoms  lying  within  the  said  river, 
even  to  the  City  of  Quito  in  Peru. 
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GEORGE    HERBERT. 


George  Herbert  was  born  in  1593,  and  after  some  years  spent 
between  Cambridge  and  the  Court,  took  orders  in  1626.  In  1630 
he  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  but 
died  of  consumption  in  1632.  Herbert  was  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
of  Anglican  divines,  and  in  the  volume  of  poems  known  as  The 
Temple,  he  shows  great  strength  of  poetic  conception  in  rendering 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  human  nature. 


AVARICE. 

Money,  thou  bane  of  bliss,  and  source  of  woe, 

Whence  com'st  thou,  that  thou  art  so  fresh  and  fine  ? 

I  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low : 
Man  found  thee  poor  and  dirty  in  a  mine. 

Surely  thou  didst  so  little  contribute 

To  this  great  kingdom,  which  thou  now  hast  got, 
That  he  was  fain,  when  thou  wert  destitute, 

To  dig  thee  out  of  thy  dark  cave  and  grot : 

Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright : 
Nay,  thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man ;  for  we 

Have  with  our  stamp  and  seal  transferr'd  our  right : 
Thou  art  the  man,  and  man  but  dross  to  thee. 

Man  calleth  thee  his  wealth,  who  made  thee  rich ; 
And  while  he  digs  out  thee,  falls  in  the  ditch. 
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SUNDAY. 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud, 

Th'  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay : 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art, 

Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow  : 
The  work-days  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
i,   Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 
Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death  :  but  thou  dost  pull 

And  turn  us  round  to  look  on  one 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 

Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone 
The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies : 

The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 

In  God's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare 
Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 
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The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 

Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife, 
More  plentiful  than  hope. 


Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 

Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 

Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 
Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven. 

PEACE. 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ?     I  humbly  crave, 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 

And  ask'd  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  No : 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did ;  and  going  did  a  rainbow  note: 
Surely  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat : 

I  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  look'd,  the  clouds  immediately 

Did  break  and  scatter. 
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Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy 
A  gallant  flower, 
The  crown  Imperial :  Sure,  said  I, 

Peace  at  the  root  must  dweii 
But  when  I  digg'd,  I  saw  a  worm  devour 
What  show'd  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend  good  old  man, 
Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand ;  he  thus  began  : 

There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  liv'd  with  good  increase 
Of  flock  and  fold. 

He  sweetly  liv'd ;  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 
His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat : 
Which  many  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 
To  plant  and  set. 

It  prosper'd  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 
Through  all  the  earth  : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse 
That  virtue  lies  therein, 
A  secret  virtue  bringing  peace  and  mirth 
By  flight  of  sin. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows, 
And  grows  for  you  ; 
Make  bread  of  it,  and  that  repose 

And  peace  which  everywhere 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue 
Is  only  there. 
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HENRY   VAUGHAN. 


Henry  Vaughan  (1622-95)  was  a  native  of  Brecknockshire,  and 
in  his  Silex  Scintillans  (1650)  showed  himself  to  be  a  follower 
of  George  Herbert.  Absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  natural  piety, 
Vaughan  reads  spiritual  lessons  in  the  various  objects  around  him, 
and  in  this  anticipates  Wordsworth  by  some  century  and  a  half. 


MORNING. 


When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty ;  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 
Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun  : 

Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts,  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  day  :   these  are  set  awful  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  for  day  sullies  flowers  : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  Heaven's  gates  open  when  the  world  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow  creatures  ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  among  them  :  not  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM,     Canst  thou  not  sing? 
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Oh  !    leave  thy  cares  and  follies  ;  go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  Him  not  go, 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 

The  whole  unto  Him,  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine. 

Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  seek  sin  forgiven, 

Then  journey  on  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries :  the  first  world's  youth, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 

Shroud  in  their  births  ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
Is  styled  their  star,  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 

Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 

Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 

Despatch  necessities,  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may : 

Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 
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GEORGE   WITHER. 


George  Wither,  born  in  1588,  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  his 
satire,  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt  (1613).  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  joined  the  Parliamentarian  party.  After  the  Restor- 
ation his  career  was  somewhat  chequered  until  his  death  in  1667. 
His  chief  works  are  a  curious  collection  of  Emblems,  and  the 
Shepherds  Huntings  a  series  of  pastoral  poems  of  didactic 
tendency. 


SLEEP,    BABY,    SLEEP! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  !  what  ails  my  dear, 
What  ails  my  darling  thus  to  cry  ? 

Be  still,  my  child,  and  lend  thine  ear 
To  hear  me  sing  thy  lullaby. 

My  pretty  lamb,  forbear  to  weep  ! 

Be  still,  my  dear ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

...... 

While  thus  thy  lullaby  I  sing, 

For  thee  great  blessings  ripening  be ; 
Thy  eldest  Brother  is  a  King, 

And  hath  a  kingdom  bought  for  thee. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  j  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Sweet  baby,  sleep,  and  nothing  fear  ; 

For  whosoever  thee  offends 
By  thy  protector  threatened  are, 

And  God  and  angels  are  thy  friends. 


R.G.W. 
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Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep ; 
Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 


In  this  thy  frailty  and  thy  need 

He  friends  and  helpers  doth  prepare ; 

Which  thee  shall  cherish,  clothe,  and  feed, 
For  of  thy  weal  they  tender  are. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep ; 

Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

The  King  of  Kings,  when  he  was  born, 
Had  not  so  much  for  outward  ease  ; 

By  Him  such  dressings  were  not  worn, 
Nor  such  like  swaddling-clothes  are  these 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 

Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 


Thy  wants  that  He  did  then  sustain 

Have  purchased  wealth,  my  babe,  for  thee ; 

And  by  his  torments  and  his  pain 
Thy  rest  and  ease  secured  be. 

My  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep ; 

Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Thou  hast,  yet  more,  to  perfect  this, 

A  promise  and  an  earnest  got 
Of  gaining  everlasting  bliss, 

Though  thou,  my  babe,  perceiv'st  it  not. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep ; 
Be  still,  my  babe ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
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FRANCIS   QUARLES. 


Francis  Quarles  was  born  in  1592,  and  early  entered  the  service 
of  the  Court.  He  was  an  ardent  Royalist,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
of  grief  at  unjust  attacks  on  his  character,  made  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians (1644).  His  chief  works  were  long  paraphrases  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  Emblems,  meditations  on  certain 
texts  of  scripture,  illustrated  by  quaint  pictorial  engravings. 


JACOB'S    PILLOW. 

The  bed  was  earth ;  the  raised  pillow  stones, 
Whereon  poor  Jacob  rests  his  head,  his  bones  ; 
Heaven  was  his  canopy;  the  shades  of  night 
Were  his  drawn  curtains,  to  exclude  the  light. 
Poor  state  for  Israel's  heir  !  it  seems  to  me, 
His  cattle  found  as  soft  a  bed  as  he  : 
Yet  God  appeared  there,  his  joy,  his  crown  ; 
God  is  not  always  seen  in  beds  of  down. 
O,  if  that  God  shall  please  to  make  my  bed, 
I  care  not  where  I  rest  my  bones,  my  head ; 
With  Him  my  wants  can  never  prove  extreme  ; 
With  Jacob's  pillow,  give  me  Jacob's  dream  ! 
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ROBERT   HERRICK. 


Robert  Herrick  was  born  in  [591,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
After  spending  some  time  in  London  in  the  circle  of  Ben  Jonson's 
friends,  he  was  appointed  in  1629  to  a  living  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  ejected  thence  by  the  Puritans  in  1647,  came  to  London  in 
1648  and  there  published  his  Hesperides.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned  to  his  rectory  and  died  in  1674.  The  Hesperides  is  a 
collection  of  short  lyric  poems  dealing  largely  with  pastoral  and 
country  themes,  but  showing  also  a  full  knowledge  of  town  and 
Court  life. 


TO  PRIMROSES  FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  ?    Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  morn 

Teemed  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas,  thou  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind, 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years, 
Or  warped  as  we, 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 
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Speak,  whimpering  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby  ? 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  ? 

No,  no,  this  sorrow  shown 
By  your  tears  shed 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth. 


TO     BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past, 

But  you  may  stay  here  yet  a  while 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 

Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth, 

Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 
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But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 

May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride      • 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


CONTENT    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

Here,  here  I  live  with  what  my  board 
Can  with  the  smallest  cost  afford  ; 
Though  ne'er  so  mean  the  viands  be, 
They  well  content  my  Prue  and  me : 
Or  pea,  or  bean,  or  wort  or  beet, 
Whatever  comes,  Content  makes  sweet. 
Here  we  rejoice  because  no  rent 
We  pay  for  our  poor  tenement, 
Wherein  we  rest,  and  never  fear 
The  landlord  or  the  usurer. 
The  quarter-day  does  ne'er  affright 
Our  peaceful  slumbers  in  the  night ; 
We  eat  our  own,  and  batten  more 
Because  we  feed  on  no  man's  score  ; 
But  pity  those  whose  flanks  grow  great 
Swelled  with  the  lard  of  others'  meat. 
We  bless  our  fortunes  when  we  see 
Our  own  beloved  privacy  ; 
And  like  our  living,  where  we're  known 
To  very  few,  or  else  to  none. 
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SIR   JOHN   PBNHAM. 


Sir  John  Denham  (1615-69)  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
royalist  cause  and  suffered  much  on  its  behalf.  His  chief  con- 
tribution to  literature  was  the  poem  of  Cooper's  Hill,  published  in 
1643,  and  famous  for  the  four  lines  on  the  Thames,  which  are 
quoted  at  the  end  of  the  extract  given  below. 


THE   THAMES, 


My  eye  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays  *} 

Thames,  the  most  loud  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom  but  survey  his  shore, 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing 

And  hatches  plenty  for  the  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  who  their  infants  overlay ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profuse  kings  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpectedinundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 
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But  god  like  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 

But  free  or  common  as  the  sea  or  wind  ; 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  her  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers, 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing  full  1 
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ABRAHAM    COWLEY. 


Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  1618,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  royalist  cause,  but 
being  disappointed  of  reward  at  the  Restoration,  he  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Chertsey.  The  Mistress,  a  collection  of  love-poems,  is  his 
chief  work  ;  though  marred  by  extravagances  of  thought  and  con- 
ception, they  show  a  genuine  poetic  spirit.  His  prose  Essays, 
eleven  in  number,  are  models  of  good  prose,  and  surprisingly 
modern  in  tone. 


ON    LIBERTY. 

{From  the  Latin.) 

For  the  few  hours  of  life  allotted  me, 
Give  me,  great  God,  but  Bread  and  Liberty. 
I'll  beg  no  more  ;  if  more  thou'rt  pleased  to  give, 
I'll  thankfully  that  overplus  receive. 
If  beyond  this  no  more  be  freely  sent, 
I'll  thank  for  this,  and  go  away  content. 


Would  you  be  free  ?    Tis  your  chief  wish,  you  say ; 
Come  on ;  I'll  show  thee,  friend,  the  certain  way. 
If  to  no  feasts  abroad  thou  lov'st  to  go, 
Whilst  bounteous  God  does  bread  at  home  bestow 
If  thou  the  goodness  of  thy  clothes  dost  prize 
By  thine  own  use,  and  not  by  others'  eyes ; 
If,  only  safe  from  weathers,  thou  canst  dwell 
lp  a  small  house,  but  a  convenient  shell } 
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If  thou  without  a  sigh,  or  golden  wish, 
Canst  look  upon  thy  beechen  bowl  and  dish  ; 
If  in  thy  mind  such  power  and  greatness  be — 
The  Persian  King's  a  slave  compared  with  thee. 

OF  MYSELF. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  himself; 
it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  anything  of  disparagement  and 
the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything  of  praise  for  him.  There 
is  no  danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither 
my  mind,  nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune  allow  me  any  materials 
for  that  vanity.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  own  contentment  that 
they  have  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous  or  remarkable 
on  the  defective  side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back 
into  my  past  life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing 
what  the  world,  or  glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural 
affections  of  my  soul  gave  me  a  secret  bent  of  diversion  from 
them,  as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an 
antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves  and  inscrutable  to  man's 
understanding.  Even  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  school, 
instead  of  running  about  on  holidays  and  playing  with  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them  and  walk  into  the  fields, 
either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  companion,  if  I 
could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too,  so  much 
an  enemy  to  all  constraint  that  my  masters  could  never  prevail 
on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or  encouragements,  to  learn  without 
book  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed 
with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the 
usual  exercises  out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation.  That 
I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now  may  appear  by  the 
latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  was  but  thirteen 
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years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed  with  many  other  Verses, 
The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish,  but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set 
down,  if  a  very  little  were  corrected,  I  should  hardly  now  be 
much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone. 
The  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave ; 
Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when  it  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish  my  fate, 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them — I  have  lived  to-day. 
You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets 
(for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace),  and  perhaps  it  was 
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the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped 
first,  or  rather  engraved,  these  characters  in  me.  They  were 
like  letters  cut  into  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which  with  the 
tree  still  grow  proportionally.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be 
produced  in  me  so  early  is  a  hard  question.  I  believe  I  can 
tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with 
such  chimes  of  verse  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there. 
For  I  remember  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  some 
pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  (I 
know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion),  but  there  was  wont  to  lie 
Spenser's  works;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was 
infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants, 
and  monsters,  and  brave  heroes  which  I  found  everywhere 
there  ;  and  by  degrees  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme  and  dance 
of  the  numbers,  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before 
I  was  twelve  years  old.  .  .  .  With  these  affections  of 
mine,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the 
university,  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  violent 
public  storm  which  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did, 
but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars  to  me, 
the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have  befallen 
me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it  into  the  family  of 
one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best 
princesses  of  the  world. 
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JOHN    MILTON. 


John  Milton  was  born  in  1608,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School 
and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  From  1633-8  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Horton,  where  he  wrote  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus 
and  Lycidas.  After  making  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he 
returned  to  fight  with  his  pen  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentarian 
cause.  His  chief  pamphlet  was  the  Areopagitica,  "A  plea  for  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,"  while  his  Sonnets,  written  largely 
during  the  period  from  1640-60,  contain  a  record  of  his  political 
aims  and  ideals.  After  the  Restoration  Milton  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  privacy,  and  there  devoted  himself  once  more  to  poetry. 
He  completed  Paradise  Lost  in  1667,  and  its  companion  poem, 
Paradise  Regained,  in  1671.  In  the  same  year  he  published  Samson 
Agonistes,  a  drama  on  the  model  of  Greek  tragedy.  In  his  prose 
Milton  can  write  passages  unsurpassed  for  grandeur  and  power  of 
language.  In  poetry  we  can  best  express  the  genius  of  Milton 
when  we  dilate  upon  the  sublimity  of  his  imagination. 


TRUTH. 

For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty. 
She  needs  no  politics,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  make 
her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  error 
uses  against  her  power :  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks  not  true,  as  the  old 
Proteus  did,  who  spake  oracles  only  when  he  was  caught  and 
bound ;  but  then  rather  she  turns  herself  into  all  shapes,  except 
her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  according  to  the  time, 
as  Micaiah  did  before  Ahab,  until  she  be  adjured  into  her  own 
likeness.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  she  may  have  more 
shapes  than  one.  What  else  is  all  that  rank  of  things  indiffe- 
rent, wherein   Truth  may  be  on  this  side,  or  on  the  other, 
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without  being  unlike  herself?  What  but  a  vain  shadow  else 
is  the  abolition  of  those  ordinances,  that  hand-writing  nailed 
to  the  cross,  what  great  purchase  is  this  Christian  liberty  which 
Paul  so  often  boasts  of?  His  doctrine  is,  that  he  who  eats  or 
eats  not,  regards  a  day,  or  regards  it  not,  may  do  either  to  the 
Lord.  How  many  other  things  might  be  tolerated  in  peace, 
and  left  to  conscience,  had  we  but  charity,  and  were  it  not  the 
chief  stronghold  of  our  hypocrisy  to  be  ever  judging  one 
another  1 

OF    EDUCATION. 

The  end,  then,  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first 
parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we 
may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which, 
being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the 
highest  perfection.  But  because  our  understanding  cannot  in 
this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so 
clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible  as  by 
orderly  coming  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching. 
And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition 
enough  for  all  kinds  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly 
taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who  have  at  any  time 
been  most  industrious  after  wisdom ;  so  that  language  is  but 
the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known. 
And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother-dialect  only. 
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EVE'S   TEMPTATION. 
(From  Paradise  Lost.) 

"  Hast  thou  now  wonder'd,  Adam,  at  my  stay  ? 
Thee  I  have  miss'd,  and  thought  it  long,  depriv'd 
Thy  presence ;  agony  of  love  till  now 
Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice ;  for  never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought, 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.     But  strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear ; 
This  tree  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  danger  tasted ;  nor  to  evil  unknown 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect 
To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  gods  who  taste." 

Thus  Eve  with  count'nance  blithe  her  story  told 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 
On  th'  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stood,  and  blank  !  while  horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd ! 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale ;  till  thus,  at  length, 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke  : 

"  O  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works  ;  creature,  in  whom  excell'd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defac'd,  deflower'd,  and  now  to  death  devote ! 
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Rather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance  !  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  !     Some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd  ;  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die." 


Meanwhile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  Heaven  ;  for  what  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscient?  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  arm'd, 
Complete  to  have  discover'd,  and  repuls'd, 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe,  or  seeming  friend. 
For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remember'd 
The  high  injunction  — not  to  taste  that  fruit, 
Whoever  tempted  ;  which  they  not  obeying 
Incurr'd  (what  could  they  less?)  the  penalty; 
And,  manifold  in  sin,  deserv'd  to  fall. 

TO    CROMWELL. 

(May,  1652.) 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 
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And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Has  reared  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 
And  Dunbar  field,  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester's  laureate  wreath :  yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War  :  new  foes  arise, 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  Gospel  is  their  maw. 

ON  LORD  GENERAL  FAIRFAX. 

(At  the  Siege  of  Colchester.) 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  his  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 

And  rumours  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kings, 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 

Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.     In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed, 

While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 
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SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-82)  was  a  physician  of  Norwich 
and  the  author  of  Religio  Medici,  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  him,  Hydriotaphia  or  Urn  Burial,  a  monument  of 
elaborate  and  curious  learning,  and  other  treatises  written  in  a  rich, 
but  highly  Latinized  style. 


GOD    AND    NATURE. 


There  are  two  books  from  which  I  collect  my  divinity — 
besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant  Nature ; 
that  universal  and  public  manuscript,  that  lies  expanded  unto 
the  eyes  of  all — those  that  never  saw  Him  in  the  one  have 
discovered  Him  in  the  other.  This  was  the  scripture  and 
theology  of  the  heathens  ;  the  natural  motion  of  the  sun  made 
them  more  admire  him  than  its  supernatural  station  did  the 
children  of  Israel ;  the  ordinary  effects  of  Nature  wrought  more 
admiration  in  them  than  in  the  other  all  his  miracles.  Surely 
the  heathens  knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mystical 
letters  than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on 
these  common  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from 
the  flowers  of  Nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore  the 
name  of  Nature ;  which  I  define  not  with  the  schools,  to  be  the 
principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that  straight  and  regular  line, 
that  settled  and  constant  course  the  wisdom  of  God  hath 
ordained  the  action  of  His  creatures,  according  to  their  several 
kinds.  To  make  a  revolution  every  day  is  the  nature  of  the 
sun,  because  of  that  necessary  course  which  God  hath  ordained 
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it,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve,  by  a  faculty  from  that  voice 
which  first  did  give  it  motion.  Now  this  course  of  nature  God 
seldom  alters  or  perverts,  but  like  an  excellent  artist  hath  so 
contrived  His  work  that  with  the  selfsame  instrument,  without 
a  new  creation,  He  may  effect  His  obscurest  designs.  Thus 
he  sweeteneth  the  water  with  a  wood,'  preserveth  the  creatures 
in  the  ark,  which  the  blast  of  His  mouth  might  have  as  easily 

created And  thus  I  call  the  effects  of  Nature  the 

works  of  God,  whose  hand  and  instrument  she  only  is,  and 
therefore  to  ascribe  His  actions  unto  her  is  to  devolve  the 
honour  of  the  principal  agent  upon  the  instrument ;  which,  if 
with  reason  we  may  do,  then  let  our  hammers  rise  up  and 
boast  they  have  built  our  houses,  and  our  pens  receive  the 
honour  of  our  writing.  I  hold  there  is  a  general  beauty  in  the 
works  of  God,  and  therefore  no  deformity  in  any  kind  or 
species  of  creature  whatsoever.  I  cannot  tell  by  what  logic  we 
call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an  elephant  ugly,  they  being  created  in 
those  outward  shapes  and  figures  which  best  express  the  actions 
of  their  inward  forms,  and  having  passed  that  general  visitation 
of  God,  who  saw  that  all  that  He  had  made  was  good,  that  is 
conformable  to  His  will,  which  abhors  deformity,  and  is  the 
rule  of  order  and  beauty. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  IGNORANCE. 

For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jargon  and  patois  of  several 
provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six  languages;  yet  I  pre 
test  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself  than  had  our  fathers 
before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but  one  language 
in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  linguist  or  critic. 
I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the  nature  of 
their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,   topography 
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of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs  and 
policies;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and 
conceited  heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests. 
I  know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constella- 
tions of  my  horizon,  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner,  that 
could  only  name  the  pointers  and  the  north  star,  outtalk  me, 
and  conceit  himself  a  whole  sphere  above  me.  I  know  most 
of  the  plants  of  my  country,  and  of  those  about  me ;  yet 
methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a 
hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  simpled  further  than  Cheapside. 
For  indeed,  heads  of  capacity,  and  such  as  are  not  full  with  a 
handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge,  think  they  know 
nothing  till  they  know  all,  which  being  impossible,  they  fall 
upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they  know  not 
anything. 
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JEREMY    TAYLOR. 


Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-67)  was  one  of  the  most  saintly  men  whom 
the  Anglican  Church  has  known,  and  throughout  the  time  of  civil 
and  religious  strife  in  which  he  lived  was  the  most  charitable  of 
men.  His  most  famous  books  are  the  devotional  treatises,  Holy 
Living  and  Holy  Dying. 


THE   LOVE   OF   GOD. 


Love  is  the  greatest  thing  that  God  can  give  us,  for  Himself  is 
love :  and  it  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  give  to  God,  for  it  will 
also  give  ourselves,  and  carry  with  it  all  that  is  ours.  The 
apostle  calls  it  the  band  of  perfection  ;  it  is  the  old,  and  it  is 
the  new,  and  it  is  the  great  commandment,  and  it  is  all  the 
commandments,  for  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
grace  that  loves  God  for  Himself,  and  our  neighbours  for  God. 
The  consideration  of  God's  goodness  and  bounty,  the  experi- 
ence of  those  profitable  and  excellent  emanations  from  Him 
may  be,  and  most  commonly  are,  the  first  motive  of  our  love  ; 
but  when  we  are  once  entered,  and  have  tasted  the  goodness  of 
God,  we  love  the  spring  for  its  own  excellency,  passing  from 
passion  to  reason,  from  thanking  to  adoring,  from  sense  to 
spirit,  from  considering  ourselves  to  an  union  with  God  j  and 
this  is  the  image  and  little  representation  of  heaven :  it  is  beati- 
tude in  picture,  or  rather,  the  infancy  and  beginnings  of  glory. 

I 
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ANGER. 

Consider  that  anger  is  a  professed  enemy  to  counsel ;  it  is  a 
direct  storm,  in  which  no  man  can  be  heard  to  speak  or  call 
from  without;  for  if  you  counsel  gently  you  are  despised,  if  you 
urge  it,  and  be  vehement,  you  provoke  it  more.  Be  careful, 
therefore,  to  lay  up  beforehand  a  great  stock  of  reason  and 
prudent  consideration,  that,  like  a  besieged  town,  you  may  be 
provided  for,  and  be  defensible  from  within,  since  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  relieved  from  without.  Anger  is  not  to  be  suppressed 
but  by  something  that  is  as  inward  as  itself  and  more  habitual. 
.  .  .  Anger  is  troubled  at  everything,  and  every  man,  and  every 
accident,  and,  therefore,  unless  it  be  suppressed  it  will  make  a 
man's  condition  restless.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  great  cause,  it 
turns  to  fury;  if  from  a  small  cause,  it  is  peevishness,  and  so  is 
always  either  terrible  or  ridiculous.  It  makes  a  man's  body  mon- 
strous, deformed,  and  contemptible,  the  voice  horrid,  the  eyes 
cruel,  the  face  pale  or  fiery,  the  gait  fierce,  the  speech  clamorous 
and  loud.  It  is  neither  manly  nor  ingenuous.  It  proceeds  from 
softness  of  spirit  and  pusillanimity,  which  makes  that  women 
are  more  angry  than  men,  sick  persons  more  than  the  healthful, 
old  men  more  than  young,  unprosperous  and  calamitous  people 
than  the  blessed  and  fortunate.  It  is  a  passion  litter  for  flies 
and  insects  than  for  persons  professing  nobleness  and  bounty. 
It  is  troublesome  not  only  to  those  that  suffer  it,  but  to  them 
that  behold  it.  .  .  .  It  multiplies  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and 
makes  the  levities  of  wine  to  run  into  madness.  It  makes  in- 
nocent jesting  to  be  the  beginning  of  tragedies.  It  turns 
friendship  into  hatred,  it  makes  a  man  lose  himself  and  his 
reason,  and  his  argument,  in  disputation.  It  turns  the  desires 
of  knowledge  into  an  itch  of  wrangling.  It  adds  insolency  to 
power.   It  turns  justice  into  cruelty,  and  judgment,  into  oppres- 
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sion.  It  changes  discipline  into  tediousness  and  hatred  of 
liberal  institution.  It  makes  a  prosperous  man  to  be  envied, 
and  the  unfortunate  to  be  unpitied.  It  is  a  confluence  of  all 
the  irregular  passions ;  there  is  in  it  envy  and  sorrow,  fear 
and  scorn,  pride  and  prejudice,  rashness  and  inconsideration, 
rejoicing  in  evil  and  a  desire  to  inflict  it,  self-love,  impatience, 
and  curiosity.  And,  lastly,  though  it  be  very  troublesome  to 
others,  yet  it  is  most  troublesome  to  him  that  hath  it. 
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JOHN    BUNYAN. 


John  Bunyan  (1628-88)  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  and 
in  his  early  manhood  took  part  in  the  Civil  Wars.  After  his 
marriage  he  experienced  a  sudden  and  violent  "  conversion,"  which 
inspired  him  to  become  a  Baptist  minister.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  imprisoned  for  preaching  and  spent  the  next  twelve  years  in 
gaol,  though  he  was  allowed  considerable  freedom.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  the  Holy  War  and  Grace  Abounding  (his 
autobiography).  After  his  release  he  completed  and  published  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  our  greatest  prose  allegory,  showing  the  passage 
of  the  Christian  from  the  city  of  Destruction  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 


THE  APOLOGY  FOR  "PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS/ 

When  at  the  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand 
Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  Book 
In  such  a  mode  ;  nay,  I  had  undertook 
To  make  another,  which  when  almost  done, 
Before  I  was.  aware,  I  this  begun. 

And  thus  it  was  :  I  writing  of  the  Way 
And  race  of  Saints,  in  this  our  gospel-day, 
Fell  suddenly  into  an  allegory 
About  the  journey,  and  the  way  to  glory, 
In  more  than  twenty  things,  which  I  set  down  ; 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown, 
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And  they  again  began  to  multiply, 
Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 
Nay  then,  thought  I,  if  that  you  breed  so  fast, 
I'll  put  you  by  yourselves,  lest  you  at  last 
Should  prove  ad  infinitum,  and  eat  out 
The  Book  that  I  already  am  about. 

Well,  so  I  did ;  but  yet  I  did  not  think 
To  show  to  all  the  world  my  pen  and  ink 
In  such  a  mode ;  I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what :  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbour ;  no,  not  I ; 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratify. 

Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend 
In  this  my  scribble  ;  nor  did  I  intend 
But  to  divert  myself  in  doing  this, 
From  worser  thoughts,  which  make  me  do  amiss. 

Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight, 
And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white. 
For  having  now  my  method  by  the  end, 
Still  as  I  pulled,  it  came  ;  and  so  I  penned 
It  down,  until  it  came  at  last  to  be 
For  length  and  breadth — the  bigness  which  you  see. 

HOPEFUL  AND   GIANT   DESPAIR. 

(Extract  from  The  Pilgrinis  Progress.) 

11  No,"  said  Hopeful,  "  you  shall  not  go  first,  for  your  mind 
being  troubled  may  lead  you  out  of  the  way  again."  Then,  for 
their  encouragement,  they  heard  the  voice  of  one  saying: 
Let  thine  heart  be  towards  the  Highway,  even  the  way  that 
thou  wentest,  turn  again.  But  by  this  time  the  waters  were 
greatly  risen,  by  reason  of  which  the  way  of  going  back  was 
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very  dangerous.  (Then  I  thought  that  it  is  easier  going  out 
of  the  way  when  we  are  in  than  going  in  when  we  are  out.) 
Yet  they  adventured  to  go  back ;  but  it  was  so  dark,  and  the 
flood  was  so  high,  that  in  their  going  back,  they  had  like  to 
have  been  drowned  nine  or  ten  times. 

Neither  could  they,  with  all  the  skill  they  had,  get  again  to 
the  stile  that  night.  Wherefore,  at  last,  lighting  under  a  little 
shelter,  they  sat  down  there  till  the  daybreak  ;  but  being  weary 
they  fell  asleep.  Now  there  was  not  far  from  the  place  where 
they  lay  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  were  now 
sleeping ;  wherefore,  he  getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and 
walking  up  and  down  in  his  fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful 
asleep  in  his  grounds.  Then  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice  he 
bid  them  awake,  and  asked  them  whence  they  were  ?  and 
what  they  did  in  his  grounds  ?  They  told  him  they  were 
Pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant,  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by  trampling  in, 
and  lying  on  my  grounds,  and  therefore  you  must  go  along  with 
me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go,  because  he  was  stronger  than 
they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves 
in  a  fault.  The  Giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and 
put  them  into  his  castle,  into  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty  and 
stinking  to  the  spirit  of  these  two  men.  Here  then  they  lay, 
from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit 
of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or  any  light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they 
did.  They  were,  therefore,  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far 
from  friends  and  acquaintance.  Now  in  this  place  Christian 
had  double  sorrow,  because  'twas  through  his  unadvised  haste 
that  they  were  brought  unto  this  distress. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day. 
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Now  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool, 
quoth  he,  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon  when  I  may 
as  well  walk  at  liberty  !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom  called 
Promise,  that  will,  I  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting 
Castle.  Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news  j  good 
brother,  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  try.  Then  Christian 
pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at  the  dungeon 
door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back,  and  the 
door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both 
came  out.  Then  he  went  to  the  outward  door  that  leads  into 
the  castle  yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  the  door  also.  After 
he  went  to  the  Iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too,  but  that 
lock  went  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it ;  then  they  thrust  open 
the  gate  to  make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  that  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  creaking  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair, 
who  hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail, 
so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they  went 
on,  and  came  to  the  King's  highway  again,  and  so  were  safe, 
because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  con- 
trive with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  prevent 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Giant  Despair.  So  they  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and 
to  engrave  upon  the  side  thereof:  "Over  this  stile  is  the  way 
to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  celestial  country  and  seeks  to  destroy 
his  holy  pilgrims."  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after  read 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.  This  done,  they 
sang  as  follows  : — 

Out  of  the  way  we  went,  and  then  we  found 
What  'twas  to  tread  upon  forbidden  ground, 
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And  let  them  that  come  after  have  a  care, 

Lest  heedlessness  makes  them  as  we  to  fare : 

Lest  they,  for  trespassing,  his  prisoners  are, 

Whose  Castle's  Doubting,  and  whose  name's  Despair. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

Now  Reader,  I  have  told  my  Dream  to  thee ; 

See  if  thou  can'st  interpret  it  to  me ; 

Or  to  thyself,  or  neighbour ;  but  take  heed 

Of  mis-interpreting  :  for  that,  instead 

Of  doing  good,  will  but  thyself  abuse : 

By  mis-interpreting  evil  ensues. 

Take  heed  also,  that  thou  be  not  extreme, 
In  playing  with  the  outside  of  my  Dream : 
Nor  let  my  figure,  or  similitude, 
Put  thee  into  a  laughter  or  a  feud ; 
Leave  this  for  boys  and  fools ;  but  as  for  thee, 
Do  thou  the  substance  of  my  matter  see. 

Put  by  the  curtains,  look  within  my  veil : 
Turn  up  my  metaphors,  and  do  not  fail 
There,  if  thou  seekest  them,  such  things  to  find 
As  will  be  helpful  to  an  honest  mind. 

What  of  my  dross  thou  findest  there,  be  bold 
To  throw  away,  but  yet  preserve  the  gold. 
What  if  my  gold  be  wrapped  up  in  ore  ? 
None  throws  away  the  apple  for  the  core : 
But  if  thou  shalt  cast  all  away  as  vain, 
I  know  not  but  'twill  make  me  dream  again. 
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Izaak  Walton  (i 593-1683)  was  born  at  Stafford,  and  spent  the 
first  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  trade.  After  his  retirement  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  published  in  1653  The  Complete  Angler, 
our  one  and  only  classic  of  the  piscatorial  art.  Written  in  dialogue 
form  it  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  charm  of  style. 
Walton  was  also  the  author  of  Lives  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  John 
Donne,  George  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson.  These  lives  prove 
him  to  be  the  founder  of  modern  biography. 


PISCATOR   AND   VIATOR. 

(From  The  Complete  Angler!) 

Piscator.  Look  you,  scholar,  you  see  I  have  hold  of  a  good 
fish :  I  now  see  it  is  a  trout ;  I  pray  put  that  net  under  him, 
and  touch  not  my  line,  for  if  you  do,  then  we  break  all.  Well 
done,  scholar,  I  thank  you.  Now  for  the  other.  Trust  me,  I 
have  another  bite.  Come,  scholar,  come  lay  down  your  rod, 
and  help  me  to  land  this  as  you  did  the  other.  So,  now  we 
shall  be  sure  to  have  a  good  dish  of  fish  for  supper. 

Viator.  I  am  glad  of  that,  but  I  have  no  fortune;  sure 
master,  yours  is  a  better  rod,  and  better  tackling. 

Piscator.  Nay  then,  take  mine  and  I  will  fish  with  yours. 
Look  you,  scholar,  I  have  another  :  come,  do  as  you  did  before. 
And  now  I  have  a  bite  at  another.  Oh  me  he  has  broke  all, 
there's  half  a  line  and  a  good  hook  lost. 

Viator.  Master,  I  can  neither  catch  with  the  first  nor 
second  angle  ;  I  have  no  fortune. 
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Piscator.  Look  you,  scholar,  I  have  yet  another  :  and  now 
having  caught  three  brace  of  trout  I  will  tell  you  a  short  tale 
as  we  walk  towards  our  breakfast.  A  scholar  (a  preacher  I 
should  say)  that  was  to  preach  to  procure  the  approbation  of 
a  parish,  that  he  might  be  their  lecturer,  had  got  from  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  his  the  copy  of  a  sermon  that  was  first  preached  with 
a  great  commendation  by  him  that  composed  and  preached  it; 
and  though  the  borrower  of  it  preached  it  word  for  word,  as  it 
was  at  first,  yet  it  was  utterly  disliked  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  second ;  which  the  sermon  borrower  complained  of  to  the 
lender  of  it,  and  was  thus  answered :  I  lent  you  indeed  my 
fiddle,  but  not  my  fiddlestick  ;  and  you  are  to  know,  that  every 
one  cannot  make  music  with  my  words  which  are  fitted  for  my 
own  mouth.  And  so  my  scholar  you  are  to  know,  that  as  the 
ill  pronunciation  or  ill  accenting  of  a  word  in  a  sermon  spoils 
it,  so  the  ill  carriage  of  your  line,  or  not  fishing  even  to  a  foot 
in  a  right  place,  makes  you  lose  your  labour  :  and  you  are  to 
know,  that  though  you  have  my  fiddle,  that  is,  my  very  rod  and 
tacklings  with  which  you  see  I  catch  fish,  yet  you  have  not  my 
fiddlestick,  that  is,  skill  to  know  how  to  carry  your  hand  and 
line ;  and  this  must  be  taught  you  (for  you  are  to  remember  I 
told  you  angling  is  an  art)  either  by  practice,  or  a  long  obser- 
vation, or  both. 

But  now  let's  say  grace,  and  fall  to  breakfast ;  what  say  you, 
scholar,  to  the  providence  of  an  old  angler?  Does  not  this 
meat  taste  well  ?  And  was  not  this  place  well  chosen  to  eat  it, 
for  this  sycamore  tree  will  shade  us  from  the  sun's  heat. 

Viator.  All  excellent  good,  master,  and  my  stomach  ex- 
cellent too ;  I  have  been  at  many  costly  dinners  that  have  not 
afforded  me  half  this  content,  and  now,  good  master,  to  your 
promised  direction  for  making  and  ordering  my  artificial  fly. 
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EDWARD    HYDE:  LORD   CLARENDON. 


Edward  Hyde  (1608-74)  was  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  from  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1640,  and  was  the  companion  and  adviser  of  Prince  Charles 
during  his  exile  abroad.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  the  king's 
chief  minister,  but  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1667.  He  was 
impeached,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  France  until  his  death 
in  1674.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  spent  in  com- 
pleting his  greatest  work,  The  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  (i.  e. 
the  Civil  War  under  Charles  I.). 


PEACE. 

Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the  state  that  health  is  in  the 
body.  ...  No  kingdom  can  flourish  or  be  at  ease  in  which 
there  is  no  peace  ;  which  only  makes  men  dwell  at  home,  and 
enjoy  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  improve  all  the 
advantages  which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  the  soil  administers 
to  them ;  and  all  which  yield  no  comfort  where  there  is  no 
peace.  God  himself  reckons  health  the  greatest  blessing  he 
can  bestow  upon  mankind,  and  peace  the  greatest  comfort  and 
ornament  He  can  confer  upon  states ;  which  are  a  multitude 
of  men  gathered  together.  They  who  delight  most  in  war  are 
so  ashamed  of  it,  that  they  pretend  to  desire  nothing  but 
peace — that  their  heart  is  set  upon  nothing  else.  When  Csesar 
was  engaging  all  the  world  in  war,  he  wrote  to  Tully,  "  There 
was  nothing  worthier  of  an  honest  man  than  to  have  contention 
with  nobody."  It  was  the  highest  aggravation  that  the  prophet 
could  find  out  in  the  description  of  the  greatest  wickedness, 
that   "  the  way  of  peace  they  knew  not " ;  and  the  greatest 
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punishment  of  all  their  crookedness  and  perverseness  was, 
that  "  they  should  not  know  peace."  A  greater  curse  cannot 
befall  the  most  wicked  nation  than  to  be  deprived  of  peace. 
There  is  nothing  of  real  and  substantial  comfort  in  this  world 
but  what  is  the  product  of  peace ;  and  whatsoever  we  may 
lawfully  and  innocently  take  delight  in,  is  the  fruit  and  effect 
of  peace.  The  solemn  service  of  God,  and  performing  our 
duty  to  Him  in  the  service  of  regular  devotion,  which  is  the 
greatest  business  of  our  life,  and  in  which  we  ought  to  take 
most  delight,  is  the  issue  of  peace.  War  breaks  all  that  order, 
interrupts  all  that  devotion,  and  even  extinguishes  all  that  zeal, 
which  peace  had  kindled  in  us  ;  lays  waste  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  as  well  as  of  man ;  and  introduces  and  propagates 
opinions  and  practice  as  much  against  heaven  as  against  earth, 
and  erects  a  deity  that  delights  in  nothing  but  cruelty  and 
blood.  Are  we  pleased  with  the  enlarged  commerce  and 
society  of  large  and  opulent  cities  or  with  the  retired  pleasures 
of  the  country?  Do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and  noble  houses, 
or  take  delight  in  pleasant  groves  and  woods,  or  fruitful 
gardens,  which  teach  and  instruct  nature  to  produce  and  bring 
forth  more  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  plants,  than  her  own  store 
can  supply  her  with  ?  All  this  we  owe  to  peace,  and  the 
dissolution  of  this  peace  disfigures  all  this  beauty,  and  in  a 
short  time  covers  and  buries  all  this  order  and  delight  in  ruin 
and  rubbish.  Finally,  have  we  any  content,  satisfaction,  and 
joy,  in  the  conversation  of  each  other,  in  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  which  more  adorn 
mankind  than  all  those  buildings  and  plantations  do  the  fields 
and  grounds  on  which  they  stand?  Even  this  is  the  blessed 
effect  and  legacy  of  peace;  and  war  lays  our  natures  and 
manners  as  waste  as  our  gardens  and  our  habitations  ;  and  we 
can  as  easily  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity 
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of  the  other,   under   the   cursed   jurisdiction    of  drums  and 
trumpets. 

"  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men,"  was  one  of  the  primitive  injunctions  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  comprehends  not  only  particular  and  private  men 
but  kings  and  princes  themselves.  St.  Paul  knew  well,  that 
the  peaceable  inclinations  and  dispositions  of  subjects  could  do 
little  good,  if  the  sovereign  princes  were  disposed  to  war ;  but 
if  they  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neighbours,  their 
subjects  cannot  but  be  happy.  And  the  pleasure  that  God 
Himself  takes  in  that  temper  needs  no  other  manifestation 
than  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  makes  to  those  who  con- 
tribute towards  it,  in  His  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  "  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  .  .  .  .  If  we  had  not  the  woful  experience 
of  so  many  hundred  years,  we  should  hardly  think  it  possible 
that  men,  who  pretend  to  embrace  the  gospel  of  peace,  should 
be  so  unconcerned  in  the  obligation  and  effects  of  it;  and 
when  God  looks  upon  it  as  the  greatest  blessing  He  can  pour 
down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  please  Him  best  and 
observe  His  commands,  "  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye 
shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid,"  that  men 
study  nothing  more  than  how  to  throw  off  and  deprive  them- 
selves and  others  of  this  His  precious  bounty ;  as  if  we  were 
void  of  all  natural  reason,  as  well  as  without  the  elements  of 
religion;  for  nature  itself  disposes  us  to  a  love  of  society, 
which  cannot  be  preserved  without  peace. 
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JOHN    EVELYN. 


John  Evelyn  (1620-1706)  was  a  Sussex  gentleman  of  considerable 
scientific  and  literary  tastes  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1661.  His  two  chief  works  were  Sylva  (1664),  a  treatise 
on  forestry,  marked  by  much  grace  of  style,  and  his  Diary.  The 
Diary  was  not  published  until  18 18,  and  gives  us  a  very  faithful 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  events  in  English  public  life  from  1641  to 
1706.     Less  detailed  than  Pepys'  it  is  also  less  egoistic  and  tedious. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON. 

The  conflagration  was  so  universal,  and  the  people  so 
astonished,  that  from  the  beginning,  I  know  not  by  what 
despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it ;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentation, 
running  about  like  distracted  creatures,  without  at  all  attempt- 
ing to  save  even  their  goods;  such  a  strange  consternation 
there  was  upon  them,  so  as  it  burned  both  in  breadth  and 
length,  the  churches,  public  halls,  exchange,  hospitals,  monu- 
ments, and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodigious  manner  from 
house  to  house,  and  street  to  street,  at  great  distances  one  from 
the  other ;  for  the  heat  with  a  long  set  of  fair  and  warm  weather, 
had  even  ignited  the  air,  and  prepared  the  materials  to  conceive 
the  fire,  which  devoured  after  an  incredible  manner,  houses, 
furniture  and  everything.  Here  we  saw  the  Thames  covered 
with  goods  floating,  all  the  barges  and  boats  laden  with  what 
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some  had  time  and  courage  to  save,  as,  on  the  other,  the  carts, 
etc.,  carrying  out  to  the  fields,  which  for  many  miles  were 
strewed  with  movables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter 
both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oh !  the 
miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle !  such  as  haply  the  world 
had  not  seen  since  the  foundation  of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the 
universal  conflagration.  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like 
the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seen  above  forty  miles 
round  about  for  many  nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  may  never 
behold  the  like,  now  seeing  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one 
flame  :  the  noise  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  the  women  and  children,  the  hurry  of 
people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches  was  like  a 
hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed,  that 
at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it ;  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which  they  did 
for  near  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds 
of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  reached,  upon  computation,  near 
fifty  miles  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  afternoon  burning,  a 
resemblance  of  Sodom  or  the  last  day.  London  was,  but  is  no 
more  ! 

I  was  not  able  to  pass  through  any  of  the  narrow  streets,  but 
kept  the  widest;  the  ground  and  air,  smoke  and  fiery  vapour 
continued  so  intense,  that  my  hair  was  almost  singed,  and  my 
feet  insufferably  surheated.  The  by-lanes  and  narrower  streets 
were  quite  filled  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could  one  have  known 
where  he  was,  but  by  the  ruins  of  some  church  or  hall,  that  had 
some  remarkable  tower  or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went 
towards  Islington  and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  seen 
200,000  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  dispersed  and  lying 
along  by  their  heaps  of  what  they  could  save  from  the  fire, 
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deploring  their  loss,  and  though  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and 
destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny  for  relief,  which  to  me 
appeared  a  stranger  sight  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His 
majesty  and  Council  indeed  took  all  imaginable  care  for  their 
relief,  by  proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  calamity  and 
confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an  alarm  begun  that  the 
French  and  Dutch,  with  whom  we  are  now  in  hostility,  were 
not  only  landed,  but  even  entering  the  city.  There  was  in 
truth  some  days  before  great  suspicion  of  these  two  nations 
joining ;  and  now,  that  they  had  been  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
town.  This  report  did  so  terrify  that  on  a  sudden  there  was 
such  an  uproar  and  tumult,  that  they  ran  from  their  goods,  and 
taking  what  weapons  they  could  come  at,  they  could  not  be 
stopped  from  falling  on  some  of  those  nations  whom  they 
casually  met,  without  sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril 
grew  so  excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amazed,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  pains  and  great  difficulty  reduce  and 
appease  the  people,  sending  troops  of  Soldiers  and  guards  to 
cause  them  to  retire  into  the  fields  again  where  they  were 
watched  all  this  night. 
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SAMUEL   PEPYS. 


Samuel  Pepys  (1633- 1703)  was  born  in  humble  circumstances, 
but  by  dint  of  perseverance  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  showed  himself  a  most  industrious 
official.  During  the  years  1660-9  he  kept  a  very  full  diary  of 
events,  public  and  private,  confidential  in  character  and  written 
originally  in  cipher.  The  diary  is  invaluable  as  a  picture  of  the 
age  (it  includes  detailed  accounts  of  the  Plague  and  of  the  Great 
Fire)  and  of  the  man,  being  one  of  the  most  self-revealing  pieces 
of  autobiography  which  any  literature  possesses. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  "PEPYS'S  DIARY." 

I  heard  the  news  of  a  letter  from  Monk,  who  was  now  gone 
into  the  City  again,  and  did  resolve  to  stand  for  the  sudden 
filling  up  of  the  House,  and  it  was  very  strange  how  the  coun- 
tenance of  men  in  the  Hall  was  all  changed  with  joy  in  half 
an  hour's  time.  So  I  went  up  to  the  lobby,  where  I  saw  the 
Speaker  reading  of  the  letter;  and  after  it  was  read,  Sir  A. 
Haselrigge  came  out  very  angry,  and  Billing  standing  at  the 
door,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  cried,  "Thou  man,  will  thy 
beast  carry  thee  any  longer  ?  thou  must  fall ! "  We  took  coach 
for  the  City  to  Guildhall,  where  the  Hall  was  full  of  people 
expecting  Monk  and  Lord  Mayor  to  come  thither,  and  all  very 
joyful.  Met  Monk  coming  out  of  the  chamber  where  he  had 
been  with  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  but  such  a  shout  I  never 
heard  in  all  my  life,  crying  out,  "God  bless  your  Excellence." 
Here  I  met  with  Mr.  Lock,  and  took  him  to  an  ale-house ; 
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when  we  were  come  together,  he  told  us  the  substance  of  the 
letter  that  went  from  Monk  to  the  Parliament ;  wherein  after 
complaints  that  he  and  his  officers  were  put  upon  such  offices 
against  the  City  as  they  could  not  do  with  any  content  or 
honour,  it  states,  that  there  are  many  members  now  in  the 
House  that  were  of  the  late  tyrannical  Committee  of  Safety. 
That  Lambert  and  Vane  are  now  in  town,  contrary  to  the  vote 
of  Parliament.  That  many  in  the  House  do  press  for  new 
oaths  to  be  put  upon  men ;  whereas  we  have  more  cause  to  be 
sorry  for  the  many  oaths  that  we  have  already  taken  and 
broken.  That  the  late  petition  of  the  fanatic  people  presented 
by  Barebone,  for  the  imposing  of  an  oath  upon  all  sorts  of 

people,  was  received  by  the  House  with  thanks 

We  were  told  that  the  Parliament  had  sent  Scott  and  Robinson 
to  Monk  this  afternoon,  but  he  would  not  hear  them;  and 
that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had  offered  their  own  houses 
for  himself  and  his  officers,  and  that  his  soldiers  would  lack 
for  nothing.  And  indeed  I  saw  many  people  give  the  soldiers 
drink  and  money,  and  all  along  the  streets  cried,  "  God  bless 
them  ! "  and  extraordinary  good  words.  Hence  we  went  to  a 
merchant's  house  hard  by,  where  I  saw  Sir  Nich.  Crisp,  and  so 
we  went  to  the  Star  Tavern — Monk  being  then  at  Benson's. 
In  Cheapside  there  was  a  great  many  bonfires,  and  Bow  bells 
and  all  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  as  we  went  home  were  a- 
ringing.  Hence  we  went  homewards,  it  being  about  ten  at 
night.  But  the  common  joy  was  everywhere  to  be  seen  !  The 
number  of  bonfires,  there  being  fourteen  between  St.  Dunstan's 
and  Temple  Bar,  and  at  Strand  Bridge  I  could  at  one  time  tell 
thirty-one  fires.  In  King  Street  seven  or  eight ;  and  all  along 
burning,  and  roasting,  and  drinking  for  rumps;  there  being 

rumps  tied  upon  sticks  and  carried  up  and  down 

At  one  end  4of  the  street  you  would  think  there  was  a  whole 
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lane  on  fire,  and  so  hot  that  we  were  fain  to  keep  on  the 
further  side. 

•  •  •  •  • 

14th.  To  Westminster  Hall,  there  being  many  new  remon- 
strances and  declarations  from  many  counties  to  Monk  and 
the  City,  and  one  coming  from  the  North  from  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  I  heard  that  the  Parliament  had  now  changed  the 
oath  so  much  talked  of  to  a  promise ;  and  that  among  other 
qualifications  for  the  members  that  are  to  be  chosen,  one  is, 
that  no  man,  nor  the  son  of  any  man,  that  hath  been  in  arms 
during  the  life  of  the  father,  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
to  sit  in  Parliament. 

March  5th.  To  Westminster  by  water,  only  seeing  Mr. 
Pinky  at  his  house,  where  he  showed  me  how  he  had  always 
kept  the  lion  and  unicorn,  in  the  back  of  his  chimney,  bright, 
in  expectation  of  the  King's  coming  again. 

6th.     Shrove  Tuesday Everybody  now  drink 

the  King's  health  without  any  fear,  whereas  before  it  was  very 
private  that  a  man  dare  do  it.  Monk  this  day  is  feasted  at 
Mercers'  Hall,  and  is  invited  one  after  another,  to  all  the 
twelve  halls  in  London.  Many  think  that  he  is  honest  yet, 
and  some  or  more  think  him  to  be  a  fool  that  would  raise  him- 
self, but  think  that  he  will  undo  himself  by  endeavouring  it. 

1 6th.  To  Westminster  Hall,  where  I  heard  how  the  Parlia- 
ment had  this  day  dissolved  themselves,  and  did  pass  very 
cheerfully  through  the  Hall,  and  the  Speaker  without  his  mace. 
The  whole  Hall  was  joyful  thereat,  as  well  as  themselves,  and 
now  they  begin  to  talk  loud  of  the  King.  To-night  I  am  told, 
that  yesterday,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  one  came 
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with  a  ladder  to  the  Great  Exchange,  and  wiped  with  a  brush 
the  inscription  that  was  on  King  Charles,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  bonfire  made  in  the  Exchange,  and  people  called  out 
"God  bless  King  Charles  the  Second !" 

May  2nd.  The  King's  letter  was  read  in  the  House  wherein 
he  submits  himself  and  all  things  to  them,  as  to  an  Act  of 
Oblivion  to  all,  unless  they  shall  please  to  except  any,  as  to  the 
confirming  of  the  sales  of  the  King's  and  Church  lands,  if 
they  see  good.  The  House,  upon  reading  the  letter,  ordered 
^50,000  to  be  forthwith  provided  to  send  to  his  Majesty  for 
his  present  supply,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  return  an 
answer  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  letter ;  and 
that  the  letter  be  kept  among  the  records  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  in  all  this  not  so  much  as  one  No. 


"fet&Sfj 
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JOHN   DRYDEN. 


John  Dryden  was  born  in  1631,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Trinity,  Cambridge.  His  first  important  poem  was  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell  (1658),  soon  to  be  followed  by  Astrcea 
Redux,  a  welcome  to  the  returning  Charles.  The  next  twenty 
years  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  drama,  the  only  poem  of  note 
being  the  Annus  Mirabilis  describing  the  wonderful  events  of 
1665-6.  About  1681-2  Dryden's  interest  in  politics  became  keen, 
and  he  wrote  three  satires — Absalom  and  Achitophel,  The  Medal, 
and  Macfleckuoe — against  the  country  party.  His  interest  in 
religious  questions  led  to  the  writing  of  Religio  Laid  in  1682,  and 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther  (an  allegory)  in  1687.  During  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  Dryden  translated  much  from  Latin  and 
Italian,  and  modernized  Chaucer.  Dryden  was  also  a  prose 
writer  and  a  critic  of  no  mean  order,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  modern  short  sentence  in  place  of  the  old  sentence-paragraph. 
His  death  took  place  in  1700. 


SHAFTESBURY,  DESCRIBED  AS  ACHITOPHEL, 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cursed : 
For  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace, 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay 
And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay ; 
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A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  near  the  sands,  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 

Else,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 

To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke, 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook ; 

And  fitted  Israel  with  a  foreign  yoke ; 

Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name ; 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 

Where  crowds  can  wink  and  no  offence  be  known, 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  ! 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  n'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean, 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress  ; 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown  ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
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From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  unmortal  song. 
But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 
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His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so ! 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did  adorn, 
But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring ; 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poisoned,  soon  as  born, 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

He,  private,  marked  the  faults  of  others'  sway, 
And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun  ; 

Not  like  rash  monarchs,  who  their  youth  betray 
By  acts  their  age,  too  late,  would  wish  undone. 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design ; 

We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him  but  Heaven, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  join — 

Rewards  that  less  to  him  than  us  were  given. 
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Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land  he  passed, 
Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East  subdue^ 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste, 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend ; 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  men 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 

Fame  of  the  asserted  sea,  through  Europe  blown, 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love ; 

Each  knew  that  side  must  conquer  he  would  own, 
And  for  him  fiercely  as  for  empire  strove. 

Nor  died  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  went  less, 
But  when  fresh  laurels  courted  him  to  live ; 

He  seemed  but  to  prevent  some  new  success, 
As  if  above  what  triumphs  Earth  could  give. 

His  latest  victories  still  thickest  came, 
As  near  the  centre  motion  doth  increase  ; 

Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own  mighty  name, 
Did,  like  the  Vestal,  under  spoils  decrease. 

His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest ; 

His  name  a  great  example  stands  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blessed 

Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 
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JOHN   LOCKE. 


John  Locke  (1632-1704)  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Whigs 
and  an  advocate  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  His  chief  writings  are 
the  Letter  on  Toleration,  a  Treatise  on  Education,  and  the  Essay 
071  the  Human  Understanding.  In  the  last  of  these  Locke 
advances  his  theory  of  innate  ideas  with  great  accuracy  of  thought 
and  lucidity  of  expression. 


CHRISTIAN  REVELATION. 

A  great  many  things  which  we  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
belief  of  from  our  cradles,  and  are  notions  grown  familiar,  we 
take  for  unquestionable,  obvious  truth,  and  easily  demonstrable, 
without  considering  how  long  we  might  have  been  in  doubt  Or 
ignorance  of  them  had  revelation  been  silent.  And  many  are 
beholden  to  revelation  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  It  is  no 
diminishing  to  revelation  that  reason  gives  its  suffrage  too  to 
the  truths  revelation  has  discovered.  But  it  is  our  mistake  to 
think,  that  because  reason  confirms  them  to  us,  we  had  the 
first  certain  knowledge  of  them  from  thence,  and  in  that  clear 
evidence  we  now  possess  them.  The  contrary  is  manifest  in 
the  defective  morality  of  the  Gentiles  before  our  Saviour's  time, 
and  the  want  of  reformation  in  the  principles  and  measures  of 
it  as  well  as  practice.  Philosophy  seemed  to  have  spent  its 
strength,  and  done  its  utmost ;  or  if  it  should  have  gone  further, 
as  we  see  it  did  not,  and  from  undeniable  principles  given 
us  ethics  in  a  science  like  mathematics  in  every  part  demon- 
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strable,  this  yet  would  not  have  been  so  effectual  to  man  in  his 
imperfect  state,  nor  proper  for  the  cure.  The  greatest  part  of 
mankind  want  leisure  or  capacity  for  demonstrations,  nor  can 
carry  a  train  of  proofs,  which  in  that  way  they  must  always 
depend  upon  for  conviction,  and  cannot  be  required  to  assent 
to  till  they  see  the  demonstration.  Whenever  they  stick,  the 
teachers  are  always  put  upon  truth,  and  must  clear  the  doubt 
by  a  thread  of  coherent  deductions  from  the  first  principle,  how 
long  or  how  intricate  soever  that  be.  And  you  may  as  soon 
hope  to  have  all  the  day-labourers  and  tradesmen,  the 
spinsters  and  dairy-maids,  perfect  mathematicians,  and  to 
have  them  perfect  in  ethics  this  way  :  hearing  plain  com- 
mands is  the  only  course  to  bring  them  to  obedience  and 
practice  :  the  greatest  part  cannot  know,  and  therefore  they 
must  believe.  And,  I  ask,  whether  our  coming  from  heaven 
in  the  power  of  God,  in  full  and  clear  evidence  and  demonstra- 
tion of  miracles,  giving  plain  and  direct  rules  of  morality  and 
obedience,  be  not  likelier  to  enlighten  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  set  them  right  in  their  duties,  and  bring  them  to  do  them, 
than  by  reasoning  with  them  from  general  notions  and 
principles  of  human  reason.  And  were  all  the  duties  of 
human  life  clearly  demonstrated,  yet  I  conclude,  when  well 
considered,  that  method  of  teaching  men  their  duties  would  be 
thought  proper  only  for  a  few  who  had  much  leisure,  improved 
understandings,  and  were  used  to  abstract  reasonings :  but  the 
instruction  of  the  people  were  best  still  to  be  left  to  the  precepts 
and  principles  of  the  gospel.  The  healing  of  the  sick,  the 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind  by  a  word,  the  raising  and  being 
raised  from  the  dead  are  matters  of  fact  which  they  can  with- 
out difficulty  conceive ;  and  that  he  who  does  such  things  must 
do  them  by  the  assistance  of  a  divine  power.  These  things 
lie   level  to  the  ordinariest  comprehension  ;  he  that  can  dis- 
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tinguish  between  sick  and  well,  lame  and  sound,  dead  and 
alive,  is  capable  of  this  doctrine.  To  one  who  is  once  per- 
suaded that  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by  God  to  be  a  King  and  a 
Saviour  of  those  who  do  believe  in  Him,  all  His  commands 
become  principles ;  there  needs  no  other  proof  for  the  truth  of 
what  He  says  but  that  He  said  it ;  and  then  there  needs  no 
more  but  to  read  the  inspired  books  to  be  instructed  ;  all  the 
duties  of  morality  lie  there  clear  and  plain,  and  easy  to  be 
understood.  And  here  I  appeal,  whether  this  be  not  the 
surest,  the  safest,  the  most  effectual  way  of  teaching  ;  especially 
if  we  add  this  further  consideration,  that,  as  it  suits  the  lowest 
capacities  of  reasonable  creatures,  so  it  reaches  and  satisfies, 
nay,  enlightens  the  highest.  The  most  elevated  under- 
standings cannot  but  submit  to  the  authority  of  this  doctrine 
as  divine ;  which,  coming  from  the  mouths  of  a  company  of 
illiterate  men,  hath  not  only  the  attestation  of  miracles,  but 
reason  to  confirm  it,  since  they  delivered  no  precepts  but  such, 
as  though  reason  of  itself  had  not  clearly  made  out,  yet  it 
could  not  but  assent  to  when  thus  discovered,  and  think  itself 
indebted  for  the  discovery.  The  credit  and  authority  our 
Saviour  and  His  apostles  had  over  the  minds  of  men,  by  the 
miracles  they  did,  tempted  them  not  to  mix  (as  we  find  in  that 
of  all  the  sects  of  philosophers  and  other  religions)  any  conceits, 
any  wrong  rules,  anything  tending  to  their  own  by  interest, 
or  that  of  a  party,  in  their  morality ;  no  tang  of  prepossession 
or  fancy  ;  no  footsteps  of  pride  or  vanity  ;  no  touch  of  ostenta- 
tion or  ambition  appears  to  have  a  hand  in  it :  it  is  all  pure, 
all  sincere ;  nothing  too  much,  nothing  wanting ;  but  such  a 
complete  rule  of  life,  as  the  wisest  men  must  acknowledge, 
tends  entirely  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  that  all  would 
be  happy  if  all  would  practise  it. 
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ISAAC   BARROW. 


Isaac  Barrow  (1630-77),  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  of  his  age,  being  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician,  as  a  theologian,  and  as  a  linguist.  His  two 
great  theological  works  are  his  Treatise  on  the  Pole's  Supremacy^ 
and  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 


THE   WORK   OF  A   GENTLEMAN. 

He,  out  of  grateful  regard  to  Divine  bounty  for  the  eminency 
of  his  station,  adorned  with  dignity  and  repute,  for  the  plenti- 
ful accommodations  and  comforts  of  his  life,  for  his  exemption 
from  those  pinching  wants,  those  meaner  cares,  those  sordid 
entertainments,  and  those  toilsome  drudgeries,  to  which  other 
men  are  subject,  is  bound  to  be  more  diligent  in  God's  service, 
employing  all  the  advantages  of  his  state  to  the  glory  of  his 
munificent  Benefactor,  to  whose  good  providence  alone  he  doth 
owe  them;  for  "who  maketh  him  to  differ"  from  another?  And 
what  hath  he  that  he  did  not  receive  from  God's  free  bounty  ? 

In  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  his  heart  should  be 
enlarged  with  a  thankful  sense  of  God's  goodness  to  him ;  his 
mouth  should  ever  be  filled  with  acknowledgments  and  praise  ; 
he  should  dedicate  larger  portions  of  that  free  leisure  which  God 
hath  granted  to  him,  in  waiting  on  God  and  constant  perform- 
ances of  devotion. 

He,  in  frequently  reflecting  on  the  particular  ample  favours  of 
God  to  him,  should  imitate  the  holy  Psalmist,  that  illustrious 
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pattern  of  great  and  fortunate  men  ;  saying  after  him  with  his 
spirit  and  disposition  of  soul,  "  Thou  hast  brought  me  to  great 
honour,  and  comforted  me  on  every  side ;  therefore  will  I  praise 
Thee  and  Thy  faithfulness,  O  God."  "  Lord,  by  Thy  favour 
Thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong:  Thou  hast 
set  my  feet  in  a  large  room."  ....  In  conceiving  such  medi- 
tations, his  head  and  his  heart  should  constantly  be  employed; 
as  also  in  contriving  ways  of  declaring  and  discharging  real 
gratitude,  asking  himself,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  ?  "  What  shall  I  render  to  Him  not  only  as 
a  man,  for  all  the  gifts  of  nature ;  as  a  Christian  for  all  the 
blessings  of  grace  ;  but  as  a  gentleman  also,  for  the  "many  ad- 
vantages of  this  my  condition,  beyond  so  many  of  my  brethren 
by  special  Providence  indulged  to  me  ? 

He  hath  all  the  common  duties  of  piety,  of  charity,  of 
sobriety  to  discharge  with  fidelity,  for  being  a  gentleman  doth 
not  exempt  him  from  being  a  Christian,  but  rather  more  strictly 
doth  engage  him  to  be  such  in  a  higher  degree  than  others ;  it 
is  an  obligation  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  in  return  for 
God's  peculiar  favour,  to  pay  God  all  due  obedience,  and  to 
exercise  himself  in  all  good  works,  disobedience  being  a  more 
heinous  crime  in  him,  than  in  others  who  have  not  such 
encouragements  to  serve  God. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  gentleman  to  administer  relief  to  his 
poor  neighbours  in  their  want  and  distresses  by  his  wealth.  It  is 
his  business  to  direct  and  advise  the  ignorant,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  reclaim  the  wicked,  and  encourage  the  good  by  his 
wisdom.  It  is  his  business  to  protect  the  weak,  to  rescue  the 
oppressed,  to  ease  those  who  groan  under  heavy  burdens,  by  his 
power ;  to  be  such  a  gentleman,  and  so  employed  as  Job  was, 
who  "did  not  eat  his  morsel  alone,"  ....  who  "did  not  with- 
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hold  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  cause  the  eyes  of  the  widow 
to  fail,"  ....  who  "  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him." 

It  is  his  business  to  be  hospitable,  kind  and  helpful  to 
strangers,  following  those  noble  gentlemen,  Abraham  and  Lot, 
who  were  so  ready  to  invite  and  entertain  strangers  with  boun- 
tiful courtesy. 

It  is  his  business  to  maintain  peace,  and  appease  discussions 
among  his  neighbours,  interposing  his  counsel  and  authority  in 
order  thereto,  whereto  he  hath  that  brave  gentleman,  Moses, 
recommended  for  his  pattern. 

It  is  his  business  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
his  country  with  his  best  endeavours,  and  by  all  his  interest, 
in  which  practice  the  Sacred  History  doth  propound  divers 
gallant  gentlemen  (Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  Nehemiah,  Daniel, 
Mordecai,  and  all  such  renowned  patriots)  to  guide  him. 

It  is  his  business  to  govern  his  family  well ;  to  educate  his 
children  in  piety  and  virtue,  to  keep  his  servants  in  good  order. 
....  It  is  his  business  to  cultivate  his  mind  with  knowledge, 
with  generous  dispositions,  with  all  worthy  accomplishments 
befitting  his  condition  and  qualifying  him  for  honourable 
action,  so  that  he  may  excel,  and  bear  himself  above  the 
vulgar  level,  no  less  in  real  inward  worth,  than  in  exterior 
garb ;  that  he  be  not  a  gentleman  merely  in  name  or  show.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  business  especially  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  ways,  that  they  may  have  good  influence  on  others,  who 
are  apt  to  look  on  him  as  their  guide  and  pattern. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE. 


Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  1688,  the  son  of  Catholic  parents. 
Educated  privately,  he  began  to  write  poetry  at  an  early  age.  His 
Pastorals  were  published  in  1709,  followed  by  the  mock-heroic 
Rape  of  the  Lock  in  1712.  From  1715-25  he  was  engaged  on  his 
translations  from  Homer,  winning  thereby  both  fame  and  fortune. 
Pope's  life  was  one  long  warfare  with  literary  rivals  and  enemies, 
and  these  quarrels  largely  furnished  the  themes  for  his  satires, 
published  between  1729  and  1742  ;  the  most  famous  of  these  was 
the  Dunciad.  Besides  the  satires  Pope  wrote  moral  essays  in 
verse,  the  best  of  which  was  the  Essay  on  Man,  very  poor  in  its 
philosophy  but  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  versifi- 
cation and  for  the  point  of  its  epigrams.  Pope  is  largely  the  poet 
of  the  commonplace,  but  he  always  expresses  those  commonplaces 
in  harmonious  and  polished  verse. 


MAN  AND   NATURE. 

Hope  humbly,  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest : 
The  soul  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way ; 
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Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 

Behind  the  cloud-tipped  hill,  a  humbler  heav'n  : 

Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 

Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 

No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire , 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust, 
Yet  cry,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there  : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God. 
In  Pride,  in  reasoning  Pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  Angels,  Angels  would  be  Gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  Angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  Angels,  Men  rebel. 
And  who  but  wishes  to  revert  the  laws 
Of  order  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause. 


See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
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Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go  ! 
Around,  how  wide  !  how  deep  extend  below  ! 
Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man ; 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach,  from  Infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  Nothing.     On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours  ; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where  one  step  broken  the  great  scale's  destroyed  : 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky  ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurled, 
Being  on  being  wrecked,  and  world  on  world, 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  the  centre  nod, 
And  Nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 


All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 
That  changed  though  all,  and  yet  in  all  the,  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees,  . 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
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Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns  ; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 
Cease  then,  nor  Order  Imperfection  name  ; 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit !     In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear ; 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee, 
All  Chance,  Direction  which  thou  can'st  not  see : 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  Evil  universal  good  : 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right. 


EDWARD   YOUNG. 
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EDWARD   YOUNG. 


Edward  Young  (1681-1765)  was  a  writer  of  small  importance 
until  he  published  the  Complaint,  or  Night  thoughts  on  Life, 
Death,  and  Immortality  in  nine  books  (1740).  The  poem  is  in 
sonorous  blank  verse,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  sepulchral  rhetoric, 
giving  voice  to  the  vague  aesthetic  melancholy  of  the  age. 


THE   VALUE   OF   TIME. 

Time  is  eternity  ; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give ; 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile : 
Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 
Ah  !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance  !)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  Nature's  voice  unstified  would  recall), 
Drives  headlong  tow'rds  the  precipice  of  death 
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Death  most  our  dread  ;  death  thus  more  dreadful  made  ; 

O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 

Leisure  is  pain  !  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels  ; 

How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 

Blest  leisure  is  our  curse  ;  like  that  of  Cain, 

It  makes  us  wander,  wander  earth  around, 

To  fly  that  tyrant  Thought.     As  Atlas  groaned 

The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 

We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement ; 

The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields  ; 

Slight  inconvenience  !  prisons  hardly  frown, 

From  hateful  time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 

Yet  when  death  kindly  tenders  us  relief, 

We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink, 

Ages  to  years.     The  telescope  is  turned 

To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) ; 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 

And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age. 

Behold  him  when  past  by ;  what  then  is  seen 

But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  ? 

And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 

Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  on  his  career  ! 

Leave  to  thy  foes  these  errors  and  these  ills ; 
To  Nature  just,  their  cause  and  cure  explore. 
Not  short  Heav'n's  bounty,  boundless  our  expense ; 
No  niggard  Nature ;  men  are  prodigals. 
We  waste,  not  use  our  time  ;  we  breathe,  not  live. 
Time  wasted  is  existence,  used,  is  life; 
And  bare  existence,  man,  to  life  ordain'd, 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  might. 
And  why  ?  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  waste 
Enjoin'd  to  fly ;  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars, 
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To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man ; 

Time's  use  was  doom'd  a  pleasure,  waste  a  pain, 

That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen, 

And  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure  ; 

Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 

Life's  cares  are  comforts ;  such  by  Heav'n  designed  ; 

He  that  has  none  must  make,  them,  or  be  wretched. 

Cares  are  employments  ;  and  without  employ 

The  soul  is  on  the  rack,  the  rack  of  rest, 

To  souls  most  adverse;  action  all  their  joy. 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while  here 
How  tasteless  !  and  how  terrible  when  gone  ! 
Gone  !  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  us  still ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past 
And  time  possessed  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ? 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained, 
Time  used. 

The  man  who  concentrates  his  hours 
By  vig'rous  effort  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 
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JONATHAN   SWIFT. 


Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745)  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  rose  to  be  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  the  household  of  Sir  William  Temple,  where 
he  wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Books  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  prose 
satires.  He  was  the  author  in  1724  of  the  famous  Drapier  Letters 
against  Wood's  halfpence,  and  in  1726  published  his  most  famous 
book,  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  a  satire  on  humanity  at  large. 


BATTLE    OF    THE    BOOKS. 

Things  were  at  this  crisis  when  a  material  accident  fell  out. 
For  upon  the  highest  corner  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a 
certain  spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the 
destruction  of  infinite  numbers  of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay 
scattered  before  the  gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones 
before  the  cave  of  some  giant  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were 
guarded  with  turnpikes  and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modern 
way  of  fortification.  After  you  had  passed  several  courts  you 
came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you  might  behold  the  constable 
himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which  had  windows  fronting  to 
each  avenue  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon  all  occasions  of  prey 
or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in 
peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by  swallows 
from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below ;  when  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wandering 
bee,   to   whose   curiosity   a   broken   pane   in   the   glass    had 
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discovered  itself,  and  in  he  went,  where,  expatiating  a  while 
he  at  last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of 
the  spider's  citadel;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight, 
sunk  down  to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavoured  to 
force  his  passage,  and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spidei 
within,  feeling  the  terrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that 
nature  was  approaching  her  final  dissolution,  or  else  that 
Beelzebub,  with  all  his  legions,  was  come  to  revenge  the  death 
of  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  whom  his  enemy  had  slain 
and  devoured.  However,  he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to 
issue  forth  and  meet  his  fate.  Meanwhile,  the  bee  had 
acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted  securely  at  some 
distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wings,  and  dis- 
engaging them  from  the  ragged  remnants  of  the  cobweb.  By 
this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was 
very  near  at  his  wits'  end ;  he  stormed  and  swore  like  a  mad- 
man, and  swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.  At  length, 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from 
events  (for  they  knew  each  other  by  sight),  "  A  plague  split 
you,"  said  he ;  "  is  it  you  that  have  made  this  litter  here ; 
could  not  you  look  before  you?  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?  "  "  Good  words, 
friend,"  said  the  bee,  having  now  pruned  himself,  and  being 
disposed  to  droll ;  "  I'll  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to  come 
near  your  kennel  no  more  ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  confounded 
pickle  since  I  was  born."  "Sirrah,"  replied  the  spider,  "if 
it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you 
better  manners."  "I  pray,  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  "or 
you'll  spend  your  substance,  and  for  aught  I  see,  you  may 
stand  in   need   of  it   all  towards  the  repair  of  your  house." 
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"  Rogue,  rogue,"  replied  the  spider,  "  yet  methinks  you  should 
have  more  respect  to  a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to 
be  so  much  your  betters."  "  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee,  "the 
comparison  will  amount  to  a  very  good  jest,  and  you  will  do 
me  a  favour  to  let  me  know  the  reasons  that  all  the  world  is 
pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dispute."  At  this  the  spider, 
having  swelled  himself  into  the  size  and  posture  of  a  dis- 
putant, began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit  of  controversy, 
with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry,  to  urge  on 
his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answers  or 
objections  of  his  opposite,  and  fully  predetermined  in  his 
mind  against  all  conviction. 

"  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  "  by  the  comparison 
with  such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house 
or  home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  born  to  no  possession 
of  your  own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your 
livelihood  is  a  universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter 
over  fields  and  gardens  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob 
a  nettle  as  easily  as  a  violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal, 
furnished  with  a  native  stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle 
(to  show  my  improvements  in  the  mathematics)  is  all  built  with 
my  own  hands,  and  the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of 
my  own  person." 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  "  to  hear  you  grant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my  voice  ;  for  then, 
it  seems,  I  am  obliged  to  Heaven  alone  for  my  flights  and  my 
music ;  and  Providence  would  never  have  bestowed  on  me  two 
such  gifts  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visit, 
indeed,  all  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden, 
but  whatever  I  collect  enriches  myself  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and 
your  skill  in  architecture,  and  other  mathematics  I  have  little  to 
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say:  in  that  building  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
been  labour  and  method  enough ;  but,  by  woeful  experience 
for  us  both,  it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and 
matter,  as  well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of 
being  obliged  to  no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spin- 
ning out  all  from  yourself ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  judge  of  the 
liquor  in  the  vessel  by  what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good 
plentiful  store  of  dirt  and  poison  in  your  heart ;  and  though  I 
would  by  no  means  lessen  or  disparage  your  genuine  stock  of 
either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  somewhat  obliged,  for  an  increase 
of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance.  Your  inherent  portion 
of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweepings  exhaled  from 
below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a  share  of  poison  to 
destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question  comes  all  to 
this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that  which,  by  a 
lazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  overweening 
pride,  feeding,  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into  venom, 
producing  nothing  at  all  but  flybane  and  a  cobweb  ;  or  that 
which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search,  much  study, 
true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home  honey 
and  wax  ?  " 

The  dispute  was  managed  with  such  eagerness,  clamour,  and 
warmth,  that  the  two  parties  of  books,  in  arms  below,  stood 
silent  a  while,  waiting  in  suspense  what  would  be  the  issue ; 
which  was  not  long  undetermined  :  for  the  bee,  grown  im- 
patient at  so  much  loss  of  time,  fled  straight  away  to  a  bed  of 
roses,  without  looking  for  a  reply,  and  left  the  spider,  like  an 
orator,  collected  in  himself,  and  just  prepared  to  burst  out. 

It  happened  upon  this  emergency  that  ^Esop  broke  silence 
first.  He  had  been  of  late  most  barbarously  treated  by  a 
strange  effect  of  the  regent's  humanity,  who  had  torn  off  his 
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title-page,  sorely  defaced  one-half  of  his  leaves,  and  chained 
him  fast  among  a  shelf  of  Moderns.  Where,  soon  discovering 
how  high  the  quarrel  was  likely  to  proceed,  he  tried  all  his  arts 
and  turned  himself  to  a  thousand  forms.  At  length,  in  the 
borrowed  shape  of  an  ass,  the  regent  mistook  him  for  a 
Modern ;  by  which  means  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
escape  to  the  Ancients,  just  when  the  spider  and  the  bee  were 
entering  into  their  contest  .  .  .  .  "  The  disputants,"  said 
he,  **  have  admirably  managed  the  dispute  between  them,  have 
taken  in  the  full  strength  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  exhausted  the  substance  of  every  argument  pro  and  con. 
It  is  but  to  adjust  the  reasonings  of  both  to  the  present  quarrel, 
then  to  compare  and  apply  the  labours  and  fruits  of  each,  as 
the  bee  has  learnedly  deduced  from  them,  and  we  shall  find 
the  conclusion  fall  plain  and  close  upon  the  Moderns  and 
us.  For  pray,  gentlemen,  was  ever  anything  so  modern  as 
the  spider  in  his  air,  his  turns,  and  his  paradoxes  ?  he  argues 
.  .  .  that  he  spins  wholly  from  himself,  and  scorns  to  own 
any  obligation  or  assistance  from  without.  Then  he  displays 
to  you  his  great  skill  in  architecture  and  improvement  in  the 
mathematics.  To  all  this  the  bee ;  as  an  advocate  retained  by 
us,  the  Ancients,  thinks  fit  to  answer,  that,  if  one  may  judge 
of  the  great  genius  or  inventions  of  the  Moderns  by  what  they 
have  produced,  you  will  hardly  have  countenance  to  bear  you 
out  in  boasting  of  either.  Erect  your  schemes  with  as  much 
method  and  skill  as  you  please ;  yet,  if  the  materials  be 
nothing  but  dirt  ...  the  edifice  will  conclude  at  last  in 
a  cobweb ;  the  duration  of  which,  like  that  of  other  spiders 
webs,  may  be  imputed  to  their  being  forgotten,  or  neglected, 
or  hid  in  a  corner.  For  anything  else  of  genuine  that  the 
Moderns  may  pretend  to,  I  cannot  recollect ;  unless  it  be  a 
large  vein   of  wrangling  and   satire,  much   of  a  nature  and 
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substance  with  the  spiders'  poison.  ...  As  for  us",  the 
Ancients,  we  are  content  with  the  bee,  to  pretend  to  nothing  of 
our  own  beyond  our  wings  and  our  voice  :  that  is  to  say,  our 
flights  and  our  language.  For  the  rest,  whatever  we  have  got 
has  been  by  infinite  labour  and  search,  and  ranging  through 
every  corner  of  nature ;  the  difference  is,  that,  instead  of  dirt 
and  poison,  we  have  rather  chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey 
and  wax ;  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  *  noblest  of 
things,  which  are  sweetness  and  light." 

THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  uneasy  when  great 
ones  are  not  in  the  way.  For  want  of  a  block  he  will  stumble 
at  a  straw. 

A  person  was  asked  to  court  what  he  thought  of  an  ambas- 
sador and  his  train  who  were  all  embroidery  and  lace,  full  of 
bows,  cringes,  and  gestures ;  he  said,  it  was  Solomon's  impor- 
tation, gold  and  apes. 

An  old  miser  kept  a  tame  jackdaw,  that  used  to  steal  pieces 
of  money  and  hide  them  in  a  hole,  which  the  cat  observing, 
asked  why  he  would  hoard  up  those  round  shining  things  that 
he  could  make  no  use  of?  "  Why,"  said  the  jackdaw,  "my 
master  has  a  whole  chest  full,  and  makes  no  more  use  of  them 
than  I." 

There  are  few  countries  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would  not 
support  double  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer 
where  one-third  of  the  people  are  not  extremely  stinted  even  in 
the  necessaries  of  life.  I  send  out  twenty  barrels  of  corn, 
which  would  maintain  a  family  in  bread  for  a  year,  and  I  bring 
back  in  return  a  vessel  of  wine,  which  half-a-dozen  good  fellows 
would  drink  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the  expense  of  their  health 
and  reason. 
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DANIEL   DEFOE. 


Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731)  was  an  active  politician  and  pamph- 
leteer throughout  his  career.  Imprisoned  on  a  political  charge  in 
1704,  he  issued  from  Newgate  his  famous  Review.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  took  to  writing  novels  remarkable  for  their 
realistic  detail  and  for  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  written 
definitely  with  intent  to  deceive.  The  two  most  important  of  these 
were  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  and  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  Yearf 
a  realistic  but  entirely  imaginary  diary  of  events. 


PLYMOUTH. 

(From  London  to  Land's  End.) 

Plymouth  is  indeed  a  town  of  consideration,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  public.  The  situation  of  it  between  two  very 
large  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  which 
is  very  remarkable  for  the  advantage  of  navigation.  The 
Sound  or  bay  is  compassed  on  every  side  with  hills,  and  the 
shore  generally  steep  and  rocky,  though  the  anchorage  is  good, 
and  it  is  pretty  safe  riding.  In  the  entrance  to  this  bay  lies  a 
large  and  most  dangerous  rock,  which  at  high  water  is  covered, 
but  at  low  tide  lies  bare,  where  many  a  good  ship  has  been  lost, 
even  in  the  view  of  safety,  and  many  a  ship's  crew  drowned  in 
the  night,  before  help  could  be  had  for  them. 

Upon  this  rock  (which  was  called  Eddystone  from  its 
situation)  the  famous  Mr.  Winstanley  undertook  to  build  a 
lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  sailors,  and  with  great  art  and 
expedition  finished  it ;  which  work — considering  its  height, 
the  magnitude  of  its  building,  and  the  little  hold  there  was  by 
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which  it  was  possible  to  fasten  it  to  the  rock — stood  to  admira- 
tion, and  bore  out  many  a  bitter  storm. 

Mr.  Winstanley  often  visited,  and  frequently  strengthened, 
the  building  by  new  works,  and  was  so  confident  of  its  firmness 
and  stability,  that  he  usually  said  he  only  desired  to  be  in  it 
when  a  storm  should  happen  j  for  many  people  had  told  him 
it  would  certainly  fall  if  it  came  to  blow  a  little  harder  than 
ordinary. 

But  he  happened  at  last  to  be  in  it  once  too  often—  namely, 
when  that  dreadful  tempest  blew,  November  27,  1703.  This 
tempest  began  on  the  Wednesday  before,  and  blew  with  such 
violence,  and  shook  the  lighthouse  so  much,  that,  as  they  told 
me  there,  Mr.  Winstanley  would  fain  have  been  on  shore,  and 
made  signals  for  help  ;  but  no  boats  durst  go  off  to  him  ;  and, 
to  finish  the  tragedy,  on  the  Friday,  November  26th,  when  the 
tempest  was  so  redoubled  that  it  became  a  terror  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  first  sight  there  seaward  that  the  people  of  Plymouth 
were  presented  with  in  the  morning  after  the  storm  was  the 
bare  Eddystone,  the  lighthouse  being  gone ;  in  which  Mr. 
Winstanley  and  all  that  were  with  him  perished,  and  were 
never  seen  or  heard  of  since.  But  that  which  was  a  worse  lot 
still  was  that,  a  few  days  after,  a  merchant's  ship  called  the 
Winchelsea,  homeward  bound  from  Virginia,  not  knowing  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  was  down,  for  want  of  the  light  that 
should  have  been  seen,  run  foul  of  the  rock  itself,  and  was 
lost  with  all  her  lading  and  most  of  her  men.  But  there  is 
now  another  lighthouse  built  on  the  same  rock. 


R.G.W. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


Joseph  Addison  was  born  in  1672,  and  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Oxford.  Influential  connections  and  a  ready  pen  secured  him 
several  government  posts,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  skill 
as  a  periodical  essayist.  He  assisted  Steele  in  the  composition 
of  The  Tatler  (1709-11),  and  was  the  editor  in  1711-12  of  The 
Spectator.  After  these  Addison  engaged  on  several  journalistic 
ventures  without  any  great  success.  Before  his  death  in  1719 
Addison  had  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
simple,  lucid  English,  and  by  the  excellent  tone  of  his  literary 
work  had  raised  the  whole  tastes  of  his  age. 


THE   COVERLEY   GHOST. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house,  among  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms,  which  are 
shot  up  so  very  high  that,  when  one  passes  under  them,  the 
rooks  and  crows  that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be 
cawing  in  another  region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  this 
kind  of  noise,  which  I  consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to 
that  Being  who  supplies  the  wants  of  the  whole  creation,  and 
who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the  young 
ravens  that  call  upon  Him.  I  like  this  retirement  the  better, 
because  of  an  ill  report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted ;  for 
which  reason  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the  family)  no  living 
creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chaplain.  My  good  friend 
the  butler  desired  me  with  a  very  long  face  not  to  venture  my- 
self in  it  after  sunset,  for  that  one  of  the  footmen  had  been 
almost  frightened  out  his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him 
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in  the  shape  of  a  black  horse  without  a  head,  to  which  he 
added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of  the  maids  coming  home 
late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her  head  heard  such  a 
rustling  among  the  bushes  that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most 
proper  scenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins 
of  the  abbey  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  every  side,  and 
half  covered  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes,  the  harbours  of  several 
solitary  birds,  which  seldom  make  their  appearance  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  churchyard, 
and  has  still  several  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying  places. 
There  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if 
you  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound 
repeated.  At  the  same  time  the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  croak- 
ing of  the  ravens,  which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the 
tops  of  them,  looks  exceedingly  solemn  and  venerable.  These 
objects  naturally  raise  seriousness  and  attention ;  and  when 
night  heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her 
supernumerary  horrors  upon  everything  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  weak  minds  fill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude  where  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  conspired  with  so  many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I 
observed  a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an  imagination 
that  is  apt  to  startle  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  black 
horse  without  a  head,  and  I  daresay  the  poor  footman  lost  his 
wits  upon  some  such  trivial  occasion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,  that  at  his  first  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  three  parts 
of  his  house  altogether  useless ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked 
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up ;  that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night ; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  because 
there  went  a  story  in  the  family  that  a  butler  had  formerly 
hanged  himself  in  it ;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  had  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either 
her  husband,  a  son,  or  a  daughter  had  died.  The  knight, 
seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  him- 
self in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of 
his  mother  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and 
exorcised  by  his  chaplain,  who  lay  in  every  room  one  after 
another,  and  by  that  means  dissipated  the  fears  which  had  so 
long  reigned  in  the  family. 

SIR   ROGER. 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
heart,  his  next,  to  escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the 
last  interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected, 
but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an 
honest  mind  than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives  itself 
seconded  by  the  applauses  of  the  public.  A  man  is  more  sure 
of  his  conduct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passes  upon  his  own 
behaviour  is  thus  warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
all  that  know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only  at 
peace  with  himself,  but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  about  him. 
He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for  his  universal  benevolence  to 
mankind,  in  the  returns  of  affection  and  good  will  which  are 
paid  to  him  by  everyone  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I 
lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  respect 
which  is  shown  to  the  good  old  knight.    He  would  needs  carry 
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Will  Wimble  and  myself  with  him  to  the  country  assizes.  .  .  .  In 
our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd  accident,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  relating,  because  it  shows  how  desirous  all  who  knew 
Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When  we 
were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at  a  little 
inn,  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses.  The  man  of  the  house 
had  it  seems  been  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family,  and 
to  do  honour  to  his  old  master,  had  some  time  since,  unknown 
to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the  door,  so 
that  the  knight's  head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road  about  a  week 
before  he  himself  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  As  soon  as 
Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  his  servant's  in- 
discretion proceeded  wholly  from  affection  and  good  will,  he 
only  told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compliment,  and 
when  the  fellow  seemed  to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added, 
with  a  more  decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for 
any  man  under  a  duke ;  but  told  him  at  the  same  time  that  it 
might  be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  Accordingly  they  got  a  painter  by 
the  knight's  directions  to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and 
by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features,  to  change  it  into  the  Sara- 
cen's head.  I  should  not  have  known  this  story  had  not  the 
innkeeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my  hearing, 
that  his  honour's  head  was  brought  back  last  night  with  the 
alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon  this 
my  friend,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  related  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  into  the 
room.  I  could  not  forbear  discovering  greater  expressions  of 
mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monstrous 
face,  under  which,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  to  frown  and 
stare  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  I  could  still  discover  a 
distant  resemblance  of  my  old  friend.     Sir  Roger,  upon  see- 
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ing  me  laugh,  desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought  it 
possible  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  disguise.  I  at  first 
kept  my  usual  silence,  but  upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me  to 
tell  him  whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen, 
I  composed  my  countenance  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and 
replied  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides. 

My  friend,  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beauti- 
fied the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own 
choosing.  He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit  cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  communion  table  at  his  own  expense.  He 
has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate,  he  found 
his  parishioners  very  irregular ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  them 
kneel  and  join  in  the  responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a 
hassock  and  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  an  itinerant  singing  master,  who  goes  about  the 
country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes 
of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much  value  them- 
selves, and,  indeed,  out-do  most  of  the  country  churches  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it 
besides  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a 
short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up 
and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding, 
either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servant  to  them. 
Several  other  of  the  old  knight's  peculiarities  break  out  upon 
these  occasions. 
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RICHARD   STEELE. 


Richard  Steele  (1675-1729)  was  in  succession  soldier,  drama- 
tist, periodical  essayist,  and  politician.  It  was  in  the  third  of 
these  characters  that  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
founded  The  Tatler  in  1709,  and  when  that  became  defunct 
assisted  Addison  in  the  composition  of  The  Spectator.  His  chief 
plays  are  The  Conscious  Lovers  and  The  Tender  Husband^ 
belonging  to  the  school  of  sentimental  comedy. 


WHAT   IS   GLORY? 


Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  human  life,  the  love  of  glory 
is  the  most  ardent.  According  as  this  is  cultivated  in  princes, 
it  produces  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil.  Where 
sovereigns  have  it  by  impressions  received  from  education 
only,  it  creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a  noble  mind ;  where 
it  is  the  natural  bent  of  the  prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him 
to  the  pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  The  two  greatest  men 
now  in  Europe,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  great,  are  Louis,  King  of  France,  and  Peter,  Emperor  of 
Russia.  As  it  is  certain  that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the 
practice  of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleasing  amusement  to 
examine  the  glory  of  these  potentates,  and  distinguish  that 
which  is  empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous  for  what  is  solid, 
lasting  and  important. 

Louis  of  France  had  his  infancy  attended  by  crafty  and 
worldly  men,  who  made  extent  of  territory  the  most  gloriou 
instances  of  power,  and  mistook  the  spreading  of  fame  for  the 
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acquisition  of  honour.  The  young  monarch's  heart  was  by 
such  conversation  easily  deluded  into  a  fondness  for  vain-glory, 
and  upon  these  unjust  principles  to  form  or  fall  in  with  suit- 
able projects  of  invasion,  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  guilts 
that  attend  war  when  it  is  unjust.  At  the  same  time  this 
tyranny  was  laid,  sciences  and  arts  were  encouraged  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  as  if  men  of  higher  faculties  were  to  be 
bribed  to  permit  the  massacre  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  ostentation  of  riches,  the  vanity  of  equipage,  shame  of 
poverty,  and  ignorance  of  modesty,  were  the  common  arts  ot 
life  .  .  .  With  such  false  colours  have  the  eyes  of  Louis 
been  enchanted,  from  the  debauchery  of  his  early  youth  to  the 
superstition  of  his  present  old  age.  Hence  it  is  that  he  has  the 
patience  to  have  statues  erected  to  his  prowess,  his  valour,  his 
fortitude,  and  in  the  softnesses  and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be 
applauded  for  magnanimity  and  enterprise  in  military  achieve- 
ments. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia  when  he  came  to  years  of  man- 
hood, though  he  found  himself  emperor  of  a  vast  and  numerous 
people,  master  of  an  endless  territory,  absolute  commander  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects — in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
bounded power  and  greatness  turned  his  thoughts  upon  him- 
self and  people  with  sorrow.  Sordid  ignorance  and  a  brute 
manner  of  life  this  generous  prince  beheld  and  contemned  from 
the  light  of  his  own  genius.  His  judgment  suggested  this  to 
him,  and  his  courage  prompted  him  to  amend  it.  In  order  to 
this  he  did  not  send  to  the  nation  from  whence  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  borrowed  its  politeness,  but  himself  left  his 
diadem  to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and  honour,  and  appli- 
cation to  useful  arts,  wherein  to  employ  the  laborious,  the 
simple,  the  honest  part  of  his  people.  Mechanic  employments 
and  operations  were  very  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  favour 
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and  observation.  With  this  glorious  intention  he  travelled  into 
foreign  nations  in  an  obscure  manner,  above  receiving  little 
honours  where  he  sojourned,  but  prying  into  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  their  arts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means 
has  this  great  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
lasting  fame,  by  personal  labour,  personal  knowledge,  personal 
valour. 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person  it  is  perplexity  to  know 
where  to  begin  his  encomium.  Others  may  in  a  metaphorical 
or  philosophical  sense  be  said  to  command  themselves,  but 
this  emperor  is  also  literally  under  his  own  command.  How 
generous  and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own  name  as 
a  private  man  in  the  army  he  raised,  that  none  in  it  might 
expect  to  outrun  the  steps  with  which  he  himself  advanced ! 
By  such  measures  this  godlike  prince  learned  to  conquer, 
learned  to  use  his  conquests.  How  terrible  has  he  appeared 
in  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory  ! 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what  they  please 
by  their  corrupt  imaginations,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  station ; 
and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will 
certainly  disappear  at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how  care- 
fully ought  the  true  notions  of  it  to  be  preserved,  and  how 
industrious  should  we  be  to  encourage  any  impulses  towards 
it !  .  .  .  The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  consists 
in  these  three  particulars  : — "  That  the  people  love  us ;  that 
they  have  confidence  in  us ;  that,  being  affected  with  a  certain 
admiration  towards  us,  they  think  we  deserve  honour."  This 
was  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  commonwealth.  But  if  one 
were  to  form  a  notion  of  consummate  glory  under  our  constitu- 
tion, one  must  add  to  the  above-mentioned  felicities  a  certain 
necessary  inexistence  and  disrelish  of  all  the  rest  without  the 
prince's  favour.     He   should,  methinks,   have   riches,  power, 
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honour,  command,  glory;  but  riches,  power,  honour,  command 
and  glory  should  have  no  charms  but  as  accompanied  with  the 
affections  of  his  prince.  He  should,  methinks,  be  popular 
because  a  favourite,  and  a  favourite  because  popular.  Were  it 
not  to  make  the  character  too  imaginary  I  would  give  him 
sovereignty  over  some  foreign  territory,  and  make  him  esteem 
that  an  empty  addition  without  the  kind  regards  of  his  own 
prince.  One  may  merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  com- 
posed and  circumstantiated,  and  if  he  were  so  made  for  power 
without  an  incapacity  for  giving  jealousy,  he  would  be  also 
glorious  without  possibility  of  receiving  disgrace.  This 
humility  and  this  importance  must  make  his  glory  immortal. 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  beyond  the  usual  length 
of  this  paper,  but  if  I  could  suppose  such  rhapsodies  could 
outlive  the  common  fate  of  ordinary  things,  I  would  say  these 
sketches  and  faint  images  of  glory  were  drawn  in  August, 
1711,  when  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  made  that  memorable 
march,  wherein  he  took  the  French  lines  without  bloodshed. 
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OLIVER   GOLDSMITH. 


Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1728.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  studied  law  and  medicine  by 
turns.  After  a  wandering  life  on  the  Continent,  he  became  a 
school-usher  and  did  much  literary  work,  often  merely  to  order. 
In  1764  he  published  The  Traveller,  embodying  the  experiences  of 
his  foreign  travels,  and  in  1770  the  Deserted  Village,  a  poem 
possessing  great  charm  of  description. 

Of  his  prose  works  the  most  important  are  Letters  from,  a  Citizen 
of  the  World  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  an  idyllic  but  humorous 
description  of  the  "  loves  and  the  simple  lives  of  country  people  in 
country  scenery." 

Goldsmith  was  also  the  author  of  two  famous  prose-comedies, 
The  Good-Natured  Man  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  latter  of 
which  is  still  acted.  Goldsmith  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Temple,  close  to  which  he  had 
lived  for  a  great  part  of  his  life. 


FRANCE. 
(From  The  Traveller.) 


To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
We  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
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Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marked  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.     Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  three-score. 

So  bright  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display ; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  ev'n  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
'Till,  seeming  blessed,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise  ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
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Here  beggar  Pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  wealth  of  self-applause. 


THE    VILLAGE    PASTOR. 

(From  The  Deserted  Village) 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place. 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings  but  relieved  their  pain  : 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
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Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray ; 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  smile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed ; 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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ESSAY  ON  POVERTY. 

It  is  usually  said  by  grammarians  that  the  use  of  language  is  to 
express  our  wants  and  desires ;  but  men  who  know  the  world 
hold,  and  I  think  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  he  who  best 
knows  how  to  keep  his  necessities  private  is  the  most  likely 
person  to  have  them  redressed  ;  and  that  the  true  use  of  speech 
is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  mankind  generally 
confer  their  favours,  there  appears  something  so  attractive  in 
riches  that  the  large  heap  generally  collects  from  the  smaller ; 
and  the  poor  find  as  much  pleasure  in  increasing  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  rich,  as  the  miser,  who  owns  it,  sees  happiness 
in  its  increase.  Nor  is  there  in  this  anything  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  morality.  Seneca  himself  allows,  that,  in  conferring 
benefits,  the  present  should  always  be  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  receiver.  Thus  the  rich  receive  large  presents,  and  are 
thanked  for  accepting  them.  Men  of  middling  stations  are 
obliged  to  be  content  with  presents  something  less ;  while  the 
beggar,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  want  indeed,  is  well  paid  if 
a  farthing  reward  his  warmest  solicitations. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  had  his  ups 
and  downs  in  life,  as  the  expression  is,  must  have  frequently 
experienced  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  must  know,  that  to 
have  much,  or  to  seem  to  have  it,  is  the  only  way  to  have 
more.  Ovid  finely  compares  a  man  of  broken  fortune  to  a 
fallen  column ;  the  lower  it  sinks  the  greater  is  that  weight 
it  is  obliged  to  sustain.  Thus,  when  a  man's  circumstances 
are  such  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  borrow,  he  finds  numbers 
willing  to  lend  him ;  but  should  his  wants  be  such  that  he  sues 
for  a  trifle,  it  is  two  to  one  whether  he  may  be  trusted  with  the 
smallest  sum.     A  certain  young  fellow,  whom  I  knew,  when- 
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ever  he  had  occasion  to  ask  his  friend  for  a  guinea,  used  to 
prelude  his  request  as  if  he  wanted  two  hundred ;  and  talked 
so  familiarly  of  large  sums  that  none  could  ever  think  he 
wanted  a  small  one.  The  same  gentleman,  whenever  he 
wanted  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  always  made  the  proposa 
in  a  laced  coat ;  for  he  found  by  experience  that,  if  he 
appeared  shabby  on  these  occasions,  his  tailor  had  taken  an 
oath  against  trusting ;  or,  what  was  every  whit  as  bad,  his 
foreman  was  out  of  the  way,  and  would  not  be  at  home  for 
some  time. 

There  can  be  no  inducements  to  reveal  our  wants,  except  to 
find  pity,  and  by  this  means  relief;  but,  before  a  man  opens 
his  mind  in  such  circumstances,  he  should  first  consider 
whether  he  is  contented  to  lose  the  esteem  of  the  person  he 
solicits,  and  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  up  friendship  to 
excite  compassion.  Pity  and  friendship  are  passions  incom- 
patible with  each  other ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  both  can 
reside  in  any  breast,  for  the  smallest  space,  without  injuring 
each  other.  Friendship  is  made  up  of  esteem  and  pleasure ; 
pity  is  composed  of  sorrow  and  contempt ;  the  mind  may 
for  some  time  fluctuate  between  them,  but  it  can  never  enter- 
tain both  at  once. 

In  fact,  pity,  though  it  may  often  relieve,  is  but  at  best  a 
short-lived  passion,  and  seldom  affords  distress  more  than  a 
transitory  assistance.  With  some  it  scarce  lasts  from  the  first 
impulse  till  the  hand  can  be  put  into  the  pocket ;  with  others 
it  may  continue  for  twice  that  space;  and,  on  some  of  extra- 
ordinary sensibility,  I  have  seen  it  operate  for  half-an-hour 
together :  but  still,  last  as  it  may,  it  generally  produces  but 
beggarly  effects;  and  where,  from  this  motive,  we  give  five 
farthings,  from  others  we  give  five  pounds.  Whatever  be 
our  feelings  from  the  first  impulse  of  distress,  when  the  same 
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distress  solicits  a  second  time,  we  then  feel  with  diminished 
sensibility;  and,  like  the  repetition  of  an  echo,  every  stroke 
becomes  weaker,  till  at  last  our  sensations  lose  all  mixture  of 
sorrow,  and  degenerate  into  downright  contempt. 

To  ward  off  the  gripe  of  Poverty  you  must  pretend  to  be  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  she  will  at  least  use  you  with  ceremony. 
If  you  be  caught  dining  upon  a  halfpenny  porringer  of  pease- 
soup  and  potatoes,  praise  the  wholesomeness  of  your  frugal 

repast If  you  are  obliged  to  wear  flimsy  stuff  in 

the  midst  of  winter,  be  the  first  to  remark  that  stuffs  are  very 
much  worn  at  Paris ;  or,  if  there  be  found  some  irreparable 
defects  in  any  part  of  your  equipage  which  cannot  be  concealed 
by  all  the  arts  of  sitting  cross-legged,  coaxing,  or  darning,  say 
that  neither  you  nor  Sir  Samson  Gideon  were  ever  very  fond 
of  dress.  If  you  be  a  philosoper,  hint  that  Plato  or  Seneca 
are  the  tailors  you  choose  to  employ ;  assure  the  company  that 
man  ought  to  be  content  with  a  bare  covering,  since  what  now 
is  so  much  his  pride  was  formerly  his  shame.  In  short,  how- 
ever caught,  never  give  out,  but  ascribe  to  the  frugality  of  your 
disposition  what  others  might  be  apt  to  attribute  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  your  circumstances.  To  be  poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is 
a  certain  method  never  to  rise  :  pride  in  the  great  is  hateful,  in 
the  wise  it  is  ridiculous  ;  but  beggarly  pride  is  a  rational 
vanity  which  I  have  been  taught  to  applaud  and  excuse. 

PRETENDED    LEARNING. 

(From   The  Citizen  of  the  World.) 

Our  scholars  of  China  have  a  most  profound  veneration  for 
forms.  A  first-rate  beauty  never  studied  the  decorums  cf 
dress  with  more  assiduity ;  they  may  properly  enough  be  said 

K.G.W.  k 
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to  be  clothed  with  wisdom  from  head  to  foot,  they  have  their 
philosophical  caps  and  philosophical  whiskers,  their  philo- 
sophical slippers  and  philosophical  fans ;  there  is  even  a 
philosophical  standard  for  measuring  the  nails  :  and  yet,  with 
all  this  seeming  wisdom,  they  are  often  found  to  be  mere 
empty  pretenders. 

A  character  of  this  kind  generally  receives  company  in  his 
study  in  all  the  pensive  formality  of  slippers  and  easy  chair 
The  table  is  covered  with  a  large  book,  which  is  always  kept 
open  and  never  read;  his  solitary  hours  being  dedicated  to 
dozing,  mending  pens,  feeling  his  pulse,  peeping  through  the 
microscope,  and  sometimes  reading  amusing  books  which  he 
condemns  in  company.  His  library  is  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  neatness,  and  is  generally  a  repository  of  scarce 
books,  which  bear  a  high  price,  because  too  dull  or  useless  to 
become  common  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  publication. 

Such  men  are  generally  candidates  for  admittance  into 
literary  clubs,  academies,  and  institutions,  where  they  regularly 
meet  to  give  and  receive  a  little  instruction,  and  a  great  deal 
of  praise.  In  conversation  they  never  betray  ignorance, 
because  they  never  seem  to  receive  information.  Offer  a  new 
observation,  they  have  heard  it  before ;  pinch  them  with  an 
argument,  and  they  reply  with  a  sneer. 

Yet  how  trifling  soever  these  little  arts  may  appear,  they 
answer  one  valuable  purpose  of  gaining  the  practisers  the 
esteem  they  wish  for.  The  bounds  of  a  man's  knowledge  are 
easily  concealed  if  he  has  but  prudence ;  but  all  can  readily 
see  and  admire  a  gilt  library,  a  set  of  long  nails,  a  silver 
standish,  or  a  well  combed  whisker,  who  are  incapable  of  dis 
tinguishing  a  dunce. 
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China  is  replete  with  men  whose  only  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge arise  from  external  circumstances  ;  and  in  Europe,  every 
country  abounds  with  them  in  proportion  to  its  ignorance. 
Spain  and  Flanders,  who  are  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
learning  at  least  three  centuries,  have  twenty  literary  titles  and 
marks  of  distinction  unknown  to  France  or  England.  .  .  . 
A  round  cap  entitles  one  student  to  argue,  and  a  square  cap 
permits  another  to  teach,  while  a  cap  with  a  tassel  almost 
sanctifies  the  head  it  happens  to  cover.  But,  where  true 
knowledge  is  cultivated,  these  formalities  begin  to  disappear. 
The  ermined  cowl,  the  solemn  beard,  and  sweeping  train  are 
laid  aside.  Philosophers  dress,  and  talk,  and  think,  like  other 
men;  and  lamb  skin  dressers,  and  cap  makers,  and  tail  carriers, 
now  deplore  a  literary  age. 

For  my  own  part,  my  friend,  I  have  seen  enough  of  pre- 
suming ignorance  never  to  venerate  wisdom  but  where  it 
actually  appears.  I  have  received  literary  titles  and  distinctions 
myself,  and,  by  the  quantity  of  my  own  wisdom,  know  how 
very  little  wisdom  they  can  confer. 

SIGHT-SEEING. 

(From  The  Citizen  of  the  World.) 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  this  people  seem  fond  of 
sights  and  monsters.  I  am  told  of  a  person  who  gets  a  very 
comfortable  livelihood  by  making  wonders,  and  then  selling  or 
showing  them  to  the  people  for  money,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  they  were  in  the  beginning ;  by  locking  them  up 
close,  and  showing  for  money,  they  soon  become  prodigies. 
.  .  .  .  By  their  fondness  for  sights,  one  would  be  apt 
to  imagine  that,  instead  of  desiring  to  see  things  as  they  should 
be,  they  are  rather  solicitous  of  seeing  them  as  they  ought  not 
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to  be.  A  cat  with  four  legs  is  disregarded,  though  never  so 
useful ;  but  if  it  has  but  two,  and  is  consequently  incapable  of 
catching  mice,  it  is  reckoned  inestimable,  and  every  man  of 
taste  is  ready  to  raise  the  auction 

A  gentleman  showing  me  his  collection  of  pictures,  stopped 
at  one  with  peculiar  admiration.  "  There,"  cries  he,  "  is  an 
inestimable  piece."  I  gazed  at  the  picture  for  some  time,  but 
could  see  none  of  those  graces  with  which  he  seemed  enrap- 
tured ;  it  appeared  to  me  the  most  paltry  piece  of  the  whole 
collection.  I  therefore  demanded  where  those  beauties  lay,  of 
which  I  was  yet  insensible.  "  Sir,"  cries  he,  "  the  merit  does 
not  consist  in  the  piece,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done :  the  painter  drew  the  whole  with  his  foot,  and  held  the 
pencil  between  his  toes  :  I  bought  it  at  a  very  great  price ;  for 
peculiar  merit  should  be  ever  rewarded." 

But  these  people  are  not  more  fond  of  wonders  than  liberal 
in  rewarding  those  who  show  them.  From  the  wonderful  dog 
of  knowledge,  at  present  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility, 
down  to  the  man  with  the  box,  who  professes  to  show  the  most 
imitation  of  Nature  that  ever  was  seen,  they  all  live  in  luxury. 
A  singing-woman  shall  collect  subscriptions  in  her  own  coach- 
and-six  :  a  fellow  shall  make  a  fortune  by  tossing  a  straw  from 
his  toe  to  his  nose  :  one,  in  particular,  has  found  that  eating 
fire  was  the  most  ready  way  to  live  ;  and  another,  who  jingles 
several  bells  fixed  to  his  cap,  is  the  only  man  that  I  know  of 
who  has  received  emolument  from  the  labours  of  his  head. 

A  young  author,  a  man  of  good-nature  and  learning,  was 
complaining  to  me  some  nights  ago,  of  this  misplaced  gene- 
rosity of  the  times.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  have  I  spent  part  of 
my  youth  in  attempting  to  instruct  and  amuse  my  fellow- 
creatures,  and  all  my  reward  has  been  solitude,  poverty,  and 
reproach ;  while  a  fellow  possessed  even  of  the  smallest  share 
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of  fiddling  merit,  or  who  has  perhaps  learned  to  whistle 
double,  is  rewarded,  applauded,  and  caressed  ! "  "  Prythee, 
young  man,"  says  I  to  him,  "  are  you  ignorant,  that  in  so  large 
a  city  as  this,  it  is  better  to  be  an  amusing  than  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society?  Can  you  leap  up  and  touch  your  feet  four 
times  before  you  come  to  the  ground?"  " No,  sir."  "Can 
you  jump  for  a  man  of  quality?"  "No,  sir."  "Can  you  stand 
upon  two  horses  at  full  speed?"  "No,  sir"  "Can  you 
swallow  a  penknife?"  "I  can  do  none  of  these  tricks."  "Why, 
then,"  cried  I,  "there  is  no  other  prudent  means  of  subsistence 
left  but  to  apprize  the  town  that  you  speedily  intend  to  eat  up 
your  own  nose  by  subscription." 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


Samuel  Johnson  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  the  year  1709,  and 
after  spending  some  time  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  came  to 
London  to  make  his  living  by  literature.  In  1738  he  wrote  his 
satire  of  London,  followed  by  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  in 
1749.  From  1750-2  he  issued  the  bi-weekly  Rambler,  and  in  1755 
his  world-famous  Dictionary.  In  1759  he  wrote  Passe/as,  Prince 
of  Abyssinia,  his  one  and  only  novel.  His  last  work  of  importance 
was  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  (1779-81),  a  monument  of  dictatorial  but 
somewhat  wrong-headed  criticism.  After  a  long  struggle  against 
poverty  and  want,  Johnson  reached  in  the  end  a  position  of  com- 
parative affiuence,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1784  was  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  literary  circle. 


MILTON'S  "PARADISE  LOST." 

The  plan  of  Paradise  Lost  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it 
comprises  neither  human  actions  nor  human  manners.  The 
man  and  woman  who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a  state  which  no 
other  man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no 
transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged  ;  beholds  no  condition 
in  which  he  can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place  himself; 
he  has,  therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  disobedience ;  we 
all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  must  bewail  our  offences  ;  we 
have  restless  and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and  in 
the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and  friends ;  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  we  hope  to  be  included ;    in  the  de- 
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scription  of  Heaven  and  Hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we 
are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  horror  or 
bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new ;  they  have 
been  taught  to  our  infancy ;  they  have  mingled  with  our 
solitary  thoughts  and  familiar  conversations,  and  are  habitually 
interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being,  therefore, 
not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed  emotion  in  the  mind ; 
what  we  knew  before  we  cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected, 
cannot  surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  awful  scenes,  from  some  we 
recede  with  reverence,  except  when  stated  hours  require  their 
association  ;  and  from  others  we  shrink  with  horror,  or  admit 
them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  counterpoises  to  our 
interests  and  passions.  Such  images  rather  obstruct  the  career 
of  fancy  than  incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terror  are,  indeed,  the  genuine  sources  of 
poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imagina- 
tion can  at  least  conceive ;  and  poetical  terrors  such  as  human 
strength  and  fortitude  may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of 
eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the  mind 
sinks  under  them  in  passive  helplessness,  content  with  calm 
belief  and  humble  adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different  appearance, 
and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images.  This  Milton  has  undertaken  and  performed  with 
pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Whoever 
considers  the  few  radical  positions  which  the  Scriptures  afforded- 
him,  will  wonder  by  what  energetic  operation  he  expanded 
them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  licentiousness 
of  fiction 
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Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and 
genius  ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of  materials,  with  judgment  to 
digest,  and  fancy  to  combine  them.  Milton  was  able  to  select 
from  nature,  or  from  story,  from  an  ancient  fable,  or  from 
modern  science,  whatever  could  illustrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts. 
An  accumulation  of  knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fer- 
mented by  study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  said,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole, 
by  one  of  his  economists,  that  in  reading  Paradise  Lost  we 
read  a  book  of  universal  knowledge. 

ALEXANDER   POPE. 

Pope  was,  from  his  birth,  of  a  constitution  tender  and  delicate, 
but  is  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition.  The  weakness  of  his  body  continued 
through  his  life,  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind,  perhaps,  ended 
with  his  childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was  so 
pleasing  that  he  was  called  in  fondness  "  the  little  nightingale." 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught  to  read  by  an 
aunt,  and  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  became  a  lover 
of  books.  He  first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books, 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary  hand  was  not 
elegant. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he  lisped  in  num- 
bers," and  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  he  began  to  make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that  when  he  lay  in  his 
cradle  "  the  bees  swarmed  about  his  mouth." 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be  a  poet,  with 
which  his  father  accidentally  concurred,  by  proposing  subjects, 
and  obliging  him  to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals, 
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after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was  satisfied,  would 
say  "  These  are  good  rhymes."  In  his  perusal  of  the  English 
poets  he  soon  distinguished  the  versification  of  Dryden,  which 
he  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and  was  impressed 
with  such  veneration  for  his  instructor  that  he  persuaded  some 
friends  to  take  him  to  the  coffee-house  which  Dryden  fre- 
quented, and  pleased  himself  with  having  seen  him.  Dryden 
died  May  i,  1701,  some  days  before  Pope  was  twelve,  so  early 
must  he  therefore  have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal 
of  genius.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could  have  known 
the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him  and  foreseen  the 
greatness  of  his  young  admirer  ? 


The  method  of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  trans- 
lation, was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and 
gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and  refine  them.  .  . 
By  perpetual  practice  language  had,  in  his  mind,  a  systematic 
arrangement ;  having  always  the  same  use  for  words,  he  had 
words  so  selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call. 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself  to  have  perceived 
in  the  progress  of  his  translation.  But  what  was  yet  of  more 
importance,  his  effusions  were  always  voluntary  and  his  sub- 
jects chosen  by  himself.  His  independence  secured  him  from 
drudging  at  a  task  and  labouring  upon  a  barren  topic;  he 
never  exchanged  praise  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  con- 
dolence or  congratulation.  His  poems,  therefore,  were  scarcely 
ever  temporary.  He  suffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages 
to  pass  without  a  song,  and  derived  no  opportunities  from 
recent  events,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  accidental  dis- 
position of  his  readers.  He  was  never  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  soliciting  the  sun  to  shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the 
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graces  and  virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  saying  what  multitudes 
have  said  before  him.  When  he  could  produce  nothing  new 
he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent. 

His  publications  were,  for  the  same  reason,  never  hasty. 
He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two 
years  under  his  inspection ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He  suffered  the 
tumult  of  imagination  to  subside  and  the  novelties  of  invention 
to  grow  familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured 
of  its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first  fondness. 
He  consulted  his  friends,  and  listened  with  great  willingness  to 
criticism;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own  judgment. 

Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by 
some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he 
composed  without  consideration  and  published  without  correc- 
tion. What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call  or  gather  in  one 
excursion  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The 
dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  senti- 
ments, to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
might  produce  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the  flights  of 
Dryden  therefore  are  higher,  Pope  continues  longer  on  the 
wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the 
heat  is  more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses 
expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read 
with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

MAN   AND  THE  ANIMAL  CREATION. 
(From  fiasselas.) 

"  What,"  said  he,  "  makes  the  difference  between  man  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  ?  Every  beast  that  strays  be- 
side me  has  the  same  corporeal  necessities  with  myself:  he  is 
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hungry  and  crops  the  grass,  he  is  thirsty  and  drinks  the  stream, 
his  thirst  and  hunger  are  appeased,  he  is  satisfied  and  sleeps ; 
he  rises  again  and  is  hungry,  he  is  again  fed  and  is  at  rest.  I 
am  hungry  and  thirsty  like  him,  but  when  thirst  and  hunger 
cease  I  am  not  at  rest ;  I  am,  like  him,  pained  with  want, 
but  am  not,  like  him,  satisfied  with  fulness.  The  intermediate 
hours  are  tedious  and  gloomy ;  I  long  again  to  be  hungry,  that 
I  may  again  quicken  my  attention.  The  birds  peck  the  berries 
or  the  corn,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves,  where  they  sit  in  seem- 
ing happiness  on  the  branches,  and  waste  their  lives  in  tuning 
one  unvaried  series  of  sounds.  I,  likewise,  can  call  the  lutanist 
and  the  singer,  but  the  sounds  that  pleased  me  yesterday  weary 
me  to-day,  and  will  grow  yet  more  wearisome  to-morrow.  I 
can  discover  within  me  no  power  of  perception  which  is  not 
glutted  with  its  proper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  find  myself 
delighted.  Man  surely  has  some  latent  sense  for  which  this 
place  affords  no  gratification,  or  he  has  some  desires  distinct 
from  sense,  which  must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy." 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  seeing  the  moon  rising, 
walked  towards  the  palace.  As  he  passed  through  the  fields, 
and  saw  the  animals  around  him,  "Ye,"  said  he,  "are  happy, 
and  need  not  envy  me  that  walk  thus  among  you,  burdened 
with  myself;  nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings,  envy  your  felicity ;  for 
it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man.  I  have  many  distresses  from 
which  ye  are  free ;  I  fear  pain  when  I  do  not  feel  it ;  I  some- 
times shrink  at  evils  recollected,  and  sometimes  start  at  evils 
anticipated :  surely  the  equity  of  Providence  has  balanced 
peculiar  sufferings  with  peculiar  enjoyments. 
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EDMUND    BURKE. 


Edmund  Burke  (1729-97)  was  a  distinguished  statesman, 
orator,  and  critic.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
(1756)  laid  the  basis  of  modern  aesthetic  criticism,  but  his  chief 
triumphs  were  in  the  political  world.  Educated  at  Dublin,  he  soon 
entered  the  English  Parliament,  and  showed  himself  a  brilliant 
orator.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  of  more  than 
transitory  interest,  the  finest  being  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution 
in  France,  in  which  he  showed  that  in  a  political  society  the  rights 
of  its  members  were  not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  strictly 
relative  to  the  existing  constitution  of  that  society. 


BEAUTY  AND  GRACE. 

On  the  whole,  the  qualities  of  beauty^  as  they  are  merely 
sensible  qualities,  are  the  following :  First,  to  be  comparatively 
small.  Secondly,  to  be  smooth.  Thirdly,  to  have  a  variety  in 
the  direction  of  the  parts ;  but  fourthly,  to  have  those  parts  not 
angular,  but  melted  as  it  were  into  each  other.  Fifthly,  to  be 
of  a  delicate  frame,  without  any  remarkable  appearance  of 
strength.  Sixthly,  to  have  its  colours  clear  and  bright,  but 
not  very  strong  and  glaring  j  seventhly,  or  if  it  should  have 
any  glaring  colour,  to  have  it  diversified  with  others.  These 
are,  I  believe,  the  properties  on  which  beauty  depends;  pro- 
perties that  operate  by  nature,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered 
by  caprice,  or  confounded  by  a  diversity  of  tastes,  than  any 
other.  .  .  .  The  physiognomy  has  a  considerable  share  in 
beauty,  especially  in  that  of  our  own  species.  The  manners 
give  a  certain  determination  to  the  countenance ;  which  being 
observed  to  correspond  pretty  regularly  with  them,  is  capable 
of  joining  the  effect  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  of  the  mind 
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to  those  of  the  body.  So  that  to  form  a  finished  human  beauty, 
and  to  give  it  its  full  influence,  the  face  must  be  expressive  of 
such  gentle  and  amiable  qualities  as  correspond  with  the  soft- 
ness, smoothness,  and  delicacy  of  the  outward  form.  .  .  . 
Besides  all  this,  the  eye  affects,  as  it  is  expressive  of  some 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  its  principal  power  generally  arises 
from  this ;  so  that  what  we  have  said  of  the  physiognomy  is 
applicable  here. 

Gracefulness  is  an  idea  not  very  different  from  beauty;  it 
consists  in  much  the  same  things.  Gracefulness  is  an  idea 
belonging  to  posture  and  motion.  In  both  these  to  be  grace- 
ful, it  is  requisite  that  there  be  no  appearance  of  difficulty ; 
there  is  required  a  small  inflexion  of  the  body,  and  a  com- 
posure of  the  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  encumber  each 
other,  not  to  appear  divided  by  sharp  and  sudden  angles.  In 
this  ease,  this  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  attitude  and  motion, 
it  is  that  all  the  magic  of  grace  consists,  and  what  is  called  its 
ie  ne  sais  quoi ;  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  observer  who  con- 
siders attentively  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Antinous,  or  any 
statue  generally  allowed  to  be  graceful  in  a  high  degree. 

THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COMPARED. 

On  closing  this  general  view  of  beauty,  it  naturally  occurs  that 
we  should  compare  it  with  the  sublime ;  and  in  this  comparison 
there  appears  a  remarkable  contrast.  For  sublime  objects  are 
cast  in  their  dimensions,  beautiful  ones  comparatively  small : 
beauty  should  be  smooth  and  polished;  the  great,  rugged 
and  negligent :  beauty  should  shun  the  right  line,  yet  deviate 
from  it  insensibly;  the  great  in  many  cases  loses  the  right 
line,  and  when  it  deviates  it  often  makes  a  strong  deviation : 
beauty  should  not  be  obscure ;  the  great  ought  to  be  dark  and 
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gloomy  :  beauty  should  be  light  and  delicate ;  the  great  ought 
to  be  solid,  and  even  massive.  They  are  indeed  ideas  of  a 
very  different  nature,  one  being  founded  on  pain,  the  other 
on  pleasure ;  and  however  they  may  vary  afterwards  from  the 
direct  nature  of  their  causes,  yet  these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal 
distinction  between  them,  a  distinction,  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  whose  business  it  is  to  affect  the  passions.  In  the  infinite 
variety  of  natural  combinations,  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
qualities  of  things  the  most  remote  imaginable  from  each  other 
united  in  the  same  object.  We  must  expect  also  to  find  com- 
binations of  the  same  kind  in  the  works  of  art.  But  when  we 
consider  the  power  of  an  object  upon  our  passions,  we  must 
know  that  when  anything  is  intended  to  affect  the  mind  by 
the  force  of  some  predominant  property,  the  affection  produced 
is  like  to  be  the  more  uniform  and  perfect,  if  all  the  other  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  the  objects  be  of  the  same  nature,  and 
tending  to  the  same  design,  as  the  principal. 

"  If  black  and  white  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  are  there  no  black  and  white  ?" 

If  the  qualities  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  sometimes 
found  united,  does  this  prove  that  they  are  the  same  ;  does  it 
prove  that  they  are  any  way  allied ;  does  it  prove  even  that  they 
are  not  opposite  and  contradictory?  Black  and  white  may 
soften,  may  blend  ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  the  same.  Nor, 
when  they  are  so  softened  and  blended  with  each  other,  or  with 
different  colours,  is  the  power  of  black  as  black,  or  of  white 
as  white,  so  strong  as  when  each  stands  uniform  and  distin- 
guished. 

POWER. 

An  ox  is  a  creature  of  vast  strength ;  but  he  is  an  innocent 
creature,  extremely  servicable,  and  not  at  all  dangerous;  for 
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which  reason  the  idea  of  an  ox  is  by  no  means  grand.  .  .  . 
Let  us  look  at  another  strong  animal,  in  the  two  distinct  lights 
in  which  we  may  consider  him.  The  horse  in  the  light  of  a 
useful  beast,  fit  for  the  plough,  the  road,  the  draft ;  in  every 
social,  useful  light,  the  horse  has  nothing  sublime :  but  is  it 
thus  that  we  are  affected  with  him,  "  whose  neck  is  clothed 
with  thunder,  the  glory  of  whose  nostrils  is  terrible,  who 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  neither 
believeth  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet."  In  this  descrip- 
tion, the  useful  character  of  the  horse  entirely  disappears,  and 
the  terrible  and  sublime  blaze  out  together.  We  have  con- 
tinually about  us  animals  of  a  strength  that  is  considerable, 
but  not  pernicious.  Amongst  these  we  never  look  for  the 
sublime;  it  comes  upon  us  in  a  gloomy  forest,  and  in  the  howl- 
ing wilderness,  in  the  form  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  or 
rhinoceros.  Whenever  strength  is  only  useful,  and  employed 
for  our  benefit  or  our  pleasure,  then  it  is  never  sublime ;  for 
nothing  can  act  agreeably  to  us  that  does  not  act  in  conformity 
to  our  will ;  but  to  act  agreeably  to  our  will,  it  must  be  subject 
to  us,  and  therefore  can  never  be  the  cause  of  a  grand  and 
commanding  conception.  The  description  of  the  wild  ass,  in 
Job,  is  worked  up  into  no  small  sublimity,  merely  by  insisting 
on  his  freedom,  and  his  setting  mankind  at  defiance;  otherwise 
the  description  of  such  an  animal  could  have  had  nothing  noble 
in  it.  "  Who  hath  loosed,"  says  he,  "  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  ? 
whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land 
his  dwellings.  He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither 
regardeth  he  the  voice  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  moun- 
tains is  his  pasture."  The  magnificent  description  of  the  uni- 
corn and  of  the  leviathan,  in  the  same  book,  is  full  of  the  same 
heightening  circumstances.  ...  In  short,  wheresoever  we  find 
strength,  and  in   what  light  soever  we  look  upon  power,  we 
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shall  ail  along  observe  the  sublime  the  concomitant  of  terror, 
and  contempt  the  attendant  on  a  strength  that  is  subservient 
and  innoxious. 

SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE. 

Society,  merely  as  society,  without  any  particular  heightenings, 
gives  us  no  positive  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment ;  but  absolute 
and  entire  solitude,  that  is,  the  total  and  perpetual  exclusion 
from  all  society,  is  as  great  a  positive  pain  as  can  almost  be 
conceived.  Therefore  in  the  balance  between  the  pleasure  of 
general  society  and  the  pain  of  absolute  solitude,  pain  is  the 
prominent  idea.  But  the  pleasure  of  any  particular  social 
enjoyment  outweighs  very  considerably  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  the  want  of  that  particular  enjoyment ;  so  that  the  strongest 
sensations  relative  to  the  habitudes  of  particular  society  are 
sensations  of  pleasure.  Good  company,  lively  conversations,  and 
the  endearments  of  friendship,  fill  the  mind  with  great  pleasure ; 
a  temporary  solitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable. 
This  may  perhaps  prove  that  we  are  creatures  designed  for 
contemplation  as  well  as  action ;  since  solitude  as  well  as  society 
has  its  pleasures;  as  from  the  former  observation  we  may 
discern,  that  an  entire  life  of  solitude  contradicts  the  purposes 
of  our  being,  since  death  itself  is  scarcely  an  idea  of  more 
terror. 
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LAURENCE   STERNE. 


Laurence  Sterne  (1731-68)  was  a  Yorkshire  clergyman  whose 
fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  unclerical  attainments.  His  most 
famous  work  is  the  novel,  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
Gent.,  a  work  of  fugitive  and  rare  originality.  Shorter,  but  no  less 
delightful  in  its  delineation  of  character  and  its  humorous  surprises, 
is  the  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy.  Sterne  also 
wrote  seven  volumes  of  sermons,  published  under  the  title  of 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick. 


THE   SERMON. 

(From  Tristram  Shandy.} 

M  Forzve  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience.'''' — Heb.  13,  18. 

"  Trust  !  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience  !  Surely  if  there 
is  anything  in  this  life  which  a  man  may  depend  upon,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  capable  of  arriving  upon  the  most 
indisputable  evidence,  it  must  be  this  very  thing — whether  he 
has  a  good  conscience  or  no. 

"If  a  man.  thinks  at  all  he  cannot  well  be  a  stranger  to  the 
true  state  of  this  account.  He  must  be  privy  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  desires ;  he  must  remember  his  past  pursuits,  and  know 
certainly  the  true  springs  and  motives  which  in  general  have 
governed  the  actions  of  his  life." 

["  I  defy  him,  without  an  assistant,"  quoth  Dr.  Slop.] 
"  In  other  matters  we  may  be  deceived  by  false  appearances; 
and,  as  the  wise  man  complains,  '  Hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at 
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the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth,  and  with  labour  do  we  find 
the  things  that  are  before  us.'  But  here  the  mind  has  all  the 
evidence  and  facts  within  herself — is  conscious  of  the  web  she 
has  wove — knows  its  texture  and  fineness,  and  the  exact  share 
which  every  passion  has  had  in  working  upon  the  several 
designs  which  virtue  or  vice  has  planned  before  her.  Now,  as 
conscience  is  nothing  else  but  the  knowledge  which  the  mind 
has  within  herself  of  this :  and  the  judgment,  either  of  appro- 
bation or  censure,  which  it  unavoidably  makes  upon  the 
successive  action  of  our  lives ; — 'tis  plain,  you  will  say,  from  the 
very  terms  of  the  proposition,  whenever  this  inward  testimony 
goes  against  a  man,  and  he  stands  self-accused,  that  he  must 
necessarily  be  a  guilty  man.  And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
report  is  favourable  on  his  side,  and  his  heart  condemns  him 
not,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  trust,  as  the  apostle  intimates,  but 
a  matter  of  certainty  and  fact,  that  the  Conscience  is  good,  and 
that  the  man  must  be  good  also." 

"  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  be  a  true  state  of  the  case ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is 
so  truly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  man  that,  did  no  such 
thing  ever  happen  as  that  the  Conscience  of  a  man,  by  long 
habits  of  sin,  might  (as  the  Scripture  assures  us  it  may)  in- 
sensibly become  hard,  and  like  some  tender  parts  of  the  body, 
by  much  stress  and  continual  hard  usage,  lose  by  degrees  that 
nice  sense  and  perception  with  which  God  and  Nature  endowed 
it.  Did  this  never  happen,  or  was  it  certain  that  self-love  could 
never  hang  the  least  bias  upon  the  judgment,  or  that  the  little 
interests  below  could  rise  up  and  perplex  the  faculties  of  our 
upper  regions,  and  encompass  them  about  with  clouds  and 
thick  darkness ;  could  no  such  thing  as  favour  and  affection 
enter  this  sacred  Court ;  did  Wit  disdain  to  take  a  bribe  in  it, 
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or  was  ashamed  to  show  its  face  as  an  advocate  for  an  un- 
warrantable enjoyment;  or,  lastly,  were  we  assured  that  Interest 
stood  always  unconcerned  whilst  the  cause  was  hearing,  and 
that  Passion  never  got  into  the  judgment-seat  and  pronounced 
sentence  in  the  stead  of  reason,  which  is  supposed  always  to 
preside  and  determine  upon  the  case ; — was  this  truly  so,  as  the 
objection  must  suppose,  no  doubt,  then  the  religious  and  moral 
state  of  a  man  would  be  exactly  what  he  himself  esteemed  it, 
and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  every  man's  life  could  be  known 
in  general  by  no  better  measure  than  the  degrees  of  his  own 
approbation  and  censure. 

"  I  own,  in  one  case,  whenever  a  man's  Conscience  does 
accuse  him  (as  it  seldom  errs  on  that  side)  that  he  is  guilty ; 
and  unless  in  melancholy  or  hypochondriac  cases,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  upon  it,  that  there  are  always  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  accusation. 

"But  the  converse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  true; 
namely,  that  whenever  there  is  guilt  the  conscience  must  accuse, 
and  if  it  does  not,  that  a  man  is  therefore  innocent.  This  is 
not  fact;  so  that  the  common  consolation  which  some  good 
Christian  or  other  is  hourly  administering  to  himself,  that  he 
thanks  God  his  mind  does  not  misgive  him,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  has  a  good  conscience,  because  he  has  a  quiet 
one,  is  fallacious ;  and  as  current  as  the  inference  is,  and  as 
infallible  as  the  rule  appears  at  first  sight,  yet  when  you  look 
nearer  to  it,  and  try  the  truth  of  this  rule  upon  plain  facts,  you 
see  it  liable  to  so  mueh  error  from  a  false  application,  the 
principle  upon  which  it  goes  so  often  perverted,  the  whole 
force  of  it  lost,  and  sometimes  so  vilely  cast  away,  that  it  is 
painful  to  produce  the  common  examples  from  human  life 
which  confirm  the  account. 
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"As  therefore  we  can  have  no  dependence  upon  morality 
without  religion  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  better 
to  be  expected  from  religion  without  morality;  nevertheless, 
'tis  no  prodigy  to  see  a  man  whose  real  moral  character  stands 
very  low,  yet  who  entertains  the  highest  notion  of  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  man. 

"  He  shall  not  only  be  covetous,  revengeful,  implacable,  but 
even  wanting  in  points  of  common  honesty;  yet,  inasmuch  as 
he  talks  aloud  against  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  is  zealous  for 
some  points  of  religion,  goes  twice  a  day  to  church,  attends 
the  sacraments,  and  amuses  himself  with  a  few  instrumental 
parts  of  religion,  shall  cheat  his  conscience  into  a  judgment 
that,  for  this,  he  is  a  religious  man,  and  has  discharged  truly 
his  duty  to  God.  And  you  will  find  that  such  a  man,  through 
force  of  his  delusion,  generally  looks  down  with  spiritual  pride 
upon  every  other  man  who  has  less  affectation  of  piety,  though, 
perhaps,  ten  times  more  real  honesty  than  himself.  This  like- 
wise is  a  sore  evil  under  the  sun,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  one 
mistaken  principle  which,  for  its  time,  has  wrought  more  serious 
mischiefs." 
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EDWARD    GIBBON. 


Edward  Gibbon  (1737-94)  received  a  brief  education  at  Oxford, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism 
in  1753.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  live  with  a  Calvinist  pastor 
at  Lausanne  ;  the  result  was  a  suspension  of  all  religious  belief. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad,  and  from  1764-87 
he  was  busied  in  planning  and  writing  The  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  book  which  brought  him  Euro- 
pean fame,  and  which,  alone  among  eighteenth-century  histories, 
remains  of  value  to  this  day. 


RIENZI. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind 
been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  tran- 
sient reformation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune  Rienzi.  A  den  of 
robbers  was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent ; 
patient  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his 
tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger ;  nor 
could  birth  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  protect 
the  offender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses,  the 
private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice 
would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolished ;  and  he  applied 
the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of 
the  Capitol.  The  venerable  father  of  the  Colonna  was  ex- 
posed in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous, 
and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A  mule,  with  a 
jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capranica;  and  the  lord  of 
the  Ursini  family  was  condemned  to  restore  the  damage,  and 
to  discharge  a  fine  of  400  florins  for  his  negligence  in  guarding 
the  highway. 
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The  deliverence  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi  with  a  vast, 
and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federa- 
tive republic,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful 
head.  His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue ;  and 
his  numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  mes- 
sengers. On  foot,  with  a  white  rod  in  their  hand,  they  traversed 
the  forests  and  mountains  ;  enjoyed,  in  the  most  hostile  states, 
the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors ;  and  reported,  in  the  style 
of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their  passage  were 
lined  with  multitudes,  who  implored  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
their  undertaking. 

Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon,  the  revolution 
was  the  theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch 
had  been  the  private  friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsellor,  of 
Rienzi :  his  writings  breathe  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  joy;  and  all  respect  for  the  Pope,  all  gratitude  for  the 
Colonna,  was  lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  poet  laureate  of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  act,  applauds 
the  hero,  and  mingles  with  some  apprehension  and  advice  the 
most  lofty  hopes  of  the  permanent  greatness  of  the  republic. 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visions,  the  Roman 
hero  was  fast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and  power ; 
and  the  people  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the 
ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregularity  of  its  course, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  More  eloquent 
than  judicious,  more  enterprising  than  resolute,  the  faculties  of 
Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commanding  reason  ;  he 
magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  prudence,  which  could  not  have  erected,  did  not  presume 
to  fortify  his  throne.  ...  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on 
public  occasions,  in  a  party-coloured  robe  of  velvet  or  satin, 
lined  with  fur  and  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  rod  of  justice 
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which  he  carried  in  his  hand  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel, 
crowned  with  a  globe  and  cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small 
fragment  of  the  true  and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religious 
processions  through  the  city  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the 
symbol  of  royalty ;  the  great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  sun 
with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch,  was  dis- 
played over  his  head;  a  shower  of  gold  and  silver  was  scattered 
among  the  populace;  fifty  guards  with  halberts  encompassed 
his  person ;  a  troop  of  horse  preceded  his  march ;  and  the 
cymbals  and  trumpets  were  of  massive  silver. 

A  banquet,  such  as  the  Caesar  had  given,  was  prepared  for 
the  Romans.  The  apartments,  porticoes,  and  the  courts  of 
the  Lateran  were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex 
and  every  condition  ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils 
of  Constantine's  brazen  horse ;  no  complaint  except  the  scar- 
city of  water,  could  be  heard ;  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
multitude  was  curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.  A  subsequent 
day  was  appointed  for  the  Coronation  of  Rienzi :  seven  crowns 
of  different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively  placed  on  his 
head  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  clergy ;  they  repre- 
sented the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  still  professed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  ancient  tribunes.  These  extra- 
ordinary spectacles  might  deceive  or  flatter  the  people;  and 
their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  vanity  of  their  leader.  But 
in  his  private  life  he  soon  deviated  from  the  strict  rule  of 
frugality  and  abstinence  :  and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed 
by  the  splendour  of  the  nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  luxury 
of  their  equal.  His  wife,  his  son,  his  uncle  (a  barber  in  name 
and  profession)  exposed  the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners  and 
princely  expense ;  and,  without  acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi 
degenerared  into  the  vices  of  a  king. 
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ADAM   SMITH. 


Adam  Smith  was  born  in  1723  and  died  in  1790.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  in  Glasgow  University,  and  by  his  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  he  founded  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  in  an  enlarged,  simplified,  and  systematized 
form,  and  advocated  those  principles  on  which  our  present  methods 
of  trade  are  based.  His  chief  contention  was  that  money  is  not 
wealth,  and  that  labour  is  the  true  source  of  wealth. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR. 


Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer  or 
day  labourer  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  country,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  the  number  of  people  of  whose  industry  a  part, 
though  but  a  small  part,  has  been  employed  in  procuring  him 
this  accommodation  exceeds  all  computation.  The  woollen 
coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the  day  labourer,  as  coarse  and 
rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  product  of  the  joint  labour  of  a 
great  multitude  of  workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the 
wool,  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with  many  others, 
must  all  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  complete  even 
this  homely  production.  How  many  merchants  and  carriers 
besides  must  have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  some  of  these  workmen  to  others,  who  often  live  in  a 
very  distant  part  of  the  country.  How  much  commerce  and 
navigation  in  particular,  how  many  ship-builders,  sailors,  sail- 
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makers,  rope-makers  must  have  been  employed  in  order  to 
bring  together  the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dyer, 
which  often  come  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world  ! 
What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those  workmen,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  complicated  machines  as  the  ship  of  the  sailor,  the  mill 
of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consider 
only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  that 
very  simplest  machine,  the  shears  with  which  the  shepherd 
clips  the  wool.  The  miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for 
smelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the 
charcoal  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  smelting-house,  the  brick- 
maker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  mill-wright,  the  forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of  them  join 
their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce  them.  Were  we  to 
examine  in  the  same  manner  all  the  different  parts  of  his  dress 
and  household  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt  which  he  wears 
next  his  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feet,  the  bed  which 
he  lies  on,  and  all  the  different  parts  which  compose  it,  the 
kitchen  grate  at  which  he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which 
he  makes  use  of  for  that  purpose,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  brought  to  him,  perhaps  by  a  long  sea  and  a  long 
land  carriage,  all  the  other  utensils  of  his  kitchen,  all  the 
furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and  forks,  the  earthen  or 
pewter  plates  upon  which  he  serves  up  and  divides  his  victuals, 
the  different  hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread  and  his 
beer,  the  glass  window  which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  light  and 
keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the  knowledge  and 
art  requisite  for  preparing  that  beautiful  and  happy  invention 
without  which  these  northern  parts  of  the  world  could  scarce 
have  afforded  a  very  comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the 
tools  of  all  the  different  workmen  employed  in  producing  those 
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different  conveniences.  If  we  examine,  I  say,  all  these  things, 
and  consider  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each 
of  them,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  without  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  many  thousands  the  very  meanest  person  in  a 
civilized  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  according  to, 
what  we  very  falsely  imagine,  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in 
which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. 

Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury  of  the 
great,  his  accommodation  must  no  doubt  appear  extremely 
simple  and  easy ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the 
accommodation  of  a  European  prince  does  not  always  so  much 
exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  many  an  African 
king,  the  absolute  masters  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten 
thousand  naked  savages. 
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WILLIAM    PALEY. 


William  Paley  (1743-1805)  was  educated  at  Giggleswick  and 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  orders  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  writing  in  defence  of  revealed  religion.  His  most 
famous  books  are  Horce  Paulines  (1790),  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tia?iity  (1792),  an  exposition  of  the  argument  from  design,  and  his 
Natural  Theology  (1802).  Though  of  no  practical  value  in  our  own 
day,  Paley's  works  are  important  by  reason  of  their  clear  and 
concise  method  of  argument. 


THE    GOODNESS    OF    GOD. 

No  productions  of  Nature  display  contrivance  so  manifestly  as 
the  parts  of  animals  ;  and  the  parts  of  animals  have  all  of  them, 
I  believe,  a  real,  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  them  a 
known  and  intelligible  subserviency  to  the  use  of  the  animal. 
Now,  when  the  multitude  of  animals  is  considered,  the  number 
of  parts  in  each,  their  figure  and  fitness,  the  faculties  depend- 
ing upon  them,  the  variety  of  species,  the  complexity  of 
structure,  the  success,  in  so  many  cases,  the  felicity  of  the 
result,  we  can  never  reflect,  without  the  profoundest  adoration, 
upon  the  character  of  that  Being  from  whom  all  these  things 
have  proceeded:  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  , what  an 
exertion  of  benevolence  Creation  was ;  of  a  benevolence  how 
minute  in  its  care,  how  vast  in  its  comprehension  ! 
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When  we  appeal  to  the  parts  and  faculties  of  animals,  and 
to  the  limbs  and  senses  of  animals  in  particular,  we  state, 
I  conceive,  the  proper  medium  of  proof  for  the  conclusion 
which  we  wish  to  establish.  I  will  not  say  that  the  insensible 
parts  of  nature  are  made  solely  for  the  sensitive  parts,  but  this 
I  say,  that  when  we  consider  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  we 
can  only  consider  it  in  relation  to  sensitive  being.  Without 
this  reference,  the  attribute  has  no  object,  the  term  has  no 
meaning.  Dead  matter  is  nothing.  The  parts,  therefore, 
especially  the  limbs  and  the  senses  of  animals,  although  they 
constitute  in  mass  and  quantity  a  small  portion  of  the  material 
creation,  yet,  since  they  alone  are  instruments  of  perception, 
they  compose  what  may  be  called  the  whole  of  visible  nature, 
estimated  with  a  view  to  the  disposition  of  its  Author.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  in  these  that  we  are  to  seek  His  character.  It 
is  by  these  that  we  are  to  prove  that  the  world  was  made  with 
a  benevolent  design. 

Nor  is  the  design  abortive.  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The 
air,  the  earth,  the  water  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a 
spring  noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my 
eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  "  The 
insect  youth  are  on  the  wing."  Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are 
trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  motion,  their 
wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change 
of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy  and  the  ex- 
ultation which  they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered  faculties.  A 
bee  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all 
enjoyment,  so  busy  and  so  pleased  :  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen 
of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half- 
domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  we  are 
with  that  of  others.     The  whole  winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  pro- 
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bable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and 
under  every  variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps 
equally  gratified  by  the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature 
has  assigned  to  them. 

Walking  by  the  sea-side,  in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy 
shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  marked  the 
appearance  of  dark  cloud,  or  rather  very  thick  mist,  hanging 
over  the  edge  of  the  water,  to  the  height  perhaps,  of  half-a- 
yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with 
the  water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved 
to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much  space  filled  with  young 
shrimps,  in  the  act  of  bounding  in  the  air  from  the  shallow 
margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of 
a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this  ;  if  they  had 
meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happiness  they  could  not  have 
done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose,  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt 
of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive 
enjoyment,  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  plea- 
sure have  we  here  before  our  view  ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure 
simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  with- 
out reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered 
by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
use  of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able 
to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds, 
or  perhaps  of  the  single  word  which  it  has  learnt  to  pro- 
nounce, proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with 
its  first  successful  endeavours  to  walk,  or  rather  to, run  (which 
precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  importance 
of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying  it 
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to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking, 
without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without 
knowing  where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken 
up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of 
creation  hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring 
cat  no  less  than  with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm  chair  of 
dozing  age,  as  well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance, 
or  the  animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of 
sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all,  '  percep- 
tion of  ease.'  Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between  the 
young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy  but  when 
enjoying  pleasure,  the  old  are  happy  when  free  from  pain.  And 
this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectively  possess. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  is  the  very  extensiveness  of  His  bounty.  We  prize  but 
little  what  we  share  only  in  common  with  the  rest,  or  with  the 
generality  of  our  species.  When  we  hear  of  blessings,  we 
think  forthwith  of  successes,  of  prosperous  fortunes,  of  honours, 
riches,  preferments,  i.e.,  of  those  disadvantages  and  superiori- 
ties over  others,  which  we  happen  either  to  possess,  or  to  be  in 
pursuit  of,  or  to  covet.  The  common  benefits  of  our  nature 
entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are  the  great  things.  These  consti- 
stute  what  most  properly  ought  to  be  accounted  blessings  of 
Providence  ;  what  alone,  if  we  might  so  speak,  are  worthy  of 
its  care.  Nightly  rest  and  daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our 
limbs,  and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts  which  admit  of 
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no  comparison  with  any  other.  Yet,  because  almost  every 
man  we  meet  with  possesses  these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our 
enumeration.  They  raise  no  sentiment ;  they  move  no  grati- 
tude. Now,  herein  is  our  judgment  perverted  by  our  selfish- 
ness. A  blessing  ought  in  truth  to  be  the  more  satisfactory — 
the  bounty  at  least  of  the  donor  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
— by  its  very  diffusion,  its  commonness,  its  cheapness,  by  its 
falling  to  the  lot  and  forming  the  happiness  of  the  great  bulk 
and  body  of  our  species,  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  Nay,  even 
when  we  do  not  possess  it,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  thankful- 
ness that  others  do.  But  we  have  a  very  different  way  of 
thinking.  We  court  distinction.  That  is  not  the  worst ;  we 
see  nothing  but  what  has  distinction  to  recommend  it.  This 
necessarily  contracts  our  views  of  the  Creator's  beneficence 
within  a  narrow  compass,  and  most  unjustly.  It  is  in  those 
things  which  are  so  common  as  to  be  no  distinction  that  the 
amplitude  of  the  Divine  benignity  is  perceived. 
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JOSEPH   BUTLER. 


Joseph  Butler  was  born  in  1692  of  Presbyterian  parents.  He 
early  took  an  interest  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  and  became 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  Established 
Church.  He  now  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  took  orders,  and 
gradually  rose  in  the  Church  until,  through  no  self-seeking  spirit, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1750.  He  only  lived  two  years 
to  enjoy  it. 

Butler's  most  famous  work  is  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  both 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature 
(1736),  answering  some  of  the  chief  objections  against  religion. 
His  Sermons  are  models  of  clear  and  concise  reasoning. 


CHARACTER    OF    BALAAM. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  Balaam  had  the  most  just 
and  true  notions  or  God  and  religion,  as  appears  partly  from  the 
original  story  itself,  and  more  plainly  from  the  passage  in  Micah, 
where  he  explains  religion  to  consist  in  real  virtue  and  real 
piety,  expressly  distinguished  from  superstition,  and  in  terms 
which  most  strongly  exclude  dishonesty  and  falseness  at  heart. 
Yet  you  see  his  behaviour;  he  seeks  indulgences  for  plain 
wickedness,  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  glosses  over  that 
same  wickedness,  dresses  it  up  in  a  new  form,  in  order  to  make 
it  pass  off  more  easily  with  himself;  that  is,  he  deliberately  con- 
trives to  deceive  and  impose  upon  himself,  in  ,1  matter  which 
he  knew  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

To  bring  these  observations  home  to  ourselves.     It   is  too 
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evident  that  many  persons  allow  themselves  in  very  unjustifiable 
courses,  who  yet  make  great  pretences  to  religion;  not  to 
deceive  the  world,  none  can  be  so  weak  as  to  think  this  will 
pass  in  our  age,  but  from  principles,  hopes,  and  fears,  respect- 
ing God  and  a  future  state ;  and  go  on  thus  with  sort  of  tran- 
quillity and  quiet  of  mind.  This  cannot  be  upon  a  thorough 
consideration  and  full  resolution,  that  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  they  propose  are  to  be  pursued  at  all  hazards 
against  reason,  against  the  law  of  God,  and  though  everlasting 
destruction  is  to  be  the  consequence.  This  would  be  doing  too 
great  violence  upon  themselves.  No,  they  are  for  making  a 
composition  with  the  Almighty.  These  of  His  commands  they 
will  obey:  but  as  to  others — why  they  will  make  all  the  atone- 
ments in  their  power  ;  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  dissolute 
man,  each  in  a  way  which  shall  not  contradict  his  respective  pur- 
suit. Indulgences  before,  which  was  Balaam's  first  attemp 
though  he  was  not  so  successful  in  it  as  to  deceive  himself,  or 
atonements  afterwards,  are  all  the  same.  And  here  perhaps 
come  in  faint  hopes  that  they  may,  and  half-resolves  that  they 
will,  one  time  or  other,  make  a  change. 

In  all  common  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively  at  first 
view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the  honest  part.  This  is  the 
ground  of  the  observation,  that  the  first  thought  is  often  the 
best.  In  these  cases  doubt  and  deliberation  is  itself  dishonesty ; 
as  it  was  in  Balaam  upon  the  second  message.  That  which  is 
called  considering  what  is  our  duty  in  a  particular  case  is  very 
often  nothing'^but  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away.  Thus  those 
courses  which,  if  men  would  fairly  attend  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  they  would  see  to  be  corruption,  excess, 
oppression,  uncharitableness ;  these  are  refined  upon — things 
were  so  and  so  circumstantiated — great  difficulties  are  raised 
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about  fixing  bounds  and  degrees :  and  thus  every  mortal  obliga 
tion  whatever  may  be  evaded.  Here  is  scope,  I  say,  for  an  un- 
fair mind  to  explain  away  every  moral  obligation  to  itself. 

That  great  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  deceiving  themselves 
is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  world  who  has  en- 
tirely got  over  all  regards,  hopes,  and  fears,  concerning  God 
and  a  future  state  ;  and  these  apprehensions  in  the  generality, 
bad  as  we  are,  prevail  in  considerable  degrees  :  yet  men  will 
and  can  be  wicked  with  calmness  and  thought ;  we  see  they 
are.  There  must  therefore  be  some  method  of  making  it  sit  a 
little  easy  upon  their  minds ;  which,  in  the  superstitious,  is 
those  indulgences  and  atonements  before  mentioned,  and  this 
self-deceit  of  another  kind  in  persons  of  another  character. 
And  both  these  proceed  from  a  certain  unfairness  of  mind,  a 
peculiar  inward  dishonesty  ;  the  direct  contrary  to  that 
simplicity  which  our  Saviour  recommends,  under  the  notion  of 
becoming  little  children,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  our 
entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  to  conclude  :  how  much  soever  men  differ  in  the  course 
of  life  they  prefer,  and  in  their  ways  of  palliating  and  excusing 
their  vices  to  themselves,  yet  all  agree  in  the  one  thing,  desiring 
to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  This  is  surely  remarkable. 
The  observation  may  be  extended  further  and  put  thus  :  even 
without  determining  what  that  is  which  we  call  guilt  or 
innocence,  there  is  no  man  but  would  choose,  after  having 
had  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of  a  vicious  action,  to  be  free  of 
the  guilt  of  it,  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man.  This 
shows  at  least  the  disturbance,  and  implicit  dissatisfaction  in 
vice.  If  we  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  it,  we  shall  find  it 
proceeds  partly  from  an  immediate  sense  of  having  done  evil, 
and  partly  from  an  apprehension,  that  this  inward  sense  shall 
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one  time  or  another  be  seconded  by  a  higher  judgment,  upon 
which  our  whole  being  depends.  Now  to  suspend  or  drown 
this  sense  and  these  apprehensions,  be  it  by  the  hurry  of  busi- 
ness or  of  pleasure,  or  by  superstition  or  moral  equivocations, 
this  is  in  a  manner  one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no  alteration 
at  all  in  the  nature  of  our  case.  Things  and  actions  are  what 
they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will 
be :  why  then  should  we  desire  to  be  deceived  ?  As  we  are 
reasonable  creatures,  and  have  any  regard  for  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly  before  our  mind, 
and  upon  this,  act  as  you  please,  as  you  think  most  fit ;  make 
that  choice  and  prefer  that  course  of  life  which  you  can  justify 
to  yourself,  and  which  sits  most  easy  upon  your  own  mind.  It 
will  immediately  appear  that  vice  cannot  be  the  happiness,  but 
must  upon  the  whole  be  the  misery,  of  such  a  creature  as  man  ; 
a  moral  and  accountable  agent.  Superstitious  observances, 
self-deceit  though  of  a  more  refined  sort,  will  not  in  reality  at 
all  mend  matters  with  us.  And  the  result  of  the  whole  can  be 
nothing  else,  but  that  with  simplicity  and  fairness  "  we  keep  in- 
nocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right ;  for  this 
alone  shall  bring  a  man  peace  as  last." 
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BISHOP   BERKELEY. 


George  Berkeley  was  born  in  Kilkenny  in  1685,  and  after  a 
brilliant  career  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  holy  orders.  His 
life  was  full  of  varied  interests,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
his  work  as  a  philosopher.  He  waged  unceasing  war  against 
materialism,  and  expressly  asserted  that  the  external  existence 
of  matter  cannot  be  proved  by  all  our  senses  united.  He  died  in 
1 753,  the  most  respected  man  of  his  age. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

All  nature  will  furnish  you  with  arguments  and  examples 
against  sloth :  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  cries  Soloman. 
The  ant,  the  bee,  the  beetle,  and  every  insect  but  the  drone, 
reads  a  lesson  of  industry  to  man.  But  the  shortest  and  most 
effectual  lesson  is  that  of  St.  Paul :  "  If  any  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat."  This  command  was  enjoined  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  equally  respects  all  Christians,  and  indeed  all 
mankind;  it  being  evident  by  the  light  of  nature  that  the 
whole  creation  works  together  for  good,  and  that  no  part  was 
designed  to  be  useless ;  as  therefore  the  idle  man  is  of  no  use, 
it  follows  that  he  has  no  right  to  a  subsistence.  "  Let  them 
work," said  the  apostle,  "and  eat  their  own  bread";  not  bread 
got  by  begging,  not  bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  other  men ; 
but  their  own  bread,  that  which  is  got  by  their  own  labour. 
"Then  shalt  thou  eat  the  labour  of  thine  hands,"  saith  the 
Psalmist;  to  which  he  adds  "Happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it 
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shall  be  well  with  thee " ;  intimating  that  to  work  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  thereof  is  a  great  blessing. 

A  slothful  man's  imagination  is  apt  to  dress  up  labour  in  a 
horrible  mask;  but  horrible  as  it  is,  idleness  is  more  to  be 
dreaded,  and  a  life  of  poverty  (its  natural  consequence)  is  far 
most  painful.  It  was  the  advice  of  Pythagoras  to  choose  the 
best  kind  of  life ;  for  that  use  would  render  it  agreeable,  recon- 
ciling men  even  to  the  roughest  exercise.  By  practice  pains 
become  at  first  easy,  and  in  the  progress  pleasant :  and  this  is 
so  true,  that  whoever  examines  things  will  find  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  happy  life  without  labour,  and  that  whoever 
doth  not  labour  with  his  hands  must  in  his  own  defence  labour 
with  his  brains. 

Certainly,  planting  and  tilling  the  earth  is  an  exercise  not 
less  pleasing  than  useful  :  it  takes  the  peasant  from  his  smoky 
cabin  into  the  fresh  air  and  the  open  field,  rendering  his  lot  far 
more  desirable  than  that  of  the  sluggard,  who  lies  in  the  straw, 
or  sits  whole  days  by  the  fire.  Convince  your  people  that  not 
only  pleasure  invites,  but  necessity  also  drives  them  to  labour. 
If  you  have  any  compassion  for  these  poor  creatures,  put  them 
in  mind  how  many  of  them  perished  in  a  late  memorable 
distress,  through  want  of  that  provident  care  against  a  hard 
season,  observable  not  only  in  all  other  men,  but  even  in 
irrational  animals.  Set  before  their  eyes  in  lively  colours  their 
own  indigent  and  sordid  lives,  compared  with  those  of  other 
people,  whose  industry  hath  procured  them  hearty  food,  warm 
clothes,  and  decent  dwellings.  Make  them  sensible  what  a 
reproach  it  is  that  a  nation  which  makes  so  great  pretensions 
to  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  flourished  many  years  ago  in 
arts  and  learning,  should  in  these  our  days  turn  out  a  lazy, 
destitute,  and  degenerate  race. 

Raise  your  voices,  reverend  sirs,  exert  your  influence,  show 
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your  authority  over  the  multitude,  by  engaging  them  to  the 
practice  of  an  honest  industry,  a  duty  necessary  to  all,  and 
required  in  all,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics, 
whether  Christians,  Jews,  or  Pagans.  Be  so  good  among  other 
points  to  find  room  for  this,  than  which  none  is  of  more 
concern  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  your  hearers,  nor  conse- 
quently deserves  to  be  more  amply  or  frequently  insisted  on. 

Many  and  obvious  are  the  motives  that  recommend  this 
duty.  Upon  a  subject  so  copious  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say.  And  while  by  these  means  you  rescue  your 
countrymen  from  want  and  misery,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction to  behold  your  country  itself  improved.  What  pleasure 
must  it  give  you  to  see  these  wastes  and  wild  scenes,  these 
naked  ditches  and  miserable  hovels,  exchanged  for  fine  planta- 
tions, rich  meadows,  well-tilled  fields,  and  neat  dwellings ;  to 
see  people  well-fed  and  well-clad,  instead  of  famished,  ragged 
scarecrows,  and  those  very  persons  tilling  the  fields  that  used 
to  beg  in  the  streets. 
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WILLIAM   COLLINS. 


William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester  in  172 1,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  His  most  famous  volume — the 
Odes — fell  still-born  from  the  press  in  1746-7.  In  1750  he  wrote 
a  fine  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,  but 
soon  afterwards  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  until  1759,  were  clouded  by  insanity.  Chief  among  his  Odes 
stand  the  Ode  to  the  Passions  and  the  Ode  to  Evening,  the  latter 
almost  perfect  in  its  exquisite  appropriateness  of  diction  and 
harmony  of  versification. 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 


If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 
Like  thy  own  brawling  springs, 
Thy  springs  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  braid  ethereal  wove 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  \ 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing  \ 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 
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As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  sint : 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph,  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  livelier  still, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car  ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds  or  driving  rain 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires  ; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 
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While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve ; 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves : 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  I 
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THOMAS   GRAY. 


Thomas  Gray  was  born  in  1716,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  latter 
place,  and  assiduously  cultivated  the  tastes  of  a  scholar  and  an 
antiquarian.  His  poetry  is  small  in  bulk,  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  of  excellent  quality.  His  Elegy  is  one  of  the  best  known  poems 
in  the  language  and  is  almost  perfect.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  odes,  of  which  The  Bard  and  the  Progress  of  Poesy  are  by 
far  the  finest,  of  translations  from  Scandinavian  and  Welsh,  and 
of  some  of  the  most  charming  letters  in  the  English  language.  In 
his  appreciation  of  natural  scenery,  and  in  his  sympathetic 
reverence  for  Teutonic  antiquity,  Gray  largely  anticipated  the 
great  Romantic  movement. 
His  death  took  place  in  1771. 


ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  *  Henry's  holy  shade ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way. 

*  Henry  VI. ,  who  founded  the  College. 
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Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleasing  shade, 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 

And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  Spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 

Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 

'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 

The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 
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Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 

Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 

The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 

Ah !  shew  them  where  in  abush  stand 

To  seize  their  prey  the  iiiurderous  band  1 

Ah  !  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youtli, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 
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Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  /efn. 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 

The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  i 

Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

Or  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise 

No  more ; — where  ignorance  is  bliss 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
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WILLIAM   SHENSTONE. 


Shenstone  (1714-63)  is  best  known  by  his  Schoolmistress  (1741), 
a  poem  in  Spenserian  stanza,  and  his  famous,  if  eccentric  estate  of 
"  The  Leasowes  "  at  Halesowen.  The  style  and  language  of  his 
poem  are  affectedly  antique,  and  it  has  little  merit ;  he  failed,  and 
failed  inevitably  in  the  attempt  to  make  Nature  more  beautiful  by 
Art,  however  fine  that  Art  may  be.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Pastoral  Ballad,  a  pretty  piece  of  trifling. 


THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow, 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field  ; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
'Tway  birchen  sprays,  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled, 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 


A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair, 
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'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe  did  term  it  passing  rare, 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground. 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry, 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise, 
Some  with  vile  copper  prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise, 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
Ev'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 
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THOMAS    CHATTBRTON. 


Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1752  under  the 
shadow  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  and  from  the  very  first 
this  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  mediaevalism. 
His  precocity  was  extraordinary,  but  unfortunately  led  him  to  forge 
a  series  of  poems  and  papers,  supposed  to  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  fraud  was  soon  discovered,  and  an  attempt  made  in 
1769  to  find  literary  employment  was  a  failure.  The  poet  sought 
refuge  from  his  troubles  by  suicide  in  1770. 


RESIGNATION. 


O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys, 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will, 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  powers  of  human  skill, 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear- 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee 
Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see 
And  mercy  look  the  cause  away. 
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Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  ? 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess  ? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But,  ah  !  my  breast  is  human  still ; 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resign'd, 
I'll  thank  the  infliction  of  the  blow, 
forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 


177 


K.G.W. 
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GEORGE  CRABBE. 


George  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  in  1754. 
After  a  hard  struggle  against  poverty  he  secured  the  patronage  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  in  1783  issued  The  Village,  a  picture  of 
country  life  as  he  knew  it,  and  not  as  poets  painted  it.  Crabbe  now 
entered  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  for  another  twenty  years  that  he 
published  any  verse.  There  followed  then  in  rapid  succession 
The  Register,  The  Borough,  Tales  in  Verse,  Tales  of  the  Hall, 
consisting  chiefly  of  short  stories,  many  of  them  being  of  the 
grimmest  realism.     Crabbe  died  in  18 19. 


VILLAGE   LIFE. 


No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdain, 

But  own  the  village  life  a  life  of  pain  : 

I  too  must  yield,  that  oft  amid  those  woes 

Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet  repose, 

Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 

The  'squire's  tall  gate  and  church-way  walk  between  \ 

Where  loitering  stray  a  little  tribe  of  friends, 

On  a  fair  Sunday  when  the  sermon  ends  : 

Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on, 

To  win  their  nymphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won  : 

While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees, 

Like  other  husbands,  quit  their  care  to  please. 

Some  of  the  sermon  talk,  a  sober  crowd, 

And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  preach'd  aloud  ; 

Some  of  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round, 

Feel  their  own  worth,  and  think  their  toil  renown'd 
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While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend, 
Are  only  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 

Thus,  as  their  hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure  fraught 
Their  careful  masters  brood  the  painful  thought ; 
Much  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament, 
That  one  fair  day  should  be  so  idly  spent ; 
And  think  that  Heaven  deals  hard,  to  tithe  their  storo 
And  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  the  poor. 

Yet  still,  ye  humble  friends,  enjoy  your  hour, 
This  is  your  portion,  yet  unclaim'd  of  power  ; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppress'd, 
And  seems  the  type  of  their  expected  rest : 
But  yours,  alas  !  are  joys  that  soon  decay ; 
Frail  joys,  begun  and  ended  with  the  day ; 
Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joys  to  reign, 
The  village  vices  drive  them  from  the  plain 
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WILLIAM   COWPER. 


William  Cowper  was  born  at  Berkhampstead  in  Nov.  1731,  and 
after  a  somewhat  unhappy  time  at  Westminster  School  began  to 
read  for  the  bar.  He  soon  gave  up  the  law  and  after  the  refusal  of 
a  nomination  to  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  which  he  felt  himself  unequal,  began  a  long  life  of  retire- 
ment, with  ever-recurring  fits  of  religious  melancholia.  At  first  he 
lived  with  Mr.  Unwin  and  his  wife  "Mary"  at  Huntingdon,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  former  they  moved  to  Olney.  Here  Cowper 
fell  under  the  influence  of  John  Newton,  the  evangelical  divine,  and 
wrote  for  him  several  famous  hymns. 

Cowper  now  wrote  his  first  volumn  of  verse,  Table  Talk,  which 
appeared  in  1782,  but  was  not  much  noticed.  He  then  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Lady  Austen,  who  inspired  him  to  write  John 
Gilpin,  and  playfully  imposed  on  him  The  Task,  published  in  1785. 
Cowper  completed  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  1791,  but  after  this 
his  dejection  became  almost  habitual,  and  we  only  have  occasional, 
if  exquisite  flashes  of  poetry,  as  in  the  Lines  on  receipt  of  My 
Mother's  Picture,  To  Mary,  The  Castaway,  Yardley  Oak.  Cowper's 
letters  are  some  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  English  language. 

After  the  death  of  Mary  Unwin  in  1796,  Cowper  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  complete  apathy  until  his  death  in  1800. 


TRUE   FREEDOM. 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides.     There's  not  a  chain, 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers :  his  to  enjoy 
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With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 

But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 

Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 

And  smiling  say — "  My  Father  made  them  all.* 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 

Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 

Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 

With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love, 

That  plann'd,  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 

So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  ? 

Yes — ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 

The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 

In  senseless  riot :  but  ye  will  not  find 

In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeach'd 

Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work, 

And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you — 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.     Free  by  birth 

Of  no  mean  city  ;  plann'd  or  ere  the  hills 

Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea, 

With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 

Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 

For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 

Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 

No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 

With  ease,  and  is  at  large.     The  oppressor  holds 

His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
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His  spirit  takes  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn'd  so  much  \ 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwink'd.     Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing  therefore,  without  pause  or  choirs, 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 
But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer, 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs, 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root, 
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Deceive  no  student.     Wisdom  there,  and  Truth 

Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 

By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

ENGLAND. 

England  !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still — » 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left, 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task : 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too  ;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 

A  LETTER. 

Olney,  February  gfh,  1786. 
My  dearest  Cousin, — 

I  have  been  impatient  to  tell  you  that  I  am  impatient 
to  see  you  again.     Mrs.  Unwin  partakes  with  me  in  all  my 
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feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  longs  also  to  see  you.  I  should 
have  told  you  so  by  the  last  post,  but  have  been  so  completely 
occupied  by  this  tormenting  specimen  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  it.  I  sent  the  General  a  letter  on  Monday  that  would 
distress  and  alarm  him;  I  sent  him  another  yesterday,  that 
will,  I  hope,  quiet  him  again.  .  .  .  And  now,  my  dear, 
let  me  tell  you  once  more,  that  your  kindness  in  promising  us 
a  visit  has  charmed  us  both.  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  shall 
hear  your  voice.  We  shall  take  walks  together.  I  will  show 
you  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse  and  its 
banks,  everything  that  I  have  described.  I  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  far  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it 
at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn !  Mention  it  not  for 
your  life  !  We  have  never  had  so  many  visitors,  but  we  could 
easily  accommodate  them  all ;  though  we  have  received  Unwin, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his  son  all  at  once.  My  dear, 
I  will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  because  before  that  time  my  greenhouse  will  not  be 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging 
to  us.  When  the  plants  go  out  we  go  in.  I  line  it  with  mats, 
and  spread  the  floor  with  mats ;  and  there  you  shall  sit  with  a 
bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckles, 
roses,  and  jasmine ;  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle 
every  day.  Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention  the  country  will 
not  be  in  complete  beauty. 

And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first  entrance. 
Imprimis,  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you 
cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  shall  see  on  the  right 
hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is  the  box  in  which  have  been 
lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in  which  lodges  Puss  at  present ;  but 
he,  poor  fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die 
before  you  can  see  him.    On  the  right  hand  stands  a  cupboard, 
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the  work  of  the  same  author;  it  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but 
I  transformed  it.  Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also 
made;  but  a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it  until  it 
became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of  ornament  • 
and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand  under  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at 
the  further  end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door 
of  the  parlour,  into  which  I  will  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will 
introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we  should  meet  her 
before,  and  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
Order  yourself,  my  dear  cousin,  to  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and 
there  you  will  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney. 


Adieu,  my  dearest,  dearest  Cousin. 


W.  C. 
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ROBERT    BURNS. 


Robert  Burns  was  born  in  1759  at  Alloway  in  Ayrshire,  the 
son  of  a  small  but  independent  farmer.  His  early  life  was  one  of 
great  hardship,  and  it  was  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
emigration  to  Jamaica  that  in  1786  he  issued  the  famous  Kilmar- 
nock volume,  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,"  containing 
among  others  Poor  Mailie,  Mary  Morrison,  Jolly  Beggars,  Hal- 
lowe'en, Holy  Fair,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  The  Twa 
Dogs.  The  volume  was  favourably  noticed  by  the  Edinburgh 
critics,  the  idea  of  emigration  was  abandoned,  and  Burns  was  for 
a  time  the  lion  of  Edinburgh  literary  society.  Burns  now  took 
a  farm  at  Ellisland,  and  received  a  post  in  the  excise.  It  was 
in  Nov.  1790  that  he  wrote  Tarn  o\  Shanter,  but  after  that  he 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  song-writing,  composing  among 
others  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,  Of  d  the  Airts,  Ae  Fond  Kiss,  The 
Banks  of  Aberfeldie,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Comiii  thro1  the  Rye,  Scots 
Wha  Hae,  and  Is  there  for  Honest  Poverty.  Under  the  strain  of 
his  work  in  the  excise  and  from  habitual  intemperance,  Burns' 
constitution,  already  weakened  by  youthful  hardships,  broke  down, 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  in  1796. 


THE   COTTER'S   SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

My  loved,  my  honoured,  much-respected  friend, 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise. 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways  ; 

What  *  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  ; 
Ah  !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween. 

1  Robert  Aiken,  Esq. 
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November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  fra'  the  plough ; 

The  black'ning  train  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  cotter  fra'  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  1moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And,  weary,  o'er  the  moor  his  course  does  homeward  bend. 

At  length  his  lowly  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  2stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  3flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  4ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wine's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

Wi'  joy  unfeigned,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

And  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  "spiers  ; 
The  social  hours,  swift- winged,  unnoticed,  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  6uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears. 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 
The  mother  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers 

7Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  with  admonition  due. 

1  Labour.  2  Stagger.  3  To  flutter,  as  young  bird. 

4  Fire.  6  Enquires.  6  News.  7  Forces,  makes. 
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Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

And  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk,  or  play; 
"  And  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  che  Lord  alway ! 

And  mind  your  duty  duly,  morn  and  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright." 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride ; 
His  bonnet  is  rev'rently  laid  aside, 

His  Myart  2haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God,"  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, — 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

1  Grey  *  Locks,  hair. 
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Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, — 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ; 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 
How  He  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 
command. 


Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 


Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 
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From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad. 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings — 

"  An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 


O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent, 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  bless'd  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  oh,  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  Isle. 


O  Thou  !  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  !), 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert, 

But  still  the  patriot  and  the  patriot-bard 
In  bright  succession  rise,  her  ornament  and  guard. 
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THE  BANKS  O'  DOON. 

Ye  banks  and  xbraes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care  ? 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  2ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  lover  stole  my  rose, 

But,  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me ! 

1  The  slope  of  a  hill.  a  Every. 
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JAMES    BEATTIB. 


James  Beattie  (1735-1803),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  is  now  remembered  only  for  his 
poem  of  The  Minstrel,  published  in  two  parts  in  1771  and  1774. 
It  is  mainly  an  autobiographical  account  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  poet's  mind  and  imagination.  Beattie  in  part 
anticipates  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth's  Prelude,  but  his  style  is  very 
artificial,  and  his  diction  is  of  the  usual  type  found  in  eighteenth 
century  didactic  poetry. 


ODE   TO    HOPE. 


O  thou,  who  gladd'st  the  pensive  soul, 

More  than  Aurora's  smile  the  swain  forlorn, 

Left  all  night  long  to  mourn 

Where  desolation  frowns,  and  tempests  howl; 

And  shrieks  of  woe,  as  intermits  the  storm, 

Far  o'er  the  monstrous  wilderness  resound, 

And  'cross  the  gloom  darts  many  a  shapeless  form, 

And  many  a  fire-eyed  visage  glares  around  ; 

Oh,  come  and  be  once  more  my  guest ! 

Come,  for  thou  oft  thy  suppliant's  vow  hast  heard, 

And  oft  with  smiles  indulgent  cheered 

And  soothed  him  into  rest. 

Smit  by  thy  rapture-beaming  eye 

Deep  flashing  through  the  midnight  of  their  mind, 

The  sable  bands  combined, 

Where  Fear's  black  banner  bloats  the  troubled  sky, 
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Appalled  retire.     Suspicion  hides  her  head, 
Nor  dares  th'  obliquely-gleaming  eyeball  raise ; 
Despair,  with  Gorgon-figured  veil  o'erspread, 
Speeds  to  dark  Phlegethon's  detested  maze. 
Lo  !  startled  at  the  heavenly  ray, 
With  speed  unwonted  Indolence  upsprings, 
And,  heaving,  lifts  her  leaden  wings 
And  sullen  glides  away. 

Ten  thousand  forms,  by  pining  Fancy  viewed, 

Dissolve.     Above  the  sparkling  flood 

When  Phoebus  rears  his  awful  brow, 

From  lengthening  lawn  and  valley  low 

The  troops  of  fen-born  mists  retire. 

Along  the  plain 

The  joyous  swain 

Eyes  the  gay  villages  again, 

And  gold-illumined  spire ; 

While  on  the  billowy  ether  borne 

Floats  the  loose  lay's  jovial  measure ; 

And  light  along  the  fairy  Pleasure, 

Her  green  robes  glittering  to  the  morn, 

Wantons  on  silken  wing.     And  goblins  all 

To  the  damp  dungeon  shrink,  or  hoary  hall, 

Or  westward,  with  impetuous  flight, 

Shoot  to  the  desert  realms  of  their  congenial  night. 

When  first  on  childhood's  eager  gaze 

Life's  varied  landscape,  stretched  immense  around, 

Starts  out  of  night  profound, 

Thy  voice  incites  to  tempt  the  untrodden  maze. 

R.G.W.  O 
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Fond  he  surveys  thy  mild  maternal  face, 
His  bashful  eye  still  kindling  as  he  views, 
And,  while  thy  lenient  arm  supports  his  pace, 
With  beating  heart  the  upland  path  pursues  : 
The  path  that  leads  where,  hung  sublime, 
And  seen  afar,  youth's  gallant  trophies,  bright 
In  Fancy's  rainbow-ray  invite, 
His  wingy  nerves  to  climb. 

Pursue  thy  pleasurable  way, 

Safe  in  the  guidance  of  thy  heavenly  guard, 

While  melting  airs  are  heard, 

And  soft-eyed  cherub  forms  around  thee  play  : 

Simplicity  in  careless  flowers  arrayed ; 

Prattling  amusive  in  his  accents  meek ; 

And  Modesty,  half  turning  as  afraid, 

The  smile  just  dimpling  on  his  glowing  cheek: 

Content  and  Leisure,  hand  in  hand 

With  Innocence  and  Peace  advance  and  sing  ? 

And  Mirth  in  many  a  mazy  ring 

Frisks  o'er  the  flowery  land. 


Frail  man,  how  various  is  thy  lot  below  I 
To-day  though  gales  propitious  blow, 
And  Peace  soft  gliding  down  the  sky, 
Lead  Love  along  and  Harmony, 
To-morrow  the  gay  scene  deforms : 
Then  all  around 
The  thunder's  sound 

Rolls  rattling  on  through  heavens  profound, 
And  down  rush  all  the  storms, 
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Ye  days,  that  balmy  influence  shed, 

When  sweet  childhood,  ever  sprightly, 

In  paths  of  pleasure  sported  lightly, 

Whither,  ah,  whither  are  ye  fled  ? 

Ye  cherub  train,  that  brought  him  on  his  way, 

Oh,  leave  him  not  'midst  tumult  and  decay, 

For  now  youth's  eminence  he  gains ; 

But  what  a  weary  length  of  lingering  toil  remains  J 


They  shrink,  they  vanish  into  air  ! 

Now  slander  taints  with  pestilence  the  gale, 

And  mingling  cries  assail, 

The  wail  of  Woe,  and  groan  of  grim  Despair. 

Lo !  wizard  Envy  from  his  serpent  eye 

Darts  quick  destruction  in  each  baleful  glance  ; 

Pride  smiling  stern,  and  yellow  Jealousy 

Frowning  Disdain,  and  haggard  Hate  advance ; 

Behold,  amidst  the  dire  array, 

Pale  withered  Care  his  giant  stature  rears, 

And  lo  !  his  iron  hand  prepares 

To  grasp  its  feeble  prey. 


Who  now  will  guard  bewildered  youth 
Safe  from  the  fierce  assault  of  hostile  rage  ? 
Such  war  can  Virtue  wage 
Virtue,  that  bears  the  sacred  shield  of  Truth  ? 
Alas  !  full  oft  on  Guilt's  victorious  car 
The  spoils  of  Virtue  are  in  triumph  borne ; 
While  the  fair  captive,  marked  with  many  a  scar, 
In  long  obscurity,  oppressed,  forlorn, 
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Resigns  to  tears  her  angel  form. 
Ill-fated  youth,  then  whither  wilt  thou  fly  ? 
No  friend,  no  shelter  now  is  nigh, 
And  onward  rolls  the  storm. 

But  whence  the  sudden  beam  that  shoots  along  ? 

Why  shrink  aghast  the  hostile  throng  ? 

Lo  !  from  amidst  Affliction's  night 

Hope  bursts  all  radiant  on  the  sight : 

Her  words  the  troubled  bosom  soothe. 

"  Why  thus  dismayed  ? 

Though  foes  invade, 

Hope  ne'er  is  wanting  to  their  aid 

Who  tread  the  path  of  truth. 

'Tis  I  who  smooth  the  rugged  way, 

I  who  close  the  eyes  of  Sorrow, 

And  with  glad  visions  of  to-morrow 

Repair  the  weary  soul's  decay. 

When  Death's  cold  touch  thrills  to  the  freezing  heart, 

Dreams  of  Heaven's  opening  glories  I  impart, 

Till  the  freed  spirit  springs  on  high 

In  rapture  too  severe  for  weak  mortality." 
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R.    B.    SHElftDAN. 


Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1816)  was  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  eighteenth-century  dramatists.  He  was  the  author  of  three 
famous  comedies,  which  still  hold  the  stage,  viz.  The  Rivals,  con- 
taining the  characters  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Lydia  Languish, 
and  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  The  School  for  Scandal,  with  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Teazel ;  and  The  Critic,  with  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary. 


TWO   CHARACTERS. 

(From   The  Rivals) 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by 
no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning; 
I  don't  think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for 
instance,  I  would  never  let  her  muddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew, 
or  Algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflamma- 
tory branches  of  learning — neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her 
to  handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical 
instruments.  But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send  her,  at  nine  years 
old,  to  a  boarding  school,  in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity 
and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious  know- 
ledge in  accounts; — and  as  she  grew  up,  I  would  have  her 
instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  might  know  something  of  the 
contagious  countries ; — but,  above  all,  Sir  Anthony,  she  should 
be  mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  mis-spell  and  mis- 
pronounce words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do ;  and  likewise 
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that  she  might  reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is 
saying.  This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman 
know ; — and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Sir  Anthony. — Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute  the 
point  no  further  with  you ;  though  I  must  confess,  that  you  are 
a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word 
you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to 
the  most  important  point  in  debate — you  say  you  have  no 
objection  to  my  proposal  ? 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under  no 
positive  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres,  and  as  Lydia  is  so 
obstinate  against  him,  perhaps  your  son  may  have  better 
success. 

Sir  Anthony. — Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the  boy  directly. 
He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this  yet,  though  I  have  for  some 
time  had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his 
regiment. 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — We  have  never  seen  your  son,  Sir  Anthony; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

Sir  Anthony. — Objection  !  let  him  object  if  he  dare  ! — No, 
no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me 
in  a  frenzy  directly.  My  process  was  always  very  simple — in 
their  younger  days,  'twas  "Jack,  do  this;" — if  he  demurred,  I 
knocked  him  down — and  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o'  my  con- 
science ! — nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young  people  as  severity. 
— Well,  Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge,  and 
prepare  Lydia  to  receive  your  son's  invocations ; — and  I  hope 
you  will  represent  her  to  the  captain  as  an  object  not  altogether 
illegible. 

Sir  Anthony. — Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject  prudently. 
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Well,  I  must  leave  you;  and  let  me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
to  enforce  this  matter  roundly  to  the  girl. — Take  my  advice, 
keep  a  tight  hand :  if  she  rejects  this  proposal,  clap  her  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to 
bring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how 
she'd  come  about. 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — Well,  at  any  rate  I' shall  be  glad  to  get  her 
from  under  my  intuition.  She  has  somehow  discovered  my 
partiality  for  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger — sure,  Lucy  can't  have 
betrayed  me  !  —No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have 
made  her  confess  it. — Lucy  ! — Lucy  ! — [Calls.]  Had  she  been 
one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have  trusted  her. 
Enter  Lucy. 
Lw.y. — Did  you  call,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — Yes,  girl. — Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius  while 
you  was  out  ? 

Lucy. — No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 
Mrs.  Malaprop. — You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never  men- 
tioned  

Lucy. — Oh  gemini !     I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out. 
Mrs.  Malaprop. — Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be  imposed 
on. 

Lucy. — No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Malaprop. — So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  I'll  give 
you  another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius  ;  but  mind,  Lucy — if  ever  you 
betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  people's 
secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever ;  and  your 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  locality. 
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JOHN   KEATS. 


John  Keats  was  born  in  London  in  1795,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  prepare  himself  for  a  surgeon,  took  to  literature. 
His  first  great  poem  was  Endymion  (1818),  harshly  reviewed  by 
the  great  quarterlies.  In  1820  he  issued  a  second  volume  con- 
taining amongst  others,  Isabella,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  La  Belle  Dame 
sans  Merci,  Lamia,  the  odes  To  a  Nightingale,  On  a  Grecian  Urn, 
To  Autumn,  in  fact  all  his  finest  work.  Keats  died  of  consump- 
tion at  Rome  in  1821,  leaving  the  unfinished  poem  of  Llyperiofi,  a 
Miltonic  fragment,  describing  the  overthrow  of  the  Titans. 


BEAUTY. 

(Introduction  to  Endymion!) 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er  darkened  ways 

Made  for  our  searching.     Yes,  in  spite  of  all 

Some  shapes  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
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From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in,  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  rich  forest  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms. 
And  such,  too,  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read  ; 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

THE  SEASONS. 

Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span. 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honeyed  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven.     Quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furleth  close  ;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  Winter,  too,  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  moral  nature 
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P.    B.    SHELLEY. 


Percy  Bysshe  Shelly  was  born  in  1792  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  From  the  latter  he  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of 
atheism,  and  now  he  began  a  life  of  wandering,  spent  chiefly  on 
the  Continent.  His  first  work  was  Queen  Mab,  a  somewhat  formless 
poem  of  revolt,  followed  by  Alastor  (181 2),  The  Revolt  of  Islam 
(181 7),  a  romance  of  revolution,  Julian  and  Maddalo,  the  monument 
of  his  friendship  with  Byron,  his  two  great  dramas,  Prometheus 
Unbound  and  The  Cenci,  the  lyric  drama  of  Hellas  (1821)  celebrat- 
ing the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  Adouais,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Keats.  Shelley  was  also  the  author  of  many  short  lyrics,  among 
which  we  can  only  mention  the  odes  To  a  Skylark,  To  the  West 
Wind,  To  the  Cloud.  Shelley  met  his  death  by  drowning  at  Lerici, 
on  the  bay  of  Spezzia,  in  1823. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 


Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 
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In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  setting  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 
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Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged  thieves 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delight  and  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

ODE   TO   THE   WEST   WIND. 
O  wild  West  wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 

Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  !     O  thou 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 
The  wing'd  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreamy  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill ; 
Wild  spirit  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  oh  hear  ! 
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Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  !  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 
Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 
Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst :  Oh  hear  ! 


Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 

Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 
All  overgrown  with  azure  moss,  and  flowers 

So  sweet  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 

The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 
Thy -voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  Oh  hear ! 
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Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit !     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth ; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  tnis  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
The  trumphet  of  a  prophecy  !     O  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 
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LORD    BYRON. 


George  Gordon  Byron  was  born  in  1788  and  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge.  His  Hours  of  Idleness  (1807)  was 
contemptuously  reviewed  by  Jeffrey  in  1807,  and  this  called  forth 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  (1809),  a  vigorous  satire. 
Byron  now  began  to  travel,  and  in  181 2  published  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold's  {i.e.  Byron's)  Pilgrimage.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  metrical  romances  of  passion,  including  The 
Giaour,  The  Corsair  and  Lara.  Byron  had  now  made  his  home 
abroad,  and  in  1817  found  his  true  vein  in  Beppo,  a  serio-comic 
poem  in  the  Italian  manner,  which  was  far  surpassed  by  Don  Juan 
(i8i9--2i).  Of  his  dramas  Cain  and  Manfred  are  the  finest.  In 
1823  Byron  died  at  Missolonghi  from  a  fever  caught  while  he  was 
championing  the  cause  of  Greek  independence. 


CAPTIVITY   AND  — DEATH. 
(From  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.) 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought 
My  latest  care  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free : 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
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He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  withered  on  the  stock  away. 

O  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swollen  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmixed  with  such — but  sure  and  slow. 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray ; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  lost,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 
r.g.w.  p 
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I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear ; 

I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear : 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished. 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rushed  to  him — I  found  him  not ; 

J  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last — the  soul — the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe  i 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still ; 

Alas,  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die ; 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

SOLITUDE. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  is  its  roar : 
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I  love  not  Man  the  less  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

A   LYRIC. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lulled  winds  seem  dreaming : 
And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 

Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 

As  an  infant's  asleep  : 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee ; 
To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 
With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 
Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 

KIRKE  WHITE. 

Unhappy  White  !  While  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came ;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son  ! 
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Yes ;  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 

She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  Death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 

'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 

So  the  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 

He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 

Drank  the  last  liie-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

THE  COLISEUM  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

(From  Manfred.} 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loneliness. 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  the  ruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Crcsar's  palace  came 
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The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; 

But  the  gladiator's  bloody  circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  did'st  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ! 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 
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SHE   WALKS    IN    BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


JOHN    KEATS. 

Who  kill'd  John  Keats  ? 

"  I,"  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly ; 

"  'Twas  one  of  my  feats." 

Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 

"  The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 

"Or  Southey,  or  Barrow." 
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SIR  WALTER   SCOTT. 


SCOTT  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1771,  and  early  showed  his  keen 
literary  and  antiquarian  tastes.  In  1802  he  issued  his  collection  of 
Border  Minstrelsy,  and  in  1805  published  his  first  metrical  romance, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  This  was  followed  by  M amnion,  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  some  others.  In 
1 8 14  Scott,  whose  fame  as  an  author  of  verse  romances  had  been 
partially  eclipsed  by  that  of  Byron,  turned  to  prose  and  issued 
Waverley,  the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty-nine  novels.  The  series 
was  immediately  successful,  and  secured  Scott  a  high  position  in 
the  world  of  literary  excellence.  The  last  years  of  Scott  were 
troubled  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  under  the  strain  of 
incessant  writing  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Abbotsford 
in  September  1832. 


MORNING:  LOCH  KATRINE. 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees, 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 

Trembled,  but  dimpled  not,  for  joy. 

The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 

Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 

Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 

The  water-lily  to  the  light 

Her  chalice  reared  of  silver  bright  j 
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The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemmed  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn, 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 

The  torrent  showed  its  glistening  pride  ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good  morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  ; 

In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove, 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled ; 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light ; 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  in  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled, 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ; 

A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 

His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar ; 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

MELROSE. 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
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For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile  ; 

And  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

LOVE. 

In  Peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed  ; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  j 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

For  Love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  Love. 

PEACE  AND  WAR. 

The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm  ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower,  ' 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
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Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  j 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band, 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 
Oh  !  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breath, 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  1 

The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far,  downward,  in  the  castle  yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 
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SPORT  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Without  noticing  the  occupations  of  an  intervening  day  or  two, 
which,  as  they  consisted  of  the  ordinary  silvan  amusements  of 
shooting  and  coursing,  have  nothing  sufficiently  interesting  to 
detain  the  reader,  we  pass  to  one  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  which  may  be  called  a  sort  of  salmon  hunting.  This 
chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and  struck  with  barbed  spears, 
or  a  sort  of  long-shafted  trident,  called  a  waster,  is  much  practised 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  and  in  the  other  salmon  rivers  of 
Scotland.  The  sport  is  followed  by  day  and  night,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  latter,  when  the  fish  are  discovered  by  means 
of  torches,  or  fire  grates,  filled  with  blazing  fragments  of  tar- 
barrels,  which  shed  a  strong  though  partial  light  upon  the 
water.  On  the  present  occasion  the  principal  party  were 
embarked  in  a  crazy  boat  upon  a  part  of  the  river  which  was  en- 
larged and  deepened  by  the  restraint  of  a  mill  near,  while  others, 
like  the  ancient  Bacchanals  in  their  gambols,  ran  along  the  banks, 
brandishing  their  torches  and  spears,  and  pursuing  the  salmon, 
some  of  which  endeavoured  to  escape  up  the  stream,  while  others, 
shrouding  themselves  under  roots  of  trees,  fragments  of  stone, 
and  large  rocks,  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  re- 
searches of  the  fishermen.  These  the  party  in  the  boat  detected 
by  the  slighest  indications ;  the  twinkling  of  a  fin,  the  rising 
of  an  air-bell,  was  sufficient  to  point  out  to  these  adroit  sports- 
men in  what  direction  to  use  their  weapon. 

The  scene  was  inexpressibly  animating  to  those  accustomed 
to  it ;  but  as  Brown  was  not  practised  to  use  the  spear,  he  soon 
tired  of  making  efforts  which  were  attended  with  no  other  con- 
sequences than  jarring  his  arm  against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  upon  which,  instead  of  the  devoted  salmon,  he 
often  bestowed  his  blow.      Nor  did  he  relish,  though  he  con- 
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cealed  feelings  which  would  not  have  been  understood,  being 
quite  so  near  the  agonies  of  the  expiring  salmon,  as  they  lay 
flapping  about  in  the  boat,  which  they  moistened  with  their 
blood.  He  therefore  requested  to  be  put  ashore,  and  from  the 
top  of  a  heugh,  or  broken  bank,  enjoyed  the  scene  much  more 
to  his  satisfaction.  Often  he  thought  of  his  friend  Dudley,  the 
artist,  when  he  observed  the  effect  produced  by  the  strong  red 
glare  on  the  romantic  banks  under  which  the  boat  glided. 
Now  the  light  diminished  to  a  distant  star  that  seemed  to 
twinkle  on  the  waters,  like  those  which,  according  to  the  legends 
of  the  country,  the  water-kelpy  sends  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  watery  grave  of  his  victims.  Then  it  advanced 
nearer,  brightening  and  enlarging  as  it  again  approached,  till 
the  broad  flickering  flame  rendered  bank,  and  rock,  and  tree 
visible  as  it  passed,  tinging  them  with  its  own  red  glare  of 
dusky  light,  and  resigning  them  gradually  to  darkness,  or  to  pale 
moonlight,  as  it  receded.  By  this  light  also  were  seen  the 
figures  in  the  boat,  now  stooping  to  strike,  now  standing  upright 
bronzed  by  the  same  red  glare  into  a  colour  which  might  have 
befitted  the  regions  of  Pandemonium. 
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SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 


Coleridge  was  born  in  1772,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital 
and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  His  early  life  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Revolutionary  movement,  and  found  vent  in 
the  Religious  Mitsings.  In  1795  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Wordsworth,  and  together  they  planned  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798), 
to  which  Coleridge  contributed  The  Ancient  Mariner.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  the  odes  To  the  Departing  Year  and  To  France,  the 
visionary  fragment  of  Kubla  Khan,  and  Christabel.  In  his  later 
life  Coleridge  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  prose,  and  gave  us 
much  illuminating  criticism  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  a  large 
volume  of  philosophical  work.     He  died  at  Highgate  in  1834. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  brook  !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours  since  last 
I  skimmed  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 
Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  gray 
And  bedded  sand  that,  veined  with  various  dyes, 
Gleaned  through  thy  bright  transparence  !     On  my  way 
Visions  of  childhood  !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs; 

Ah  !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

The  Mariner  tells  his  story  to  one  "who  cannot  choose  but  hear."  He 
describes  a  voyage  to  the  southern  pole  where  animal  life  seemed  to  be 
extinct  until  "through  the  fog"  there  was  seen  an  albatross. 

"  At  length  did  cross  an  albatross, 
Through  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew, 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  ! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind ; 

The  albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine ; 

While  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moonshine." 

"  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  the  thus ! — 
Why  look'st  thou  so  ?  " — "  With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  albatross." 


The  penalty  followed.  Everything  went  wrong.  The  ship  was  be- 
calmed ;  the  sailors  died  of  thirst.  Gradually,  the  mariner  began  to  see 
his  sin.     He  was  able  to  pray,  and  happiness  returned. 
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Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watched  the  water-snakes  : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

1  watched  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

ADVICE  TO  A  DOUBTER. 

(From  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.) 

Friend  !     The  truth  revealed  through  Christ  has  its  evidence 

in  itself,  and  the  proof  of  its  divine  authority  in  its  fitness  to 
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our  nature  and  needs ;  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  this  proof 
being  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  self-knowledge  in  each 
individual  hearer.  Christianity  has  likewise  its  historical  evi- 
dences, and  these  as  strong  as  is  compatible  with  the  nature 
of  history  and  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  a  religious  dis- 
pensation. And  to  all  these  Christianity  itself,  as  an  existing 
power  in  the  world,  and  Christendom  as  an  existing  fact,  with 
the  no  less  evident  fact  of  a  progressive  expansion,  give  a  force 
of  moral    demonstration   that    almost   supersedes    particular 

testimony Be   only,    my  friend,   as   orthodox   a 

believer  as  you  would  have  abundant  reason  to  be,  though 
from  some  accident  of  birth,  country,  or  education,  the  precious 
boon  of  the  Bible,  with  its  additional  evidence,  had  up  to  this 
moment  been  concealed  from  you,  and  then  read  its  contents 
with  only  the  same  piety  which  you  freely  accord  on  other 
occasions  to  the  writings  of  men  considered  the  best  and  wisest 
of  their  several  ages.  What  you  find  therein  coincident  with 
your  pre-established  convictions  you  will,  of  course,  recognize 
as  the  revealed  Word,  while  as  you  read  the  recorded  workings 
of  the  Word  and  Spirit  in  the  minds,  lives,  and  hearts  of 
spiritual  men,  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit  on  your  own  being, 
and  the  conflicts  of  grace  and  infirmity  in  your  own  soul,  will 
enable  you  to  discern  and  to  know  in  and  by  what  spirit  they 
spake  and  acted — as  far  at  least  as  shall  be  needful  for  you,  and 
in  the  times  of  your  need. 

Thenceforward,  therefore,  yourdoubts  will  be  confined  to  such 
parts  or  passages  of  the  received  canon  as  seem  to  you  irrecon- 
cilable with  known  truths  and  at  variance  with  the  tests  given 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves  and  as  shall  continue  so  to  appear 
after  you  have  examined  each  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer  or  speaker,  the  dispensation  under  which  he  lived, 
the  purpose  01  the  particular  passage,  and  the  intent  and  object 
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of  the  Scripture  at  large.  Respecting  these  decide  for  yourself, 
and  fear  not  for  the  result.  I  venture  to  tell  it  you  beforehand. 
The  result  will  be  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  fidelity 
of  the  compilers  of  the  canon,  increased  by  the  apparent 
exceptions.  For  they  will  be  found  neither  more  nor  greater 
than  may  well  be  supposed  requisite,  on  the  one  hand  to  pre- 
vent us  from  sinking  into  a  habit  of  slothful,  undiscriminating 
acquiescence,  and  on  the  other  to  provide  a  check  against  those 
presumptuous  fanatics  who  would  rend  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
from  the  breastplate  of  judgment  and  frame  oracles  by  private 
divination  from  each  letter  of  each  disjointed  gem,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  priest  and  deserted  by  the  spirit,  which  shines  in 
the  parts  only  as  it  pervades  and  irradiates  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  I  have  addressed  a  halting 
friend ;  halting,  yet  with  his  face  toward  the  right  path.  If  I 
have  erred,  enable  me  to  see  my  error.  Correct  me,  or  con- 
firm me.     Farewell  1 


R.G.W. 
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JAMES   HOGG. 


James  Hogg  (1772-1835),  commonly  known  as  the  "Ettrick 
Shepherd,"  was  a  shepherd-lad  who  lived  in  the  glens  of  Ettrick 
and  early  became  an  enthusiastic  poet  of  nature.  His  poetry 
consists  chiefly  in  lyrical  ballads,  issued  in  collections  known  as 
The  Mountain  Bard,  The  Forest  Minstrel,  and  The  Queen's  Wake. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  his  most  successful  effort,  representing  a 
Christmas  gathering  of  Scotch  bards  before  Mary  at  Holyrood, 
where  they  prove  their  skill  by  composing  the  various  poems  which 
form  the  collection. 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  1 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — ■ 

O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 
Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 
Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

Over  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 
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Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

ON  A  COMET. 

Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail  I 

Shred  from  the  palkof  glory  riven, 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale, 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  this  thousand  years  ? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  Wain  ? 

Oh,  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea  ! 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  off  the  pole, 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll ! 
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ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


Robert  Southey  (i 774-1 843)  was  in  early  life  an  ardent  sym- 
pathizer with  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  filled  with  romantic 
ideas.  He  wrote  long  and  extravagant  epics — Thalada,  The  Curse 
of  Kehama.)  Madoc,  Don  Roderick.  Southey  was  more  successful 
in  short  poems,  such  as  the  ballads  of  Rudiger,  and  Lord  William. 
Nevertheless  his  fame  will  live  chiefly  by  his  excellent  and  popular 
biographies  ;  more  especially  those  of  Nelson,  Wesley,  and  Henry 
Kirk  White.     In  all  alike  he  is  generous  and  sympathetic. 


COLLOQUIES  ON  SOCIETY. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  "The  will  is  revealed,  but  the  plan  is 
hidden.  Let  man  dutifully  obey  that  will,  and  the  perfection 
of  society  and  of  human  nature  will  be  the  result  of  such 

obedience,  but   upon  obedience   they  depend 

Throughout  what  is  called  the  Christian  world  there  will  be  but 
a  contest  between  Impiety  and  Religion  ;  the  former  everywhere 
is  gathering  strength,  and  wherever  it  breaks  loose  the  founda- 
tions of  human  society  will  be  shaken.  Do  not  suppose  that 
you  are  safe  from  this  danger  because  you  are  blest  with  a  pure 
creed,  a  reformed  ritual,  and  a  tolerant  Church !  Even  here 
the  standard  of  impiety  has  been  set  up  ;  and  the  drummers 
who  beat  the  march  of  intellect  through  your  streets,  lanes,  and 

market-places,  are  enlisted  under  it 

"  There  is  a  fourth  danger,  the  growth  of  your  manufacturing 
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System ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  your  own.  You  have  a  great 
and  increasing  population,  exposed  at  all  times  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade  to  suffer  the  severest  privations  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  and  luxurious  society,  under  little  or  no  restraint  from 
religious  principle,  and  if  not  absolutely  disaffected  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  certainly  not  attached  to  them  :  a 
class  of  men  aware  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  strength; 
experienced  in  all  the  details  of  combination  ;  improvident 
when  they  are  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  yet  feeling  them- 
selves injured  when  those  wages,  during  some  failure  of 
demand,  are  so  lowered  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence ;  and  directing  against  the  government 
and  the  laws  of  the  country  their  resentment  and  indignation 
for  the  evils  which  have  been  brought  upon  them  by  competi- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  in  trade.  They  have  among  them 
intelligent  heads,  and  daring  minds ;  and  you  have  already 
seen  how  perilously  they  may  be  wrought  upon  by  seditious 
journalists  and  seditious  orators  in  a  time  of  distress. 

"  On  what  do  you  rely  for  security  against  these  dangers  ? 
On  public  opinion?  You  might  as  well  calculate  upon  the 
constancy  of  wind  and  weather  in  this  uncertain  climate.  On 
the  progress  of  knowledge  ?  It  is  such  knowledge  as  serves 
only  to  facilitate  the  course  of  delusion.  On  the  laws  ?  The 
law  which  should  be  like  a  sword  in  a  strong  hand,  is  weak  as 
a  bulrush  if  it  be  feebly  administered  in  time  of  danger.  On  the 
people  ?  They  are  divided.  On  the  Parliament  ?  Every 
faction  will  be  fully  and  formidably  represented  there.  On  the 
government?  It  suffers  itself  to  be  insulted  and  defied  at 
home,  and  abroad  it  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  maintaining 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  its  allies,  so  far  has  it 
been  divested  of  power  by  the  usurpation  of  the  press.  .  .  . 
The  root  of  all  your  evils  is  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  nation. 
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The  principle  of  duty  is  weakened  among  you ;  that  of  moral 
obligation  is  loosened  ;  that  of  religious  obedience  is  destroyed. 
Sum  you  up  now  upon  the  hopeful  side." 

Montesinos.  "  First,  then,  I  rest  in  a  humble  but  firm  re- 
liance upon  that  Providence  which  sometimes  in  its  mercy 
educes  from  the  errors  of  men  a  happier  issue  than  could  ever 
have  been  attained  by  their  wisdom  :  that  Providence  which 
has  delivered  this  nation  from  so  many  and  such  imminent 
dangers  heretofore. 

"  Looking,  then,  to  human  causes,  there  is  hope  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  humanizing  effects  of  Literature,  which  has  now 
first  begun  to  act  upon  all  ranks.  Good  principles  are  indeed 
used  as  the  stalking  horse  under  cover  of  which  pernicious 
designs  may  be  advanced ;  but  the  better  seeds  are  thus  dis- 
seminated and  fructify  after  the  ill  design  has  failed. 

"  The  cruelties  of  the  old  criminal  law  have  been  abrogated. 
Debtors  are  no  longer  indiscriminately  punished  by  indefinite 
imprisonment.  The  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  put  an  end  to,  so  far  as  the  power  of  this 
country  extends ;  and  although  slavery  is  still  tolerated,  and 
must  be  so  for  awhile,  measures  have  been  taken  for  alleviating 
it  while  it  continues,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  gradual  and 
safe  removal.  These  are  good  works  of  the  government.  And 
when  I  look  upon  the  conduct  of  that  government  in  all  its 
foreign  relations,  though  there  may  be  some  things  to  disap- 
prove, and  some  <ins  of  omission  to  regret,  it  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  so  disinterested,  so  magnaminous,  so  just,  that  this  re- 
flection gives  me  a  reasonable  and  a  religious  ground  of  hope. 
And  the  reliance  is  strengthened  when  I  call  to  mind  that 
missionaries  from  Great  Britain  are  at  this  hour  employed  in 
spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  far  and  wide  among 
heathen  nations. 
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"  Descending  from  this  wider  views  to  the  details  of  society, 
there,  too,  I  perceive  ground,  if  not  for  confidence,  at  least  for 
hope.  There  is  a  general  desire  throughout  the  higher  ranks 
for  bettering  the  condition,  of  the  poor,  a  subject  to  which  the 
government  also  has  directed  its  patient  attention :  minute 
enquiries  have  been  made  into  their  existing  state,  and  the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  of  crimes.  In  no  other  country 
have  the  wounds  of  the  commonwealth  been  so  carefully 
probed.  By  means  of  colonisation,  of  an  improved  parochial 
order,  and  of  a  more  efficient  police,  the  further  increase  of 
these  evils  may  be  prevented;  while,  by  education,  by  pro- 
viding means  of  religious  instruction  for  all,  by  savings  banks, 
and  perhaps  by  the  establishment  of  Owenite  communities 
among  themselves,  the  labouring  classes  will  have  their  com- 
forts enlarged,  and  their  well-being  secured,  if  they  are  not 
wanting  to  themselves  in  prudence  and  good  conduct.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made — an  impulse  given  :  it  may  be  hoped — 
almost,  I  will  say,  it  may  be  expected — that  in  a  few  generations 
this  whole  class  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  moral  and 
intellectual  gratifications,  whereby  they  may  be  rendered 
healthier,  happier,  better  in  all  respects,  an  improvement 
which  will  be  not  more  beneficial  to  them  as  individuals, 
than  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonweal.     .... 

This  very  diffusion  of  cheap  books  and  cheap  prints  may,  in 
its  natural  consequences,  operate  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  adventurers  in  literature  and  in  the  arts. 
For  though  at  first  it  will  create  employment  for  greater 
numbers,  yet  in  another  generation  imitative  talent  will  become 
so  common  that  neither  parents  nor  possessors  will  mistake  it 
for  an  indication  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  many  will  thus  be 
saved  from  a  ruinous  delusion.  More  pictures  will  be  painted 
but  fewer  exhibited,  more  poetry  written  but  less  published. 
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and  in  both  arts  talents  which  might  else  have  been  carried  to 
an  overstocked  and  unprofitable  market,  will  be  cultivated  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  gratification  of  private  circles, 
becoming  thus  a  source  of  sure  enjoyment,  and  indirectly  of 
moral  good. 

Here,  then,  is  good  in  progress  which  will  hold  on  its  course, 
and  the  growth  of  which  will  only  be  suspended,  not  destroyed, 
during  any  of  these  political  convulsions  which  may  too 
probably  be  apprehended — too  probably,  I  say,  because  when 
you  call  upon  me  to  consider  the  sinfulness  of  this  nation,  my 
heart  fails.  There  can  be  no  health,  no  soundness  in  the  state, 
till  government  shall  regard  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people  as  its  first  great  duty.  The  same  remedy  is  required  for 
the  rich  and  for  the  poor. 

"  Religion  ought  to  be  so  blended  with  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  that  its  doctrines  and  precepts  should  indeed  '  drop 
as  the  rain,  and  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass ' — the  young 
plants  would  then  imbibe  k,  and  the  heart  and  intellect  assimi- 
late it  with  their  growth. 

"  If  I  looked  to  secondary  causes  alone,  my  fears  would 
preponderate.  But  I  conclude  as  I  began,  in  firm  reliance 
upon  Him  who  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Our  sins  are 
manifold,  our  danger  is  great,  but  His  mercy  is  infinite." 

Sir  Thomas  More.  "  Rest  there  in  full  faith.  I  leave  you 
to  your  dreams ;  draw  from  them  what  comfort  you  can.  And 
now,  my  friend,  farewell ! " 

The  look  which  he  fixed  on  me,  as  he  disappeared,  was 
compassionate  and  thoughtful ;  it  impressed  me  with  a  sad 
feeling,  as  if  I  were  not  to  see  him  again  till  we  should  meet 
in  the  world  of  spirits. 
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THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 


Thomas  Campbell  (i  777-1844)  was  born  and  educated  at  Glasgow. 
He  acquired  an  early  mastery  of  rhetorical  phrase  and  resonant 
rhythm,  and  in  1799  issued  his  polished  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Campbell  now  fell  under  the  spell  of  ballad  poetry  and  wrote 
his  three  great  battle-lyrics,  The  Mariners  of  England,  Hohen- 
linden,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  and  many  ballads,  some  of  which 
are  popular  to  this  day,  such  as  Lord  Ulliris  Daughter.  His  only 
other  sustained  effort  was  the  metrical  romance,  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  a  feeble  follower  of  Scott's  poems. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   THE    BALTIC. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  Crown  ; 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 

In  a  bold  determined  hand ; 

And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

Like  leviathans  afloat 
Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line  \ 
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It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime : 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death ; 
And  the  boldest — held  his  breath 
For  a  time. 


But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 
To  anticipate  the  scene ; 


And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 


O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  ! "  our  captain  cried,  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun ! 


Again  !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ; — 

Their  shouts  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  ;- 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail  J 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom  ! 


Out  spake  the  victor  then, 
As  he  hail'd  them  o'er  the  wave, 
Ye  are  brothers  !  we  are  men  ! 
And  we  conquer  but  to  save ! — 
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So  peace,  instead  of  death,  let  us  bring : 
But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 
With  thy  crews,  at  England's  feet, 
And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King." 

Then  Denmark  bless'd  our  chief, 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose  ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

From  her  people  wildly  rose, 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day 

While  the  sun  look'd  smiling — bright 

O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 

Died  away ! 


Now  joy  Old  England  raise 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light — 

And  yet,  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore  ! 


Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 
On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died. 
With  the  gallant — good  Riou 
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Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  grave, 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave ! 

FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Ye  field  flowers  !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis  true, 
Yet  wildlings  of  Nature,  I  dote  upon  you ; 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old, 
When  the  earth  teemed  around  me  with  fairy  delight, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  sight, 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams, 

And  of  broken  glades  breathing  their  balm, 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood  pigeon's  note 

Made  music  that  sweetened  the  calm. 


Earth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear, 
Ere  the  fever  of  passion  or  ague  of  fear 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more  in  life's  passionless  stage, 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age, 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 
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THOMAS   HOOD. 


Thomas  Hood  (1799-1845)  was  a  man  of  rare  powers.  Pathos, 
sensibility,  indignation  against  wrong  filled  his  whole  soul  and 
gave  inspiration  to  his  finest  work.  The  serious  poetry  of  Hood 
has  been  unduly  neglected  in  comparison  with  his  brilliant  and 
more  popular  humorous  work.  His  greatest  poems  are  The  Song 
of  the  Shirt,  The  Btidge  of  Sighs,  The  Deathbed,  Eugene  Aram, 
Lovers  Eclipse. 


RUTH. 

She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born — ■ 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  : — ■ 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks,' 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks  : — ■ 
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Sure,  I  said,  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  should'st  but  glean, 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

SONG. 
The  stars  are  with  the  voyager, 

Wherever  he  may  sail ; 
The  moon  is  constant  to  her  time, 

The  sun  will  never  fail ; 
But  follow,  follow,  round  the  world, 

The  green  earth  and  the  sea  : 
So  love  is  with  the  lover's  heart, 

Wherever  he  may  be. 

Wherever  he  may  be,  the  stars 

Must  daily  lose  their  light, 
The  moon  will  veil  her  in  the  shade, 

The  sun  will  set  at  night ; 
The  sun  may  set,  but  constant  love 

Will  shine  when  he's  away, 
So  that  dull  night  is  never  night, 

And  day  is  brighter  day. 
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WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 


William  Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cockermouth  in  1770.  His 
boyhood  at  Hawkshead  School  was  full  of  keen  delight  in  outdoor 
sports  and  recreations.  He  passed  thence  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
but  found  himself  somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with  academic  life. 
His  vacations  were  spent  chiefly  on  the  Continent,  and  he  was  soon 
a  fervid  supporter  of  the  French  Revolution.  Compelled  to  return 
to  England  for  lack  of  means,  he  settled  with  his  sister  Dorothy  at 
Racedown  in  Dorsetshire.  Here  Wordsworth  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Coleridge,  and  together  they  planned  the  volume  of  Lyrical 
Ballads,  issued  in  1798.  Wordsworth's  contributions  included  his 
splendid  confession  of  poetic  faith,  Lines  written  above  Tintern 
Abbey. 

In  1799  Wordsworth  moved  to  Grasmere  and  began  a  long 
home-iife  of  half  a  century,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  a  constant 
stream  of  poetry  issued  from  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Mount.  Though 
Wordsworth  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  Nature,  he  wrote  very 
little  poetry  of  sheer  natural  description  :  nature  is  always  the 
background  for  the  study  of  man.  His  most  sustained  effort  is 
The  Excursion  (1814),  with  the  introductory  Prelude,  an  account 
of  his  own  development  as  man  and  as  poet.  Once  he  essayed 
the  romantic  style  of  Scott,  in  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  but  the 
whole  subject  was  alien  to  him.  The  Sonnets  issued  at  various 
periods  in  his  life  are  unequal,  but  many  reach  the  summit  of 
perfection.  Of  Wordsworth's  other  poems  we  can  only  name  Ode 
on  Intimations  of  Immortality,  Ode  to  Duty,  The  Character  of  a 
Happy  Warrior,  The  Leech  Gatherer,  She  was  a  Phantom,  The 
Highland  Reaper,   The  Happy   Warrior. 

Wordsworth  died  in  1850,  having  held  the  laureateship  since 
the  death  of  Southey  in  1843. 


THE  DAFFODILS. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hiHs. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze 
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Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  ; — 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  ! 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought ; 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

O  blithe  new-comer  !     I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  ; 
O  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 
Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear  ! 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off  and  near  ! 
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I  hear  thee  babbling  to  the  vale 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers  ; 
And  unto  me  thou  bring'st  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 


Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 


The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ■ 
Still  long'd  for  never  seen ! 


And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 


O  blessed  bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  fairy  place ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee  1 

R.G.W. 
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AN  EVENING  SCENE. 

Up  !  up  !  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks  : 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

Up  !  up  !  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 

How  sweet  his  music  !  on  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 
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Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  bounteous  forms  of  things  • 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  science  and  of  art ; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves  : 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 


WRITTEN  NEAR  TINTERN  ABBEY. 

For  I  have  learn'd 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
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In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 


And  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  :  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 

MILTON. 

Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  : 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men: 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
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Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea  ! 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free  ; 
So  did'st  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "THE  EXCURSION." 

But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared 
By  his  intense  conceptions  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he 
Whom  Nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 

From  early  childhood,  even  as  hath  been  said 
From  his  sixth  year,  he  had  been  sent  abroad 
In  summer  to  tend  herds  :  such  was  his  task 
Thenceforward  till  the  later  day  of  youth. 
O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !     He  look'd — > 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallow'd  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live,  they  were  his  life. 


H5 
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In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffer'd  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  ! 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive  ?     Low  desires, 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place  ;  yet  was  his  heart 

Lowly  ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 

O.t  as  he  call'd  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 

And  whence  they  flow'd :  and  from  them  he  acquired 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience  ;  thence  he  learn'd 

In  many  a  calmer  hour  of  sober  thought, 

To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart, 

Self-question'd  where  it  did  not  understand, 

And  wkh  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 


THOMAS    MOORE 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 


Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852)  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  Dublin, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College.  In  1797  he  came  to  London  and 
soon  engaged  in  literary  work.  In  1807  he  began  the  successive 
series  of  Irish  Melodies  which  won  him  fame  and  fortune  during 
the  next  thirty  years  ;  they  include  such  well-known  lyrics  as 
Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eyet  and  The  Young  May  Moon.  In  181 7 
Moore  published  his  Lalla  Rookh,  an  Oriental  tale,  narrated  with 
much  richness  of  imagery  and  smoothness  of  versification.  In 
later  life  Moore  turned  to  political  and  general  satire.  His  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris  (the  Briton  abroad)  still  lives  by  reason  of  its 
delightful  humour  and  its  successful  treatment  of  a  theme  of 
perennial  interest. 


STANZAS. 

A  beam  of  tranquillity  smiled  in  the  west, 

The  storms  of  the  morning  pursued  us  no  more, 

And  the  wave,  while  it  welcomed  the  moment  of  rest, 
Still  heaved,  as  remembering  ills  that  were  o'er ! 

Serenely  my  heart  took  the  hue  of  the  hour, 

Its  passions  were  sleeping,  were  mute  as  the  dead, 

And  the  spirit  becalm'd  but  remembered  their  power, 
As  the  billow  the  force  of  the  gale  that  was  fled ! 

I  thought  of  the  days,  when  to  pleasure  alone 
My  heart  ever  granted  a  wish  or  a  sigh ; 

When  the  saddest  emotion  my  bosom  had  known, 
Was  pity  for  those  who  were  wiser  than  1 1 
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I  felt  how  the  pure,  intellectual  fire 

In  luxury  loses  its  heavenly  ray ; 
How  soon  in  the  lavishing  cup  of  desire, 

The  pearl  of  the  soul  may  be  melted  away ! 

And  I  pray'd  of  that  Spirit  who  lighted  the  flame, 
That  pleasure  no  more  might  its  purity  dim ; 

And  that  sullied  but  little,  or  brightly  the  same, 

I  might  give  back  the  gem  I  have  borrow'd  from  Him  I 

The  thought  was  ecstatic !     I  felt  as  if  Heaven 
Had  already  the  wreath  of  eternity  shown  ; 

As  if,  passion  all  chasten'd  and  error  forgiven, 
My  heart  had  begun  to  be  purely  its  own ! 

I  look'd  to  the  west,  and  the  beautiful  sky 

Which  morning  had  clouded,  was  clouded  no  more  J 

"  Oh  !  thus,"  I  exclaim'd,  "  can  a  heavenly  eye 
Shed  light  on  the  soul  that  was  darken'd  before ! " 

THOU  ART,  O  GOD! 

Thou  art,  O  God !  the  life  and  light 

Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ;* 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 
Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine, 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  Heaven ; 

Those  hues,  that  make  the  sun's  decline 

So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord  !  are  Thine. 
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When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 

O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes ; — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord  !  are  Thine. 

When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes, 

Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 
And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes, 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 

FALL'N  IS  THY  THRONE. 

Fall'n  is  thy  throne,  O  Israel ! 

Silence  is  o'er  thy  plains ; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Etham's  barren  shore  ? 
That  fire  from  Heaven  which  led  thee, 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord  !  Thou  did'st  love  Jerusalem  ;— - 

Once,  she  was  all  Thine  own ; 
Her  love  Thy  fairest  heritage, 

Her  power  Thy  glory's  throne, 
Till  evil  came,  and  blighted 

Thy  long-loved  olive  tree ; — 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  Thee ! 
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Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma ; — 

Then  passed  her  glory's  day, 
Like  heath  that,  in  the  wilderness, 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers, 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod, 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers, 

Where  Baal  reigned  as  God  ! 

"Go,"— said  the  Lord — "ye  conquerors! 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements, 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's  ! 
Till  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  shall  tread, 
And  Hinnom's  vale  of  slaughter 

Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead ! " 
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LEIGH   HUNT. 


Leigh  Hunt  (1784-1859)  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 
early  took  to  literature  and  journalism.  In  1816  he  issued  his 
Story  of  Rimini^  remarkable  for  its  free  use  of  the  heroic  couplet. 
Throughout  his  life  Hunt  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  edited 
several  papers,  such  as  The  Examiner,  The  Indicator,  and  The 
Liberal  in  the  interest  of  the  extreme  Radicals.  Hunt  was 
incapable  of  any  great  or  sustained  effort,  and  is  perhaps  seen 
best  in  such  short  but  perfect  poems  as  Abou  ben  Adhem  and 
the  Nile  Sonnet. 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 


Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  Angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"  What  writest  thou  ?  " — The  Vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord," 

"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
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The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright 

Or  dying  of  the  dreadful,  beauteous  sight, 

An  Angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 

To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 

At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 

His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 

News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who  have  never 

Been  dead  indeed — as  we  shall  know  for  ever. 

Alas  !  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 

About  our  hearths — Angels  that  are  to  be, 

Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 

Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air, — 

A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  sings 

In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings. 
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ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING. 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  born  in  Herefordshire  in 
1809.  In  1846  she  married  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  and  in 
1856  issued  her  longest,  and  perhaps  her  finest  effort,  Aurora 
Leigh.  Of  her  other  poems  we  may  mention  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,  remarkable  for  depth  of  thought,  beauty  of  expression, 
and  intensity  of  devotion,  The  Cry  of  the  Children,  a  powerful 
appeal  against  the  over-working  of  factory  children,  and  several 
poems  inspired  by  a  passion  for  the  establishment  of  Italian  unity. 
Of  these  last  we  may  mention  the  one  entitled  Casa  Guidi 
Windows.     Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence  in  1861. 


A  CHILD  ASLEEP 


How  he  sleepeth,  having  drunken 
Weary  childhood's  mandragore ! 
From  its  pretty  eyes  have  sunken 
Pleasures  to  make  room  for  more ; 
Sleeping  near  the  withered  nosegay  which  he  pulled  the  day 
before. 

Nosegays  !  leave  them  for  the  waking  ; 

Throw  them  earthward  where  they  grew ; 
Dim  are  such  beside  the  breaking 
Amaranths  he  looks  unto  : 
Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colours  than  the  open  ever  do. 

Heaven-flowers,  rayed  by  shadows  golden 

From  the  palms  they  sprang  beneath, 
Now  perhaps  divinely  holden, 
Swing  against  him  in  a  wreath  : 
We  may  think  so  from  the  quickening  of  his  bloom  and  of  his 
breath. 
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Vision  unto  vision  calleth 

While  the  young  child  dreameth  on : 

Fair,  O  dreamer,  thee  befalleth 
With  the  glory  thou  hast  won  ! 
Darker  wast  thou  in  the  garden  yestermorn  by  summer  sun. 

We  should  see  the  spirits  ringing 
Round  thee,  were  the  clouds  away ; 

'Tis  the  child-heart  draws  them,  singing 
In  the  silent-seeming  clay — 
Singing !  stars  that  seem  the  mutest  go  in  music  all  the  way. 

As  the  moths  around  a  taper, 
As  the  bees  around  a  rose, 
As  the  gnats  around  a  vapour, 
So  the  spirits  group  and  close 
Round  about  a  holy  childhood  as  if  drinking  its  impose; 

Shapes  of  brightness  overlean  thee, 

Flash  their  diadems  of  youth 
On  the  ringlets  which  half  screen  thee 
While  thou  smilest  ....  not  in  sooth 
Thy  smile,  but  the  overfair  one,   dropt  from  some   setherial 
mouth. 

Haply  it  is  angels'  duty, 

During  slumber,  shade  by  shade, 
To  fine  down  this  childish  beauty 
To  the  thing  it  must  be  made, 
Ere  the  world  shall  bring  it  praises,  or  the  tomb  shall  see  it 
fade. 
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Softly  !  softly  !  makes  no  noises  ! 
Now  he  lieth  dead  and  dumb  ; 
Now  he  hears  the  angels'  voices 
Folding  silence  in  the  room  : 
Now  he  muses  deep  the  meaning  of  the  Heaven-words  as  they 
come. 

Speak  not  !•  he  is  consecrated  ; 

Breathe  no  breath  across  his  eyes : 
Lifted  up  and  separated, 

On  the  hand  of  God  he  lies 
In  a  sweetness  beyond  touching,  held  in  cloistral  sanctities, 

Could  ye  bless  him,  father — mother, 

Bless  the  dimple  in  his  cheek  ? 
Dare  ye  look  at  one  another, 
And  the  benediction  speak  ? 
Would  ye  not  break  out  in  weeping,  and  confess  yourselves 
too  weak  ? 

He  is  harmless,  ye  are  sinful ; 
Ye  are  troubled,  he  at  ease  ; 
From  his  slumber,  virtue  winful 
Floweth  outward  with  increase. 
Dare  not  bless  him  !  but  be  blessed  by  his  peace,  and  go  in 
peace. 

TEARS. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.     That  is  well — 
That  is  light  grieving  !     Lighter  none  befell 
Since  Adam  forfeited  the  primal  lot. 
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Tears !  what  are  tears  ?    The  babe  weeps  in  its  cot, 

The  mother  singing ;  at  her  marriage-bell 

The  bride  weeps,  and  before  the  oracle 

Of  high-faned  hills  the  poet  has  forgot 

Such  moisture  on  his  cheeks.     Thank  God  for  grace, 

Ye  who  weep  only  !     If,  as  some  have  done, 

Ye  grope  tear-blinded  in  a  desert  place 

And  touch  but  tombs, — look  up  !  those  tears  will  run 

Soon  in  long  rivers  down  the  lifted  face, 

And  leave  the  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun. 


WORK. 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?    Say,  to  toil ; 

Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines 

For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines, 

And  Death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  assoil. 

God  did  anoint  thee  with  His  odorous  oil, 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign  ;  and  He  assigns 

All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines, 

For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 

To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 

Take  patience,  labour,  to  their  heart  and  hand, 

From  thy  hand  and  thy  heart  and  thy  brave  cheer, 

And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 

The  least  flower,  with  a  brimming  cup  may  stand, 

And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 
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JOHN   KEBLB. 


John  Keble  (i 792-1 866),  the  poet  of  the  Anglican  revival,  wrote 
a  large  number  of  hymns  grouped  around  the  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  of  the  Church's  year  and  collected  in  his  Christian  Year. 


GOD  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

There  is  a  Book,  who  runs  may  read, 
Which  heavenly  Truth  imparts, 

And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need, 
Pure  eyes  and  Christian  hearts. 

The  works  of  God  above,  below, 

Within  us  and  around, 
Are  pages  in  that  Book,  to  show 

How  God  Himself  is  found. 

The  glorious  sky  embracing  all 

Is  like  the  Maker's  love, 
Wherewith  encompassed  great  and  small 

In  peace  and  order  move. 

The  Moon  above,  the  Church  below, 
A  wondrous  race  they  run  ; 

But  all  their  radiance,  all  their  glow, 
Each  borrows  of  its  Sun. 

R.G.W. 
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The  Saviour  lends  the  light  and  heat 
That  crowns  His  holy  hill ; 

The  Saints,  like  stars,  around  His  seat, 
Perform  their  courses  still. 

The  Saints  above  are  stars  in  Heaven, 
What  are  the  Saints  on  earth  ? 

Like  trees  they  stand  whom  God  has  given, 
Our  Eden's  happy  birth. 

Faith  is  their  fixed  unswerving  root, 
Hope  their  unfading  flower, 

Fair  deeds  of  Charity  their  fruit, 
The  glory  of  their  bower. 

The  dew  of  heaven  is  like  Thy  grace. 

It  steals  in  silence  down ; 
But  where  it  lights  the  favoured  place 

By  richest  fruits  is  known. 


Two  worlds  are  ours.     'Tis  only  Sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 

Thou  who  has  given  me  eyes  to  see 
And  love  this  sight  so  fair, 

Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee 
And  read  Thee  everywhere 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Matthew  Arnold,  son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  born  in  1822. 
His  chief  poems  are  The  Strayed  Reveller,  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
Empedocles  on  Etna,  The  Scholar  Gipsy,  Thyrsi's  (an  elegy  on 
Arthur  Hugh  Clougb),  and  a  tragedy,  Merope.  Arnold  wrote  a 
good  deal  of  fine  literary  criticism,  as  in  his  Lectures  on  Translat- 
ing Homer,  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  Essays  in  Criticism, 
and  made  some  less  successful  excursions  into  the  realm  of 
theological  criticism,  as  in  his  Literature  and  Dogma.  He  died 
in  1888. 


AT   HIS   FATHER'S   TOMB. 

But  thou  would'st  not  alo?ie 

Be  saved,  my  father ;  alone 

Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 

Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

We  were  weary,  and  we 

Fearful,  and  we,  in  our  march, 

Fain  to  drop  down  and  die. 

Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 

Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand  ! 

If  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 

Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 

Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 

Nothing  !     To  us  thou  wert  still 

Cheerful  and  helpful  and  firm. 
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Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself ; 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  shepherd  !  to  come 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

THE   CHURCH   OF  BROU. 
I. 

THE    CASTLE. 

Down  the  Savoy  valleys  sounding, 
Echoing  round  this  castle  old, 

'Mid  the  distant  mountain  chalets — 
Hark  !  what  bell  for  church  is  tolled  ? 

In  the  bright  October  morning 
Savoy's  Dude  had  left  his  bride ; 

From  the  castle,  past  the  drawbridge, 
Flowed  the  hunters'  merry  tide. 

Steeds  are  neighing,  gallants  glittering, 
Gay,  her  smiling  lord  to  greet, 

From  her  mullioned  chamber  casement 
Smiles  the  Duchess  Marguerite. 

From  Vienna  by  the  Danube 

Here,  she  came,  a  bride,  in  spring. 

Now  the  autumn  crisps  the  forest ; 
Hunters  gather,  bugles  ring. 

Hounds  are  pulling,  prickers  scolding, 
Horses  fret,  and  boar-  spears  glance : 

Off ! — they  sweep  the  marshy  forests, 
Westward  on  the  side  of  France. 
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Hark  !  the  game's  afoot !  they  scatter : — 

Down  the  forest's  ridings  lone, 
Furious,  single  horseman  gallop  : 

Hark  !  a  shout — a  crash — a  groan  ! 

Pale  and  breathless  came  the  hunters : 

On  the  turf  dead  lies  the  boar ; 
See  !  the  Duke  lies  stretched  beside  him — 

Senseless,  weltering  in  his  gore. 

In  the  dull  October  evening, 

Down  the  leaf-strewn  forest  road, 
To  the  castle,  past  the  drawbridge, 

Came  the  hunters  with  their  load. 

In  the  hall  with  sconces  blazing, 

Ladies  waiting  round  her  seat, 
Clothed  in  smiles,  beneath  the  dais, 

Sat  the  Duchess  Marguerite. 

Hark  !  below  the  gates  unbarring ! 

Tramp  of  men  and  quick  commands  ! — ■ 
"  'Tis  my  lord  come  back  from  hunting  ! " — ■ 

And  the  Duchess  claps  her  hands. 

Slow  and  tired  came  the  hunters ; 

Stopped  in  darkness  in  the  court — 
"  Ho  !  this  way,  ye  lagged  hunters  ! 

To  the  hall !  what  sport,  what  sport  ?  " 

Slow  they  entered  with  their  master ; 

In  the  hall  they  laid  him  down. 
On  his  coat  were  leaves  and  blood-stains, — . 

On  his  brow  an  angry  frown. 
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Dead  her  princely  youthful  husband 

Lay  before  his  youthful  wife — 
Bloody  'neath  the  flaring  sconces ; — 

And  the  sight  froze  all  her  life. 

•  •  •  • 

In  Vienna,  by  the  Danube, 

Kings  hold  revel,  gallants  meet. 
Gay  of  old  amid  the  gayest 

Was  the  Duchess  Marguerite. 

In  Vienna,  by  the  Danube, 

Feast  and  dance  her  youth  beguiled. 

Till  that  hour  she  never  sorrowed  ; 
But  from  then  she  never  smiled. 

'Mid  the  Savoy  mountain  valleys, 
Far  from  town  or  haunt  of  man, 

Stands  a  lonely  church,  unfinished, 
Which  the  Duchess  Maud  began. 

Old,  that  Duchess  stern  began  it — 
In  grey  age  with  palsied  hands  ; 

But  she  died  as  it  was  building, 
And  the  church  unfinished  stands,— 

Stands  as  erst  the  builders  left  it, 
When  she  sank  into  her  grave. 

Mountain  greensward  paves  the  chancel 
Harebells  flower  in  the  nave. 

"  In  my  castle  all  is  sorrow," 

Said  the  Duchess  Marguerite  then. 

"  Guide  me,  vassals,  to  the  mountains : 
We  will  build  the  church  again  ! " 
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Sandalled  palmers,  faring  homeward, 

Austrian  knights  from  Syria  came  : 
"  Austrian  wanderers  bring,  O  warders, 

Homage  to  your  Austrian  dame  !  " 

From  the  gate  the  warders  answered  : — 

"  Gone,  O  knights,  is  she  you  knew  ! 
Dead  our  Duke,  and  gone  his  Duchess ; 

Seek  her  at  the  Church  of  Brou." 

Austrian  knights,  and  march-worn  palmers 

Climb  the  winding  mountain  way ; 
Reach  the  valley,  where  the  fabric 

Rises  higher  day  by  day. 

Stones  are  sawing,  hammers  ringing, 

On  the  work  the  bright  sun  shines — 
In  the  Savoy  mountain  meadows, 

By  the  stream,  below  the  pines, 

On  her  palfrey  white  the  Duchess 

Sat  and  watched  the  working  train ; 
Flemish  carvers,  Lombard  gilders, 

German  masons,  smiths  from  Spain. 

Clad  in  black,  on  her  white  palfrey, 

Her  old  architect  beside — 
There  they  found  her  in  the  mountains, 

Morn  and  noon  and  eventide. 

There  she  sat,  and  watched  the  builders, 

Till  the  church  was  roofed  and  done. 
Last  of  all  the  builders  reared  he 

In  the  nave  a  tomb  of  stone. 
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On  the  tomb  two  forms  they  sculptured, 
Life  like  in  the  marble  pale  : 

One  the  Duke  in  helm  and  armour ; 
One,  the  Duchess  in  her  veil. 

Round  the  tomb  the  carved  stone  fretwork 

Was  at  Easter-tide  put  on. 
Then  the  Duchess  closed  her  labours  \ 

And  she  died  at  the  St.  John. 


II. 

THE     CHURCH. 

Upon  the  glistening  leaden  roof 
Of  the  new  pile  the  sunlight  shines. 

The  stream  goes  leaping  by. 
The  hills  are  clothed  with  pines  sun-proof. 
'Mid  bright  green  fields,  below  the  pines, 

Stands  the  Church  on  high. 
What  church  is  this,  from  men  aloof? 
'Tis  the  Church  of  Brou. 


And  after  church,  when  Mass  is  done, 
The  people  to  the  nave  repair, 

Round  the  tomb  to  stray, 
And  marvel  at  the  forms  of  stone, 
And  praise  the  chiselled  broideries  rare — • 

Then  they  drop  away. 
The  princely  pair  are  left  alone 
In  the  Church  of  Brou. 
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III. 

THE   TOMB. 

So  rest,  for  ever  rest,  O  Princely  Pair  ! 

In  your  high  church,  'mid  the  still  mountain  air, 

Where  horn,  and  hound,  and  vassals  never  come. 

So  sleep,  for  ever  sleep,  O  Marble  Pair  ! 
Or,  if  ye  wake,  let  it  be  then,  when  fair 
On  the  carv'd  Western  Front  a  flood  of  light 
Streams  from  the  setting  sun,  and  colours  bright, 
Prophets,  transfigur'd  Saints,  and  Martyrs  brave, 
In  the  vast  western  window  of  the  Nave ; 
And  on  the  pavement  round  the  Tomb  there  glints 
A  chequerwork  of  glowing  sapphire  tints, 
And  amethyst  and  ruby ; — then  unclose, 
Your  eyelids  on  the  stone  where  ye  repose, 
And  from  your  broider'd  pillows  lift  your  heads, 
And  rise  above  your  cold  white  marble  beds, 
And  looking  down  on  the  warm  rosy  tints 
That  chequer,  at  your  feet,  the  illumin'd  flints, 
Say — "  Who  is  this  ?  we  are  in  bliss— forgiven— 
Behold  the  pavement  of  the  Courts  of  Heaven." — - 
Or  let  it  be  on  autumn  nights,  when  rain 
Doth  rustlingly  above  your  heads  complain, 
On  the  smooth  leaden  roof,  and  on  the  walls, 
Shedding  her  pensive  light  at  intervals, 
The  Moon  through  the  clere-story  window  shine- 
And  the  wind  wails  among  the  mountain  pines. 
Then,  gazing  up  through  the  dim  pillars  high, 
The  foliag'd  marble  forest  where  ye  lie, 
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"  Hush  " — ye  will  say — "  //  is  Eternity, 

This  is  the  glimmering  verge  of  Heaven,  and  these 

The  columns  of  the  Heavenly  Palaces" — 

And  in  the  sweeping  of  the  wind  your  ear 

The  passage  of  the  Angels'  wing  will  hear, 

And  on  the  lichen-crusted  leads  above, 

The  rustle  of  the  eternal  rain  of  Love. 

ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
In  literature  we  have  present,  and  prepared  to  form  us,  the 
best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.  Our 
business  is  to  get  at  this  best  and  to  know  it  well.  But  even 
to  understand  the  thing  we  are  dealing  with,  and  to  choose 
the  best  in  it,  we  need  a  guide,  a  clue.  The  literature  most 
accessible  to  all  of  us,  touching  us  most  nearly,  is  our  own 
literature,  English  literature.  To  get  at  the  best  in  English 
literature,  and  to  know  that  best  well,  nothing  can  be  more 
helpful  to  us  than  a  guide  who  will  show  us,  in  clear  view,  the 
growth  of  our  literature,  its  series  of  productions,  and  their 
relative  value.  If  such  a  guide  is  good  and  trustworthy,  his 
instructions  cannot  be  too  widely  brought  into  use,  too  diligently 
studied,  too  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

But  to  deserve  such  universal  acceptance  and  such  heedful 
attention  our  guide  ought  to  have  special  qualifications.  He 
ought  to  be  clear.  He  ought  to  be  brief,  as  brief  as  is  consistent 
with  not  being  dry.  For  dry  he  must  not  be ;  but  we  should  be 
made  to  feel,  in  listening  to  him,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
power  and  charm  of  the  literature  to  which  he  introduces  us. 
His  discourse,  finally,  ought  to  observe  strict  proportion,  and 
to  observe  strict  sobriety. 
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LORD   MACAULAY. 


Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  born  in  1800,  and  educated 
privately  and  at  Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  entered  political  life,  but 
his  tastes  were  largely  historical  and  literary.  His  Essays, 
published  in  book-form  in  1843,  were  collected  from  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  About  the  same  time  he  issued 
his  spirited  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his 
History  of  England  were  published  in  1848,  the  fifth  and  last  in 
1859,  the  year  of  his  death.  Macaulay  is  an  incomparable  master 
of  style,  and  never  has  history  been  made  more  fascinating  than  it 
was  by  him. 


THE   PURITANS. 


We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The 
odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface. 
He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting 
attentive  and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For 
many  years  after  the  Restoration  they  were  the  theme  of  un- 
measured invective  and  derision The  ostentatious 

simplicity  of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang, 
their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the 
Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion, 
their  contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detestation  of  polite 
amusements,  were,  indeed,  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  But  it 
is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is 
to   be  learnt.     And  he  who  approaches  this  subject  should 
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carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ridicule 
which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  being  and 
eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general 
terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know 
Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of 
existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage 
which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul. 
Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through 
an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  intolerable 
brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  to  face.  Hence 
originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind 
seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval 
which  separated  the  whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognised  no  title  to 
superiority  but  his  favour ;  and  confident  of  that  favour,  they 
despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they 
felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their 
steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their 
palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands  \  their  diadems, 
crowns  of  glory  that  should  never  fade  away ;  on  the  rich  and 
the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests  they  looked  down  with 
contempt,  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
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treasure  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language ;  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition 
of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being 
to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged — 
on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness 
looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before 
heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should 
continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away. 
Events  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly 
causes  had  been  ordained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake 
empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake 
the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the 
Evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been 
wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no 
common  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no 
vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for 
him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  rocks  had  been 
rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered 
at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God  1 


MILTON. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we 
have  described.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  free 
thinker.  He  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious  union. 
From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conventicle 
and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of 
the  hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself 
whatever  was  great  and   good,  while  it  rejected  all  the   base 
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and  pernicious  ingredients  by  which  those  finer  elements  were 
defiled.     Like  the  Puritans  he  lived 

"As  ever  in  his  great  task-master's  eye." 

Like  them  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty 
Judge,  and  an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  their 
contempt  of  external  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tran- 
quillity, their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest  sceptic 
or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners,  their 
ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to 
pleasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had,  never- 
theless, all  the  estimable  and  ornamental  qualities  which  were 
almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  party  of  the  tyrant.  There 
was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  literature, 
a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more  chivalrous 
delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were  demo- 
cratic, his  tasks  and  his  associations  were  such  as  harmonize 
best  with  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  He  4was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were 
misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master  and  not  the 
slave.  Like  the  hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure 
of  fascination  ;  but  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the 
song  of  the  Syrens ;  yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced 
to  their  fatal  shore.  He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe  ;  but  he  bore 
about  him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bewitching 
sweetness.  The  allusions  which  captivated  his  imagination 
never  impaired  his  reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof 
against  the  splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance  which 
enchanted  the  poet. 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decreeing 
posthumous  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was  attended  to 
the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  opponents  of  the  government. 
The  banner  of  the  lordship  of  Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel 
Barre,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Rockingham.  Burke,  Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall. 
Lord  Camden  was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief 
mourner  was  young  William  Pitt.  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous,  his 
own  shattered  frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid,  with  the  same 
pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the  Church,  in  a 
spot  which  has  ever  since  been  appropriated  to  statesmen,  as 
the  other  end  of  the  same  transept  has  long  been  to  poets. 
Mansfield  rests  there,  and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
and  Grattan,  and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no  other 
cemetery  do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space. 
High  over  those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately  monument 
of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  effigy,  graven  by  a  cunning 
hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  face  and  outstretched  arm  to  bid 
England  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes. 
The  generation  which  reared  that  memorial  of  him  has 
disappeared.  The  time  has  come  when  the  rash  and  indis- 
criminate judgments  which  his  contemporaries  passed  on  his 
character  may  be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  history, 
while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and  daring  natures, 
she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet  deliberately  pronounce  that, 
among  the  eminent  men  whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely  one 
has  left  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more  splendid  name. 
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THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY. 


Thomas  de  Quincey  (1785-1859)  was  born  at  Manchester  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  After  a  short  life  of  intellectual  luxury  at 
Grasmere  he  came  to  London  in  1820  and  published  his  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium-Eater.  He  now  became  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  magazines,  and  his  later  work  includes  the 
English  Mail  Coach  and  Suspiria  de  Profundis.  In  all  his  works 
the  style  is  magnificent,  often  too  much  so  for  his  theme,  and  shows 
an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  phrase  and  expression. 


A  WINTER  EVENING  AT  GRASMERE. 

Let  there  be  a  cottage,  standing  in  a  valley,  eighteen  miles 
from  any  town  ;  no  spacious  valley,  but  about  two  miles  long 
by  three-quarters-of-a-mile  in  average  width — the  benefit  of 
which  provisions  is,  that  all  the  families  resident  within  its 
compass  will  compose,  as  it  were,  one  larger  household,  per- 
sonally familiar  to  your  eye,  and  more  or  less  interesting  to 
your  affections.  Let  the  mountains  be  real  mountains,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  cottage  a  real  cottage, 
not  (as  a  witty  author  has  it)  "  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach- 
house ; "  let  it  be,  in  fact  (for  I  must  abide  by  the  actual  scene), 
a  white  cottage,  embowered  with  flowering  shrubs,  so  chosen 
as  to  unfold  a  succession  of  flowers  upon  the  walls  and  cluster- 
ing around  the  windows,  through  all  the  months  of  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  ;  beginning,  in  fact,  with  May  roses,  and 
ending  with  jasmine.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  spring,  nor 
summer,  nor  autumn  ;  but  winter  in  its  sternest  shape.  This 
is  a  most  important  point  in  the  science  of  happiness.     And  I 
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am  surprised  to  see  people  overlook  it,  as  if  it  were  actually 
matter  of  congratulation  that  winter  is  going,  or,  if  coming,  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  put  up  a 
petition,  annually,  for  as  much  snow,  hail,  frost,  or  storm  of  one 
kind  or  other,  as  the  skies  can  possibly  afford.  Surely  every- 
body is  aware  of  the  divine  pleasures  which  attend  a  winter's 
fireside — candles  at  four  o'clock,  warm  hearthrugs,  tea,  a  fair 
tea  maker,  shutters  closed,  curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies 
on  the  floor  whilst  the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  audibly  with- 
out. 

All  these  are  items  in  the  description  of  a  winter  evening, 
which  must  surely  be  familiar  to  everybody  born  in  a  high 
latitude.  And  it  is  evident  that  most  of  these  delicacies  cannot 
be  ripened  without  weather  stormy  or  inclement  in  some  way 
or  other.  I  am  not  "particular"  whether  it  be  snow,  or  black 
frost,  or  wind  so  strong  that  (as  Mr.  Anti-Slavery  Clarkson  says) 
"  you  may  lean  your  back  against  it  like  a  post."  I  can  put  up 
even  with  rain,  provided  that  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  or,  as  sailors 
say,  "  great  guns  and  marlinespikes ; "  but  something  of  the 
sort  I  must  have ;  and  if  I  have  it  not,  I  think  myself  in  a 
manner  ill-used  :  for  why  am  I  called  on  to  pay  so  heavily  in 
winter  for  coals,  candles,  etc.,  if  I  am  not  to  have  the  article 
good  in  its  kind.  No  :  a  Canadian  winter  for  my  money,  or  a 
Russian  one,  where  every  man  is  but  a  co-proprietor  with 
the  north  wind  in  the  fee  simple  of  his  own  ears.  Indeed  so 
great  an  epicure  am  I  in  this  matter,  that  I  cannot  relish  a 
winter  night  fully  if  it  be  much  past  St.  Thomas's  Day,  and 
have  degenerated  into  disgusting  tendencies  toward  vernal 
indications  :  in  fact  it  must  be  divided  by  a  thick  wall  of  dark 
nights  from  all  return  of  light  and  sunshine.  Start,  -therefore, 
at  the  first  week  in  November :  thence  to  the  end  of  January, 
Christmas  Eve  being  the  meridian  line,  you  may  compute  the 
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period  when  happiness  is  in  season,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
enters  the  room  with  the  tea  tray.  For  tea,  though  ridiculed 
by  those  who  are  naturally  coarse  in  their  nervous  sensibilities, 
or  are  become  so  from  wine  drinking,  and  are  not  susceptible 
of  influence  from  so  refined  a  stimulant,  will  always  be  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  intellectual ;  and  for  my  part,  I  would 
have  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  bellum  iniertiecinum  against  Jonas 
Hanway,  or  any  other  impious  person  who  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  disparage  it.  But  here,  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of 
too  much  verbal  description,  I  will  introduce  a  painter,  and 
give  him  directions  for  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Painters  do  not 
like  white  cottages,  unless  a  good  deal  weather-stained ;  but  as 
the  reader  now  understands  that  it  is  a  winter  night,  his  services 
will  not  be  required,  except  for  the  inside  of  the  house. 

Paint  me  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve,  and  not 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  This,  reader,  is  some- 
what ambitiously  styled,  in  my  family,  the  drawing  room  ;  but, 
being  contrived  "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  it  is  also,  and  more 
justly,  termed  the  library ;  for  it  happens  that  books  are  the 
only  article  of  property  in  which  I  am  richer  than  my  neighbours. 
Of  these  I  have  about  five  thousand,  collected  gradually  since 
my  eighteenth  year.  Therefore,  painter,  put  as  many  as  you 
can  into  this  room.  Make  it  populous  with  books ;  and  further- 
more, paint  me  a  good  fire,  and  furniture  plain  and  modest, 
befitting  the  unpretending  cottage  of  a  scholar.  And  near  the 
fire  paint  me  a  tea  table ;  and  (as  it  is  clear  that  no  creature 
can  come  to  see  me  on  such  a  stormy  night)  place  only  two 
cups  and  saucers  on  the  tea  tray ;  and  if  you  know  how  to 
paint  such  a  thing,  symbolically  or  otherwise,  paint  me  an 
eternal  tea-pot — eternal  a  parte  ante,  and  a  parte  post ;  for  I 
usually  drink  tea  from  eight  o'clock  at  night  to  four  in  the 
morning. 
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CHARLES   LAMB. 


Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834)  was  born  in  London,  and  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital.  He  dabbled  in  literature  at  an  early  age, 
and  in  1807  compiled,  with  his  sister,  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
followed  by  his  Specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  with 
golden  criticisms  on  those  writers.  Later  in  life  he  began  to 
contribute  to  the  London  Magazine  over  the  famous  signature 
"Elia,"  and  his  collected  essays  were  issued  in  two  volumes  as 
Essays  of  Elia,  the  most  charmingly  egoistic  and  fantastic  of  all 
English  occasional  writings. 


THE  OLD  BENCH  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 

I  was  born,  and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life,  in  the 
Temple.  Its  church,  its  halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountain,  its 
river  I  had  almost  said — for  in  those  young  days,  what  was  this 
king  of  rivers  to  me  but  a  stream  that  watered  our  pleasant 
places?  These  are  of  my  oldest  recollections.  I  repeat,  to 
this  day,  no  verses  to  myself  more  frequently,  or  with  kindlier 
emotion,  than  those  of  Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  this  spot. 
.  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis, 
What  a  transition  for  a  countryman  visiting  London  for  the 
first  time — the  passing  from  the  crowded  Strand  or  Fleet  Street, 
by  unexpected  avenues,  into  its  magnificent  ample  squares,  its 
classic  green  recesses  !  What  a  cheerful,  liberal  look  hath 
that  portion  of  it  which,  from  three  sides,  overlooks  the  greater 
garden ;  that  goodly  pile 

"  Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  hight," 
confronting    with    massy    contrast,   the    lighter,   older,    rnort 
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fantastically  shrouded  one  .  .  .  right  opposite  the  stately 
stream,  which  washes  the  garden  foot  with  her  yet  scarcely 
trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  but  just  weaned  from  her 
Twickenham  Naiades.  A  man  would  give  something  to  have 
been  born  in  such  places.  What  a  collegiate  aspect  has  that 
fine  Elizabethan  hall,  where  the  fountain  plays,  which  I  have 
made  to  rise  and  fall,  how  many  times  ?  to  the  astoundment 
of  the  young  urchins,  my  contemporaries,  who,  not  being  able 
to  guess  at  its  recondite  machinery,  were  almost  tempted  to 
hail  the  wondrous  work  as  magic.  What  an  antique  air  had 
the  now  almost  effaced  sun-dials,  with  their  moral  inscriptions, 
seeming  coevals  with  that  Time  which  they  measured,  and  to 
take  their  revelations  of  its  flight  immediately  from  heaven, 
holding  correspondence  with  the  fountain  of  light.  How  would 
the  dark  line  steal  imperceptibly  on,  watched  by  the  eye  of 
childhood,  eager  to  detect  its  movement,  never  catched,  nice  as 
an  evanescent  cloud,  or  the  first  arrests  of  sleep. 

"Ah  !  yet  cloth  beauty  like  a  dial  hand 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ! " 

What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  embowel- 
ments  of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of  com- 
munication, compared  with  the  simple  altar-like  structure,  and 
silent  heart-language  of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden 
god  of  Christian  gardens.  Why  is  it  almost  everywhere 
vanished?  If  its  business  use  be  superseded  by  the  more 
elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses,  its  beauty,  might  have 
pleaded  for  its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate  labours, 
of  pleisures  not  protracted  after  sunset,  of  temperance, 
and  good  hours.  It  was  the  primitive  clock,  the  horologe 
of  the  first  world.  Adam  could  scarce  have  missed 
it  in  Paradise.  It  was  the  measure  appropriate  for  sweet 
plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by,  for  the  birds  to  apportion  their 
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silver  warblings  by,  for  flocks  to  pasture  and  be  led  to  fold  by. 
The  shepherd  "  carved  it  out  quaintly  in  the  sun  ;  "  and,  turn- 
ing philosopher  by  the  very  occupation,  provided  it  with 
mottoes  more  touching  than  tombstones. 

A   CHAPTER   ON    EARS. 

I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to  harmony. 
But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I  have  been 
practising  "  God  Save  the  King "  all  my  life ;  whistling  and 
humming  of  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary  corners ;  and  am  not 
yet  arrived,  they  tell  me,  within  many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath 
the  loyalty  of  Elia  never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  I  have  an  undeveloped 
faculty  of  music  within  me.  For  thrumming,  in  my  wild  way, 
on  my  friend  A's  piano,  the  other  morning,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  adjoining  parlour — on  his  return  he  was  pleased 
to  say  "he  thought  it  could  not  be  the  maid  I"  On  his  first 
surprise  at  hearing  the  keys  touched  in  somewhat  an  airy  and 
masterful  way,  not  dreaming  of  me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted 
on  Jenny.  But  a  grace,  snatched  from  a  superior  refinement, 
soon  convinced  him  that  some  being — technically  perhaps 
deficient,  but  higher  informed  from  a  principle  common  to  all 
the  fine  arts — had  swayed  the  keys  to  a  mood  which  Jenny, 
with  all  her  (less  cultivated)  enthusiasm,  could  never  have 
elicited  from  them.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  my  friend's 
penetration,  and  not  with  any  view  of  disparaging  Jenny. 

Scientifically,  I  could  never  be  made  to  understand  (yet 
have  I  taken  some  pains)  what  a  note  in  music  is ;  or  how 
one  note  should  differ  from  another.  Much  less  in  voices  can 
I  distinguish  a  soprano  from  a  tenor.  Only  sometimes  the 
thorough-bass  I  contrive  to  guess  at,  from  its  being  super- 
eminently harsh  and  disagreeable.      I  tremble,  however,  for 
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my  misapplication  of  the  simplest  terms  of  that  which  I  dis- 
claim. While  I  profess  my  ignorance,  I  scarce  know  what  to 
say  I  am  ignorant  of.  ...  I  am  constitutionally  sus- 
ceptible of  noises.  A  carpenter's  hammer  in  a  warm  summer 
noon  will  fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer  madness.  But 
those  unconnected,  unset  sounds  are  nothing  to  the  measured 
malice  of  music.  The  ear  is  passive  to  those  single  sounds ; 
willingly  enduring  stripes  while  it  hath  no  task  to  con.  To 
music  it  cannot  be  passive.  It  will  strive — mine  at  least  will 
— 'spite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thred  the  maze ;  like  an  unskilled 
eye  painfully  poring  over  hieroglyphics.  I  have  sat  through  an 
Italian  Opera,  till,  for  sheer  pain,  an  inexplicable  anguish,  I 
have  rushed  out  into  the  noisiest  places  of  the  crowded  streets 
to  solace  myself  with  sounds  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  follow, 
and  get  rid  of  the  distracting  torment  of  endless,  fruitless, 
barren  attention  !  I  take  refuge  in  the  unpretending  assem- 
blage of  honest  common-life  sounds; — and  the  purgatory  of 
the  enraged  musician  becomes  my  paradise. 

THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN. 
It  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat  at  the  desk 
in  Mincing  Lane.  Melancholy  was  the  transition  at  fourteen 
from  the  abundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently  intervening 
vacations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten 
hours  a  day  attendance  at  the  counting-house.  But  time 
partially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I  gradually  became  con- 
tent— doggedly  contented,  as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

My  friends  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me  upon  the 
trouble  legible  in  my  countenance ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it 
had  raised  the  suspicions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when,  on  the 

fifth  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me,  L , 

the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side,  directly 
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taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly  enquired  the  cause  of 
them.  So  taxed,  I  honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity, 
and  added  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  eventually  be  obliged  to 
resign  his  service.  He  spoke  some  words,  of  course,  to  hearten 
me,  and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  I  had  acted  imprudently 
in  my  disclosure ;  that  I  had  foolishly  given  a  handle  against 
myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  my  own  dismissal.  A  week 
passed  in  this  manner,  the  most  anxious  one,  I  verily  believe, 
in  my  whole  life,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April, 
just  as  I  was  quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be  about 
eight  o'clock)  I  received  an  awful  summons  to  attend  the 
presence  of  the  whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formidable  back 
parlour.  I  thought  now  my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have  done 
for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer 

occasion  for  me.     L ,  I  could  see,  smiled  at  the  terror  I 

was  in,  which  was  a  little  relief  to  me, — when,  to  my  utter 

astonishment,    B ,    the    eldest    partner,    began    a  formal 

harangue  on  the  length  of  my  services,  my  very  meritorious 
conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  ...  He  went  on 
to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain  time  of 
life  (how  my  heart  panted !),  and  asking  me  a  few  questions  as 
to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which  I  had  a  little, 
ended  with  a  proposal,  to  which  his  three  partners  nodded  a 
grave  assent,  that  I  should  accept  from  the  house,  which  I  had 
served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of 
my  accustomed  salary — a  magnificent  offer  !  I  do  not  know 
what  I  answered  them  between  surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it 
was  understood  that  I  accepted  their  proposal ;  and  I  was  told 
that  I  was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  stam- 
mered out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight  I  went 
home — for  ever. 
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SYDNEY   SMITH. 


Sydney  Smith  (i 771-1845),  clergyman,  wit  and  politician,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Edi?iburgh  Review.  His  most  famous 
work  is  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley  (1808),  belonging  to  the 
highest  rank  of  political  and  controversial  literature.  Sydney 
Smith  was  matter-of-fact  and  common-sense  incarnate,  but  all  is 
illuminated  by  brilliant  and  untiring  humour  and  wit. 


IRELAND  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  Irish  character  contributes  something  to  retard  the  im- 
provements of  that  country.  The  Irishman  has  many  good 
qualities :  he  is  brave,  witty,  generous,  eloquent,  hospitable,  and 
open-hearted ;  but  he  is  vain,  ostentatious,  extravagant,  and  fond 
of  display,  light  in  counsel,  deficient  in  perseverance,  without 
skill  in  private  or  public  economy,  an  enjoyer,  not  an  acquirer — 
one  who  despises  the  slow  and  patient  virtues — who  wants  the 
superstructure  without  the  foundation,  the  result  without  the 
previous  operation,  the  oak  without  the  acorn  and  the  three 
hundred  years  of  expectation.  The  Irish  are  irascible,  prone 
to  debt  and  to  fight,  and  very  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law. 
Such  a  people  are  not  likely  to  keep  their  eyes  steadily  upon 
the  main  chance  like  the  Scotch  or  the  Dutch.  England  strove 
very  hard  at  one  period  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  pay  a  double 
Church,  but  Sawney  took  his  pen  and  ink,  and  finding  what  a 
sum  it  amounted  to,  became  furious  and  drew  his  sword.  God 
forbid  the  Irishmen  should  do  the  same  !  The  remedy  now 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease ;   but  if  the  oppressions  of 
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England  had  been  more  steadily  resisted  a  century  ago  Ireland 
would  not  have  been  the  scene  of  poverty,  misery,  and  distress 

which  it  now  is 

There  is  little  capital  in  the  country.  The  great  and  rich 
men  are  called  by  business,  or  allured  by  pleasure,  into  Eng- 
land. Their  estates  are  given  up  to  factors,  and  the  utmost 
farthing  of  rent  extorted  from  the  poor,  who,  if  they  give  up 
the  land,  cannot  get  employment  in  manufactures  or  regular 
employment  in  husbandry.  The  common  people  use  a  sort  of 
food  so  very  cheap  that  they  can  rear  families  who  cannot  pro- 
cure employment,  and  who  have  little  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life  than  food.  The  Irish  are  light-minded— want  of  employ- 
ment has  made  them  idle.  They  are  irritable  and  brave,  have 
a  keen  remembrance  of  the  past  wrongs  they  have  suffered. 
.  .  .  .  The  remedies  are  time  and  justice,  and  that  justice 
consists  in  repealing  all  laws  which  have  made  any  distinction 
between  the  two  religions;  in  placing  over  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, not  the  stupid,  amiable,  and  insignificant  noblemen  who 
have  too  often  been  sent  there,  but  men  who  feel  deeply  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  who  have  an  ardent  wish  to  heal  them. 
.  .  ,  The  political  economist,  the  moralist,  the  satirist, 
must   combine  to  teach  moderation  and  superintendence  to 

the  great  Irish  proprietors Ireland  will  become 

more  quiet  under  such  treatment,  and  then  more  rich,  more 
comfortable,  and  more  civilized ;  and  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
folly  and  tyranny,  which  it  at  present  exhibits,  may  in  time  be 
removed  from  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
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CHARLES   DICKENS. 


Charies  Dickens  (1812-70)  began  life  as  a  lawyer's  clerk 
and  brought  out  Sketches  by  Boz  in  1835.  The  Pickwick  Papers 
appeared  serially  in  1836  and  Dickens'  fame  was  firmly  established. 
These  were  followed  by  numerous  other  novels,  of  which  the  most 
famous  were  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
David  Copperfield,  Bleak  House,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Barnaby 
Rudge,  and  Christmas  Tales. 


THE  MODERN  POLITICIAN. 

"You  are  going  to  devote  yourself,"  said  Louisa,  "as  I 
gather  from  what  Mr.  Bounderby  has  said,  to  the  service  of 
your  country.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  show  the 
nation  the  way  out  of  all  its  difficulties." 

"  Mrs.  Bounderby,"  he  returned,  laughing,  "  upon  my 
honour,  no.  I  make  no  such  pretence  to  you.  I  have  seen  a 
little,  here  and  there,  up  and  down  ;  I  have  found  it  all  to  be 
very  worthless,  as  everybody  has,  and  as  some  confess  they 
have,  and  some  do  not ;  and  I  am  going  in  for  your  respected 
father's  opinions — really  because  I  have  no  choice  of  opinions, 
and  may*  as  well  back  them  as  well  as  anything  else." 

"  Have  you  none  of  your  own  ?  "  asked  Louisa. 

"  I  have  not  so  much  as  the  slightest  predilection  left.  I 
assure  you  I  attach  not  the  least  importance  to  any  opinions. 
The  result  of  the  varieties  of  boredom  I  have  undergone  is  a 
conviction  (unless  conviction  is  too  industrious  a  word  for  the 
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lazy  sentiment  I  entertain  on  the  subject)  that  any  set  of  ideas 
will  do  just  as  much  good  as  any  other  set,  and  just  as  much 
harm  as  any  other  set.  There's  an  English  family  with  a 
charming  Italian  motto — '  What  will  be,  will  be.'  It's  the  only 
truth  going." 

This  vicious  assumption  of  honesty  is  dishonesty — a  vice  so 
dangerous,  so  deadly,  and  so  common — seemed,  he  observed,  a 
little  to  impress  her  in  his  favour.  He  followed  up  the  advan- 
tage, by  saying  in  his  pleasantest  manner — a  manner  to  which 
she  might  attach  as  much  or  as  little  meaning  as  she  pleased : 
"The  side  that  can  prove  anything  in  a  line  of  units,  ten, 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  Mrs.  Bounderby,  seems  to  me  to 
afford  the  most  fun,  and  to  give  a  man  the  best  chance.  I  am 
quite  as  much  attached  to  it  as  if  I  believed  it.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  in  for  it  to  the  same  extent  as  if  I  believed  it. 
And  more  could  I  possibly  do,  if  I  did  believe  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  singular  politician,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  have  not  even  that  merit.  We  are  the 
largest  party  in  the  state,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Bounderby,  if  we 
all  fell  out  of  our  adopted  ranks  and  were  reviewed  together." 

A  SHIPWRECK. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and  water ; 
imagining  now,  that  I  heard  shrieks  out  at  sea ;  now,  that  I 
distinctly  heard  the  firing  of  signal  guns  ;  and  now,  the  fall  of 
houses  in  the  town.  I  got  up  several  times,  and  looked  out ; 
-but  could  see  nothing,  except  the  reflection  in  the  window- 
panes  of  the  faint  candle  I  had  left  burning,  and  of  my  own 
haggard  face  looking  in  at  me  from  the  black  void. 

At  length  my  restlessness  attained  to  such  a  pitch  that  I 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  went  downstairs.     In  the  large 
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kitchen,  where  I  dimly  saw  bacon  and  ropes  of  onions  hanging 
from  the  beams,  the  watchers  were  clustered  together,  in 
various  attitudes,  about  a  table,  purposely  moved  away  from 
the  great  chimney,  and  brought  near  the  door. 

I  remained  there,  I  dare  say,  two  hours.  Once,  I  opened 
the  yard  gate  and  looked  into  the  empty  street.  The  sand, 
the  sea-weed  and  the  flakes  of  foam  were  driving  by,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  before  I  could  shut  the  gate 
again,  and  make  it  fast  against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber,  when  I  at 
length  returned  to  it  ;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and  getting  into 
bed  again,  fell — off  a  tower  and  down  a  precipice — into  the 
depths  of  sleep.  I  have  an  impression  that  for  a  long  time, 
though  I  dreamed  of  being  elsewhere  and  in  a  variety  of 
scenes,  it  was  always  blowing  in  my  dream.  At  length,  I  lost 
that  feeble  hold  upon  reality,  and  was  engaged  with  two  dear 
friends,  but  who  they  were  I  don't  know,  at  the  siege  of  some 
town  in  a  roar  of  cannonading. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  so  loud  and  incessant  that  I 
could  not  hear  something  I  much  desired  to  hear,  until  I  made 
a  great  exertion  and  awoke.  It  was  broad  day — eight  or  nine 
o'clock ;  the  storm  raging,  in  lieu  of  the  batteries ;  and  some 
one  knocking  and  calling  at  my  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  A  wreck  !     Close  by  !  " 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  asked  what  wreck  ? 

"  A  schooner,  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden  with  fruit  and 
wine.  Make  haste,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her  !  It's  thought, 
down  on  the  beach,  she'll  go  to  pieces  every  moment." 

The  excited  voice  went  clamouring  along  the  staircase ;  and 
I  wrapped  myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  ran 
into  the  street. 
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Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,  all  running  in  one 
direction,  to  the  beach.  I  ran  the  same  way,  outstripping  a 
good  many,  and  soon  came  facing  the  wild  sea. 


There  was  a  bell  on  board,  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and 
dashed,  like  a  desperate  creature  driven  mad,  now  showing  us 
the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as  she  turned  on  her  beam-ends 
towards  the  shore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel,  as  she  sprung 
wildly  over  and  turned  towards  the  sea — the  bell  rang  ;  and  its 
sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy  men,  was  borne  towards  us 
on  the  wind.  Again  we  lost  her,  and  again  she  rose.  Two 
men  were  gone.  The  agony  on  shore  increased.  Men  groaned, 
and  clasped  their  hands;  women  shrieked  and  turned  away 
their  faces.  Some  ran  wildly  up  and  down  along  the  beach, 
crying  for  help  where  no  help  could  be.  I  found  myself  one  of 
these  frantically  imploring  a  knot  of  sailors,  whom  I  knew,  not 
to  let  those  two  lost  creatures  perish  before  our  eyes. 

They  were  making  out  to  me,  in  an  agitated  way — I  don't 
know  how,  for  the  little  I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely  composed 
enough  to  understand — that  the  lifeboat  had  been  bravely 
manned  an  hour  ago,  and  could  do  nothing ;  and  that  as  no 
man  would  be  so  desperate  as  to  attempt  to  wade  off  with  a 
rope,  and  establish  a  communication  with  the  shore,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  try  ;  when  I  noticed  that  some  new  sensation 
moved  the  people  on  the  beach,  and  saw  them  part,  and  Ham 
came  breaking  through  them  to  the  front. 

I  ran  to  him — as  well  as  I  know — to  repeat  my  appeal  for 
help.  But  distracted  though  I  was  by  a  sight  so  new  to  me, 
and  terrible,  the  determination  in  his  face,  and  his  look  out  to 
sea,  awoke  me  to  a  knowledge  of  his  danger.  I  held  him  back 
with  both  arms ;  and  implored  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been 
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speaking,  not  to  listen  to  him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to  let 
him  stir  from  off  that  sand  ! 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore ;  and,  looking  to  the  wreck,  we 
saw  the  cruel  sail,  with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the  lower  of  the 
two  men,  and  fly  up  in  triumph  round  the  active  figure  left 
alone  upon  the  mast.  ...  A  circle  of  figures  hid  him 
from  me.  Then  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's 
frock  and  trousers  ;  a  rope  in  his  hand,  or  slung  to  his  wrist, 
another  round  his  body,  and  several  of  the  best  men  holding 
at  a  little  distance,  to  the  latter,  which  he  laid  out  himself, 
slack  upon  the  shore,  at  his  feet. 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breaking  up. 
I  saw  that  she  was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  life  of 
the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast  hung  by  a  thread.  Still,  he 
clung  to  it.  He  had  a  singular  red  cap  on — not  like  a  sailor's 
cap,  but  of  a  finer  colour ;  and  as  the  few  yielding  planks  be- 
tween him  and  destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and  his  antici- 
pative  death-knell  rung,  he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  it. 
.  .  .  .  Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the 
silence  of  suspended  breath  behind  him,  and  the  storm  before, 
until  there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when,  with  a  backward 
glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was  made  fast  round 
his  body,  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffeting 
with  the  water,  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the  valley?, 
lost  beneath  the  foam  ;  then  drawn  again  to  land.  They 
hauled  in  hastily.  He  was  hurt.  I  saw  blood  on  his  face 
from  where  I  stood ;  but  he  took  no  thought  of  that.  He 
seemed  hurriedly  to  give  them  some  directions  for  leaving  him 
more  free — or  so  I  judged  from  the  motion  of  his  arm — and 
was  gone  as  before.  And  now  he  made  for  the  wreck,  rising 
with  the  hills,  falling  with  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  rugged  foam, 
borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on  towards  the  ship,  striv* 
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ing  hard  and  valiantly.  ...  At  length  he  neared  the  wreck. 
He  was  so  near  that  with  one  more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he 
would  be  clinging  to  it, — when  a  high,  green,  vast  hill-side  of 
water,  moving  on  shoreward,  from  beyond  the  ship  he  seemed 
to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty  bound,  and  the  ship  was 
gone ! 

Some  eddying  fragments  I  saw  in  the  sea,  as  if  a  mere  cask 
had  been  broken,  in  running  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
hauling  in.  Consternation  was  in  every  face.  They  drew  him 
to  my  very  feet — insensible,  dead !  He  was  carried  to  the 
nearest  house ;  and  no  one  preventing  me  now,  I  remained 
near  him,  busy,  while  every  means  of  restoration  were  tried. 
But  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and  his. 
generous  heart  was  stilled  for  ever ! 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  when  hope  was  abandoned  and  all 
was  done,  a  fisherman,  who  had  known  me  when  I  was  a  child 
and  ever  since,  whispered  my  name  at  the  door. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  tears  starting  to  his  weather-beaten  face, 
which,  with  his  trembling  lips,  was  ashy  pale,  "  will  you  come 
over  yonder  ?  " 


"  Has  a  body  come  ashore  ?  " 

He  said,  "Yes." 

"  Do  I  know  it  ?  "  I  asked  then. 

He  answered  nothing. 

But  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on  that  part  of  it  where 
we  had  looked  for  shells,  two  children — on  that  part  of  it  where 
some  lighter  fragments  of  the  old  boat,  blown  down  last  night, 
had  been  scattered  by  the  wind — I  saw  him  lying  with  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  lie  at  school. 
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CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 


Charles  Kingsley  (1819-75)  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
London  and  Magdalene,  Cambridge.  In  1844  he  became  vicar  of 
Eversley,  Hampshire,  and  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances  of  1848 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  popular  movement.  In  support 
of  it  he  wrote  Alton  Locke  and  Yeast.  Other  famous  novels  of  his 
are  Westward  No  !  Hyfiatia,  Two  Years  Ago  and  Heteward  the 
Wake.  It  is  as  a  teacher  of  lofty  social  morality,  both  in  sermons 
and  in  novels,  that  Kingsley  will  live. 


THE   CHEMISTRY   OF   COAL. 

The  life  of  the  growing  plant — and  what  that  life  is  who  can 
tell  ? — laid  hold  of  the  gases  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  the  atmospheric  air,  the  water,  for  that  too  is 
gas.  It  drank  them  in  through  its  rootlets ;  it  breathed  them 
in  through  its  leaf-pores,  that  it  might  distil  them  into  sap,  and 
bud,  and  leaf,  and  wood.  But  it  had  to  take  in  another 
element,  without  which  the  distillation  and  the  shaping  could 
never  have  taken  place.  It  had  to  drink  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
absorbed  them,  buried  them  in  itself — no  longer  as  light  and 
heat,  but  as  invisible  chemical  force,  locked  up  for  ages  in  that 
woody  fibre.  So  it  is.  Lord  Lytton  told  us  in  a  beautiful 
song  how  "The  wind  and  the  beam  loved  the  rose."  But 
Nature's  poetry  is  more  beautiful  than  man's.  The  wind  and 
the  beam  love  the  rose — or  rather,  the  rose  takes  the  wind  and 
the  beam,  and  builds  up  out  of  them,  by  her  own  inner  life,  her 
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exquisite  texture,  hue,  and  fragrance.  What  next  ?  The  rose 
dies,  the  timber  tree  dies — decays  down  into  vegetable  fibre,  is 
buried  and  turned  to  coal ;  but  the  plant  cannot  altogether  undo 
its  own  work.  Even  in  death  and  decay  it  cannot  set  free  the  sun- 
beams imprisoned  in  its  tissue.  The  sun-force  must  stay,  shut  up 
age  after  age,  invisible,  but  strong,  working  at  its  own  prison  cells, 
transmuting  them,  or  making  them  capable  of  being  transmuted 
by  man,  into  the  manifold  products  of  coal,  coke,  petroleum, 
mineral  pitch,  gases,  coal-tar,  benzole,  delicate  aniline  dyes,  and 
what  not,  till  its  day  of  deliverance  comes.  Man  digs  it,  throws 
it  on  the  fire  a  black,  dead-seeming  lump.  A  corner,  an  atom 
of  it  warms,  till  it  reaches  the  igniting  point,  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  able  to  combine  with  oxygen.  And  then,  like  a 
dormant  live  thing  awakening  after  ages  to  the  sense  of  its  own 
powers,  its  own  needs,  the  whole  lump  is  seized,  atom  after 
atom,  with  an  infectious  hunger  for  that  oxygen  which  it 
lost  centuries  since  in  the  bottom  of  the  earth.  It  drinks  the 
oxygen  in  at  every  pore,  and  burns.  And  so  the  spell  of  ages 
is  broken.  The  sun-force  bursts  its  prison  cells,  and  blazes 
with  the  free  atmosphere  as  light  and  heat  once  more,  returning 
in  a  moment  into  the  same  forms  in  which  it  entered  the  grow- 
ing leaf  a  thousand  centuries  since.  Strange  it  all  is,  yet  true. 
But  of  Nature,  as  of  the  heart  of  man,  the  old  saying  stands — 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

SCENERY   OF   THE   WEST   INDIES. 

My  first  feeling  on  entering  the  high  woods  was  one  of  help- 
lessness, confusion,  awe,  almost  terror.  One  is  afraid  at  first  to 
venture  in  fifty  yards.  Without  a  compass,  or  the  landmark  of 
some  opening  to  or  from  which  he  can  look,  a  man  must  be 
lost  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  such  a  sameness  is  there  in  the 
k.g.w.  v 
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infinite  variety.  This  sameness  and  variety  make  it  impossible 
to  give  any  general  sketch  of  a  forest.  Once  inside,  "you 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  You  can  only  wander  on  as 
far  as  you  dare,  letting  each  object  impress  itself  on  your  mind 
as  it  may,  and  carrying  away  a  confused  recollection  of  innumer- 
able perpendicular  lines,  all  straining  upwards,  in  fierce  com- 
petition, towards  the  light  food  far  above ;  and  next  of  a  green 
cloud,  or  rather  mist,  which  hovers  round  your  head,  and  rises, 
thickening  and  thickening  to  an  unknown  height.  The  upward 
lines  are  of  every  possible  thickness,  and  of  almost  every  possible 
hue ;  what  leaves  they  bear,  being  for  the  most  part  on  the  tips 
of  the  twigs,  give  a  scattered,  mist-like  appearance  to  the  under 
foliage. 

For  the  first  moment,  therefore,  the  forest  seems  more  open 
than  an  English  wood.  But  try  to  walk  through  it ;  and  ten 
steps  undeceive  you.  Around  your  knees  are  probably 
mamures,  with  creeping  stems  and  fan-shaped  leaves,  some- 
thing like  those  of  a  young  cocoa-nut  palm.  You  try  to 
brush  through  them,  and  are  caught  up  instantly  by  a  string 
or  wire  belonging  to  some  other  plant.  You  look  up  and 
round ;  and  then  you  find  that  the  air  is  full  of  wires — that 
you  are  hung  up  in  a  net-work  of  fine  branches  belonging  to 
half-a-dozen  different  sorts  of  young  trees,  aud  intermixed 
with  as  many  different  species  of  slender  creepers.  You  then 
run  against  the  huge  leaf-stalk  of  a  young  cocorite  palm.  This 
leaf  is  five-and-twenty  feet  long,  and  springs  from  a  huge 
ostrich  plume  which  is  sprawling  out  of  the  ground  and  up 
above  your  head  a  few  yards  off.  Cutting  through  this  leaf- 
stalk you  are  again  suddenly  stopped  by  a  grey,  lichen-covered 
bar  as  thick  as  your  ankle.  This  entwines  itself  with  three  or 
four  other  bars,  rolling  over  with  them  in  great  knots  and 
festoons  and  loops  twenty  feet  high,  and  then  vanishing  into 
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the  green  cloud  overhead,  as  if  a  giant  had  thrown  a  ship's 
cable  into  the  tree  tops.  At  one  of  these  loops,  nearly  as 
thick  as  your  arm,  your  companion,  if  you  have  a  forester 
with  you,  will  spring  joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  cutlass, 
he  will  sever  it  as  high  as  he  can  reach,  and  again  below,  some 
three  feet  down ;  and,  while  you  are  wondering  at  this 
seemingly  wanton  destruction,  he  lifts  the  bar  on  high,  throws 
his  head  back,  and  pours  down  his  thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more 
of  pure  cold  water.  This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  ascending  sap,  or,  rather,  the  ascending  pure  rain- 
water, which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is  hurrying 
aloft  to  be  elaborated  into  sap,  and  leaf,  and  flower,  and  fruit 
and  fresh  tissue  for  the  very  stem  up  which  it  originally 
climbed ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  woodman  cuts  the  water- 
vine  through  just  at  the  top  of  the  piece  which  he  wants,  and 
not  at  the  bottom  j  for  so  rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap  that  if 
he  cut  the  stem  below,  the  water  would  have  all  fled  upwards 
before  he  could  cut  it  off  above. 
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THOMAS   CARLYLB. 


Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881)  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and 
was  at  first  intended  for  the  Church  ;  he  soon  abandoned  that  and 
took  to  literature  as  a  profession.  His  work  is  chiefly  historical 
and  philosophical,  and  includes  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  all 
of  them  solid  contributions  to  historical  literature,  and  Sartor 
Resartus,  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship,  Past  and  Present,  and  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets,  in  which  he  expounds  the  gospel  which  he  has  to 
deliver  to  mankind. 


WORK. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labour,  wide 
as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow ; 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart; 
which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditations, 
all  Sciences,  all  spoken  Epics,  all  acted  Heroisms,  Martyrdoms, 
— up  to  that  "Agony  of  bloody  sweat,"  which  all  men  have 
called  divine !  O  brother  !  if  this  is  not  worship,  then  I  say 
the  more  pity  for  worship  ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet 
discovered  under  God's  sky.  Who  art  thou  that  complainest 
of  thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain  not  !  Look  up,  my  wearied 
brother ;  see  thy  fellow  Workmen  there,  in  God's  Eternity ; 
surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacred  Band  of  the 
Immortals,    celestial    Bodyguard  of  the   Empire  of  Mankind. 
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Even  in  the  weak  human  memory  they  survive  so  long,  as 
saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods;  they  alone  surviving;  peopling,  they 
alone,  the  unmeasured  solitudes  of  Time  !  To  thee  Heaven, 
though  severe,  is  not  unkind.  Heaven  is  kind,  as  a  noble 
mother — as  that  Spartan  mother,  saying,  while  she  gave  her 
son  his  shield,  "With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it ! "  Thou,  too, 
shalt  return  home  in  honour;  to  thy  far  distant  Home,  in 
honour ;  doubt  it  not — if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield  ! 
Thou,  in  the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death-kingdoms,  art  not 
an  alien  ;  thou  everywhere  art  a  denizen  !  Complain  not ;  the 
very  Spartans  did  not  complain. 

On  the  whole  we  do  entirely  agree  with  those  old  Monks, 
Laborare  est  or  are.  In  a  thousand  senses,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  true  Work  is  WTorship.  He  that  works,  what- 
soever be  his  work,  he  bodies  forth  the  form  of  Things 
Unseen  ;  a  small  Poet  ever  Worker  is  .  .  .  .  Show  me  a 
People  energetically  busy  ;  heaving,  struggling,  all  shoulders  at 
the  wheel ;  their  heart  pulsing,  every  muscle  swelling,  with 
man's  energy  and  will ; — I  show  you  a  People  of  whom  great 
good  is  already  predicable ;  to  whom  all  manner  of  good  is  yet 
certain,  if  their  energy  endure. 

For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in 
Work.  Were  he  ever  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high 
calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly 
works  ;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Work, 
never  so  Mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communication  with  Nature; 
the  real  desire  to  get  work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more 
and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's  appointments  and  regulations 
which  are  truth. 

The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy  work  and  do  it, 
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"  Know  thyself:"  long  enough  has  that  poor  "self"  of  thine  tor- 
mented thee ;  thou  wilt  never  get  to  "  know  it,"  I  believe ! 
Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself;  thou  art  an 
unknowable  individual :  know  what  thou  canst  work  at  ;  and 
work  at  it  like  a  Hercules  !  that  will  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  written,  "  an  endless  significance  lies  in  Work  "  ; 
a  man  perfects  himself  by  working.  Foul  jungles  are  cleared 
away,  fair  seedfields  rise  instead,  and  stately  cities  ;  and  withal 
the  man  himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwhole- 
some desert  thereby.  Consider  how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts 
of  labour,  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of 
real  harmony  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work !  Doubt, 
desire,  sorrow,  remorse,  indignation,  despair  itself,  all  these  like 
helldogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor  dayworker,  as 
of  every  man :  but  he  bends  himself  with  free  valour  against 
his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring 
far  off  into  their  caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed 
glow  of  labour  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire,  wherein  all 
poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made 
bright,  blessed  flame  ! 

SILENCE   IS   GOLDEN. 

Silence  and  secrecy  !  Altars  might  still  be  raised  to  them 
(were  this  an  altar  building  time)  for  universal  worship. 
Silence  is  the  element  in  which  great  things  fashion  themselves 
together;  that  at  length  they  may  emerge,  full-formed  and 
majestic,  into  the  daylight  of  life,  which  they  are  thenceforth  to 
rule.  Not  William  the  Silent  only,  but  all  the  considerable 
men  I  have  known,  and  the  most  undiplomatic  and  un- 
strategic  of  these  forbore  to  babble  of  what  they  were  creating 
and  projecting.      Nay,  in  thy  own  mean  perplexities,  do  thou 
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thyself  but  hold  thy  tongue  for  one  day  :  on  the  morrow  how- 
much  clearer  are  thy  purposes  and  duties  ;  what  wreck  and 
rubbish  have  those  mute  workmen  within  thee  swept  away, 
when  intrusive  noises  were  shut  out !  Speech  is  too  often  not, 
as  the  Frenchman  defined  it,  the  art  of  concealing  thought ;  but 
of  quite  stifling  and  suspending  thought,  so  that  there  is  none  to 
conceal.  Speech,  too,  is  great,  but  not  the  greatest.  As  the 
Swiss  inscription  says  :  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden  :  or, 
as  I  might  rather  express  it :  Speech  is  of  Time,  silence  is  of 
Eternity. 

Bees  will  not  work  except  in  darkness  ;  Thought  will  not  work 
except  in  Silence :  neither  will  Virtue  work  except  in  Secrecy. 
Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth  ! 
Neither  shalt  thou  prate  even  to  thy  own  heart  of  "those  secrets 
known  to  all."  .  .  .  Like  other  plants  Virtue  will  not  grow 
unless  its  root  be  hidden,  buried  from  the  eye  of  the  sun.  Let 
the  sun  shine  on  it,  nay  do  but  look  at  it  privately  thyself,  the 
root  withers  and  no  flower  will  glad  thee. 

ENERGY— NOT  LOST. 

How  true  that  there  is  nothing  dead  in  this  Universe ;  that 
what  we  call  dead  is  only  changed,  its  forces  working  in  inverse 
order  !  "  The  leaf  that  lies  rotting  in  moist  winds,"  says  one, 
"  has  still  force ;  else  how  could  it  rot  ?  "  Our  whole  Universe 
is  but  an  infinite  Complex  of  Forces ;  thousand-fold,  from 
Gravitation  up  to  Thought  and  Will ;  man's  Freedom  environed 
with  Necessity  of  Nature  :  in  all  which  nothing  at  any  moment 
slumbers,  but  all  is  forever  awake  and  busy.  The  thing  that 
lies  isolated  inactive  thou  shalt  nowhere  discover ;  seek  every 
where,  from  the  granite  mountain,  slow  mouldering  since 
Creation,  to  the  passing  cloud-vapour,  to  the  living  man;  to 
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the  action,  to  the  spoken  word  of  man.  The  word  that  is 
spoken,  as  we  know,  flies  irrevocable  :  not  less,  but  more,  the 
action  that  is  done.  "  The  gods  themselves,"  sings  Pindar, 
"  cannot  annihilate  the  action  that  is  done."  No :  this,  once 
done,  is  done  always ;  cast  forth  into  endless  time ;  and,  long 
conspicuous  or  soon  hidden,  must  verily  work  and  grow  forever 
there,  an  indestructible  new  element  in  the  Infinite  of  Things. 
Or,  indeed,  what  is  this  Infinite  of  Things  itself,  which  men 
name  Universe,  but  an  Action,  a  sum-total  of  Actions  and 
Activities  ?  The  living  ready-made  sum  total  of  these  three, — 
which  Calculation  cannot  add,  cannot  bring  on  its  tablets ;  yet 
the  sum,  we  say,  is  written  visible  :  All  that  has  been  done, 
All  that  is  doing,  All  that  will  be  done  !  Understand  it  well, 
the  Thing  thou  beholdest,  that  Thing  is  an  Action,  the  product 
and  expression  of  exerted  Force:  the  All  of  Things  is  an 
infinite  conjugation  of  the  verb  To  do.  Shoreless  fountain — 
Ocean  of  Force,  of  power  to  do;  wherein  Force  rolls  and 
circles,  billowing,  many-streamed,  harmonious  ;  wide  as  Im- 
mensity, deep  as  Eternity ;  beautiful  and  terrible,  not  to  be 
comprehended :  this  is  what  man  names  Existence  and 
Universe;  this  thousand- tinted  Flame-image,  at  once  veil  and 
revelation,  reflex  such  as  he,  in  his  poor  brain  and  heart,  can 
paint,  of  One  Unnameable,  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light ! 
From  beyond  the  Star-galaxies,  from  before  the  beginning  of 
days,  it  billows  and  rolls, — round  thee,  nay  thyself  art  of  it,  in 
this  point  of  space  where  thou  now  standest,  in  this  moment 
which  thy  clock  measures. 
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JOHN   RUSKIN. 


John  Ruskin  (1819-1901)  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  and  in 
his  early  days  travelled  much  on  the  Continent.  In  1837  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  six  years  later  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  Modern 
Painters.  This  was  followed  by  many  others  volumes  dealing 
with  art  and  literature  :  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  Fors  Clavigera.  Prceterita 
gives  a  charming  account  of  his  early  years.  In  later  years  Ruskin 
essayed  excursions  into  the  realm  of  political  and  social  economy, 
his  chief  book  on  this  subject  being  Unto  this  Last. 

As  a  powerful  word-painter  Ruskin  is  unrivalled.  But  he  is 
more  :  he  is  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  and  he  has  shown  how 
life  may  be  made  noble,  and  true,  and  beautiful.  Stopford  Brooke 
says,  "he  has  created  a  new  literature,  that  of  art  ...  .  and  the 
work  he  has  done  has  more  genius  and  is  more  original  than  any 
other  prose  work  of  his  time." 


RUSKIN'S  EARLY  READING. 

(From    Prceteuta:   Chap.  II.) 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  read  with  fluency,  she  (his  mother) 
began  a  course  of  Bible  work  with  me,  which  never  ceased  till 
I  went  to  Oxford.  She  read  alternate  verses  with  me  ;  watching, 
at  first,  every  intonation  of  my  voice,  and  correcting  the  false 
ones,  till  she  made  me  understand  the  verse,  if  within  my  reach, 
rightly,  and  energetically.  It  might  be  beyond  me  altogether ; 
that  she  did  not  care  about :  but  she  made  sure  that  as  soon  as 
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I  got  hold  of  it  at  all,  I  should  get  hold  of  it  by  the  right 
end. 

In  this  way  she  began  with  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and 
went  straight  through,  to  the  last  verse  of  the  Apocalypse ;  hard 
names,  numbers,  Levitical  law,  and  all ;  and  began  again  at 
Genesis  the  next  day.  If  a  name  was  hard,  the  better  the 
exercise  in  pronunciation, — if  a  chapter  was  tiresome,  the  better 
lesson  in  patience, — if  loathsome,  the  better  lesson  in  faith  that 
there  was  some  use  in  its  being  so  outspoken.  After  our 
chapters  (from  two  to  three  a  day,  according  to  their  length, 
the  first  thing  after  breakfast,  and  no  interruption  from  servants 
allowed, — none  from  visitors,  who  either  joined  in  the  reading 
or  had  to  stay  upstairs, — and  none  from  any  visitings  or  ex- 
cursions, except  real  travelling),  I  had  to  learn  a  few  verses  by 
heart,  or  repeat,  to  make  sure  I  had  not  lost  something  of 
what  was  already  known ;  and  with  the  chapters  thus  gradually 
possessed  from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  I  had  to  learn  the 
whole  body  of  the  fine  old  Scottish  paraphrases,  which  are 
good,  melodious,  and  forceful  verse ;  and  to  which,  together 
with  the  Bible  itself,  I  owe  the  first  cultivation  of  my  ear  in 
sound. 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible  which  my 
mother  thus  taught  me,  that  which  cost  me  most  to  learn,  and 
which  was,  to  my  child's  mind,  chiefly  repulsive — the  119th 
Psalm — has  now  become  of  all  the  most  precious  to  me,  in 
its  overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of  love  for  the  Law  of  God, 
in  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  modern  preachers  of  what 
they  imagine  to  be  His  gospel. 

But  it  is  only  by  deliberate  effort  that  I  recall  the  long  morn- 
ing hours  of  toil,  as  regular  as  sunrise— toil  on  both  sides  equal 
—  by  which,  year  after  year,  my  mother  forced  me  to  learn  these 
paraphrases,  and  chapters  (the  eighth  of  1st  Kings  being  one — 
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try  it,  good  reader,  in  a  leisure  hour  !),  allowing  not  so  much  as 
a  syllable  to  be  missed  or  misplaced :  while  every  sentence  was 
required  to  be  said  over  and  over  again  till  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  accent  of  it.  I  recollect  a  struggle  between  us  of  about 
three  weeks  concerning  the  accent  of  the  "  of"  in  the  lines  : 

"  Shall  any  following  spring  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  urn  ?  " — 

I  insisting,  partly  in  childish  obstinacy,  and  partly  in  true 
instinct  for  rhythm  (being  wholly  careless  on  the  subject  both 
of  urns  and  their  contents),  on  reciting  it  with  an  accented  of. 
It  was  not,  I  say,  till  after  three  weeks'  labour,  that  my  mother 
got  the  accent  lightened  on  the  of  and  laid  it  on  the  ashes,  to 
her  mind.  But  had  it  taken  three  years,  she  would  have  done 
it,  having  once  undertaken  to  do  it. 


AT   SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

(From  Prceterita:  Chap.  VI.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine,  in  any  time  of  the  world,  a  more 
blessed  entrance  into  life,  for  a  child  of  such  a  temperament  as 
mine.  True,  the  temperament  belonged  to  the  age  :  a  very 
few  years — within  the  hundred — before  that,  no  child  could 
have  been  born  to  care  for  mountains,  or  for  the  men  that 
lived  among  them,  in  that  way.  Till  Rousseau's  time,  there  had 
been  no  "  sentimental "  love  of  nature ;  and  till  Scott's,  no 
such  apprehensive  love  of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 
not  in  the  soul  merely,  but  in  the  flesh.  St.  Bernard  of  La 
Fontaine,  looking  out  to  Mont  Blanc  with  his  child's  eyes,  sees 
above  Mont  Blanc  the  Madonna  ;  St.  Bernard  of  Talloires, 
not  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  but  the  dead  between  Martigny  and 
Aosta.      But  for  me,  the  Alps  and  their  people  were  alike 
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beautiful  in  their  snow,  and  their  humanity ;  and  I  wanted 
neither  for  them  nor  myself  sight  of  any  thrones  in  heaven  but 
the  rocks,  or  of  any  spirits  in  heaven  but  the  clouds. 

Thus,  in  perfect  health  of  life  and  fire  of  heart,  not  wanting 
to  be  anything  but  the  boy  I  was,  not  wanting  to  have  any- 
thing more  than  I  had ;  knowing  of  sorrow  only  just  so  much 
as  to  make  life  serious  to  me,  not  enough  to  slacken  in  the 
least  its  sinews ;  and  with  so  much  of  science  mixed  with 
feeling  as  to  make  the  sight  of  the  Alps  not  only  the  revelation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  but  the  opening  of  the  first  page  of 
its  volume, — I  went  down  that  evening  from  the  garden- 
terrace  of  Scaffhausen  with  my  destiny  fixed  in  all  of  it  that 
was  to  be  sacred  and  useful.  To  that  terrace,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  my  heart  and  faith  return  to  this  day, 
in  every  impulse  that  is  yet  nobly  alive  in  them,  and  every 
thought  that  has  in  it  help  or  peace. 

TRUE   WORK. 

(From  T/te  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.} 

All  the  stamped  metals,  and  artificial  stones,  and  imitation 
woods  and  bronzes,  over  the  invention  of  which  we  hear  daily 
exultation — all  the  short,  and  cheap,  and  easy  ways  of  doing 
that  whose  difficulty  is  its  honour — are  just  so  many  new 
obstacles  in  our  already  encumbered  road.  They  will  not  make 
one  of  us  happier  or  wiser— they  will  extend  neither  the  pride 
of  judgment  nor  the  privilege  of  enjoyment.  They  will  only 
make  us  shallower  in  our  understandings,  colder  in  our  hearts, 
and  feebler  in  our  wits.  And  most  justly.  For  we  are  not 
sent  into  this  world  to  do  anything  into  which  we  cannot  put 
our  hearts.  We  have  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and 
that  is  to  be  done  strenuously ;  other  work  to  be  done  for  our 
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delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily  :  neither  is  it  to  be  done 
by  halves  and  shifts,  but  with  a  will ;  and  what  is  not  worth 
this  effort  is  not  to  be  done  at  all.  Perhaps  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  meant  for  nothing  more  than  as  a  exercise  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  will,  and  is  useless  in  itself;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
little  use  it  has  may  well  be  spared  if  it  is  not  worth  putting  our 
hands  and  our  strength  to.  It  does  not  become  our  immor- 
tality to  take  an  ease  inconsistent  with  its  authority,  nor  to 
suffer  any  instruments  with  which  it  can  dispense  to  come  be- 
tween it  and  the  things  its  rules  :  and  he  who  would  form  the 
creations  of  his  own  mind  by  any  other  instrument  than  his  own 
hand,  would  also,  if  he  might,  give  grinding  organs  to  Heaven's 
angels,  to  make  their  music  easier.  There  is  dreaming  enough, 
and  earthiness  enough,  and  sensuality  enough  in  human  exist- 
ence, without  our  turning  the  few  glowing  moments  of  it  into 
mechanism;  and  since  our  life  must  at  the  best  be  but  a 
vapour  that  appears  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishes  away, 
let  it  at  least  appear  as  a  cloud  in  the  height  of  Heaven,  not  as 
the  thick  darkness  that  broods  over  the  blast  of  the  Furnace 
and  rolling  of  the  Wheel. 
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LORD   TENNYSON. 


Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  was  born  in  1809,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Arthur  Hallam,  the  subject  in  after  years  of  his  In  Memoriam 
(1850).  His  first  important  volume  was  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical 
(1830),  including  The  Palace  of  Art,  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women^  The 
Lotos  Eaters.  Other  volumes  followed  in  1833  and  1842,  including 
Ulysses,  Locksley  Hall,  and  Morte  d  Arthur.  In  1847  appeared 
The  Princess,  and  in  the  year  of  In  Metnoriam  Tennyson  succeeded 
Wordsworth  as  Laureate.  Maud  (1855)  is  a  lyrical  poem,  and  the 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1852)  is  filled  with  a 
fervour  of  passion.  The  series  of  Idylls  of  the  King,  dealing  with 
episodes  in  the  Arthur  Legend,  first  took  definite  shape  about  i860, 
and  were  completed  in  1885.  In  Tennyson's  later  work  the 
dramatic  element  was  strong  (as  in  The  Northern  Farmer,  and  The 
Revenge),  and  he  wrote  several  dramas.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold 
are  not  very  successful,  but  Becket  justified  all  the  other  experiments 
and  is  great  not  only  as  poetry,  but  also  as  drama. 

Tennyson  wrote  up  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  in  1892,  and  his 
later  work  shows  little  decline  of  power.  For  a  long  period  of  sixty 
years  and  upwards  he  had  written,  and  with  rare  exceptions  he 
had  written  greatly.  From  the  death  of  Wordsworth  to  his  own 
death  he  was  almost  universally  looked  upon  as  the  first  poet  of 
his  time,  and  no  one  else  during  this  time  wielded  so  great  an 
influence. 


FROM    "THE   PRINCESS." 


As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 
And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
And  kiss'd  again  with  tears : 

And  blessings  on  the  falling-out 
That  all  the  more  endears, 
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When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love, 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  ! 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

11. 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 

She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry  : 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 
Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 

Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 
Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears — 

"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

THE   LADY   OF   SHALOTT. 

PART    I. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-tower'd  Camelot ;  ' 
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And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 
The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  embowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses  ;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken  sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "  'Tis  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott." 
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PART    II. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot : 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two : 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 

R.G.W. 
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For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights, 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot ; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed ; 
"  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,"  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.. 


PART    III. 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot : 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
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The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd  ; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trod  ; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
"  Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side ; 
"The  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


PART    IV. 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
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The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot ; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse — 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  trance, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay ; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 
Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 
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For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 

Dead- pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer ; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

ULYSSES. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
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Life  to  the  lees  :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 

Vext  the  dim  sea  :  I  am  become  a  name ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
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Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 
There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me-^ 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  j  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield, 
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SIR   GALAHAD. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill, 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns  : 
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Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  chaunts  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers  : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go, 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  spins  from  brand  and  mail ; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spre.ids, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height ; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields ; 
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But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 
Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear  : 
"  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
AU-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail, 
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Robert  Browning  was  born  in  1812,  and  educated  at  University 
College,  London.  His  first  work,  Pauline,  was  published  in  1833, 
and  was  followed  by  Paracelsus  in  1835,  in  which  the  writer  seemed 
to  spring  at  once  to  maturity.  From  1837-46  Browning  wrote 
many  dramas,  chief  among  which  stands  Strafford,  and  several 
poems.  Sordello  (1840)  is  his  most  enigmatical  work,  Dramatic 
Lyrics  (1842),  and  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics  (1845)  show 
Browning  at  his  best  in  sheer  poetry.  From  1850-70  he  wrote 
much  poetry  expository  of  his  philosophy.  This  is  contained  in 
the  volumes,  Men  and  Women,  Dramatis  Personce  and  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  (1868-9).  The  last  is  acknowledged  to  be  Browning's 
masterpiece.  As  time  went  on  Browning  still  further  cultivated 
the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the  poetical.  Much  of  Fifine  at 
the  Fair,  Ferishtak's  Fancies  and  Parleyings  with  Certain  People 
of  Importance  is  merely  philosophy  in  verse,  but  the  romance  of 
Balaustion  and  The  Inn  Album  are  of  finer  texture.  The  publica- 
tion of  Browning's  last  volume,  Asolando,  was  coincident  with  his 
death  in  1889. 

Browning  married  Elizabeth  Moulton  Barrett  in  1846,  and  much 
of  their  fifteen  years  of  married  life  was  spent  abroad,  at  Florence, 
and  this  sojourn  left  deep  marks  on  the  work  of  both. 


"  HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX." 

[16-.] 

1. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 

"  Good  speed  !  "  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew ; 

"  Speed  ! "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through  ; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 
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Not  a  word  to  each  other  ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

in. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting ;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear  ; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Duffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime 

So,  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "Yet  there  is  time  !" 

IV. 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  thro'  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

v. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance  1 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume -flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 
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VI. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  "  Stay  spur ! 

"Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her, 

11  We'll  remember  at  Aix  " — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees, 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

VII. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! " 

VIII. 

"  How  they'll  greet  us  ! " — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

IX. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 
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X. 

And  all  I  remember  is — friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground ; 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 


SONG  FROM  "PIPPA  PASSES." 

The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning 's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn : 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world ! 
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Mary  Ann  Evans  (1819-80),  known  in  literature  as  George 
Eliot,  first  made  a  name  by  her  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  published  in 
Blackwood.  Adam  Bede  appeared  in  1859,  followed  by  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  Silas  Marner  and  Romola.  In  the  course  of  years 
George  Eliot  became  more  and  more  philosophical  in  her  style, 
and  though  no  one  can  deny  the  greatness  of  Daniel  Deronda  and 
Middlemarch  there  is  in  them  less  spontaneity  and  much  apparent 
effort.  Thoughtfulness  and  serious  purpose  were  from  the  start 
conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  George  Eliot.  It  is  the  overgrowth 
of  these  qualities,  to  the  detriment  of  her  artistic  powers,  that  mars 
her  later  work. 


THE  FLOOD. 


At  that  moment  Maggie  felt  a  startling  sensation  of  sudden 
cold  about  her  knees  and  feet :  it  was  water  flowing  under 
her.  She  started  up  :  the  stream  was  flowing  under  the  door 
that  led  into  the  passage.  She  was  not  bewildered  for  an 
instant — she  knew  it  was  the  flood  ! 

The  tumult  of  emotion  she  had  been  enduring  for  the  last 
twelve  hours  seemed  to  have  left  a  great  calm  in  her :  without 
screaming,  she  hurried  with  the  candle  up-stairs  to  Bob  Jakin's 
bedroom.  The  door  was  ajar  ;  she  went  in  and  shook  him  by 
the  shoulder. 

"  Bob,  the  flood  is  come  !  it  is  in  the  house !  let  us  see  if  we 
can  make  the  boats  safe." 

She  lighted  his  candle,  while  the  poor  wife,  snatching  up  her 
baby,  burst  into  screams ;  and  then  she  hurried  down  again  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  rising  fast.  There  was  a  step  down  into 
the  room  at  the  door  leading  from  the  staircase :  she  saw  that 
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the  water  was  already  on  a  level  with  the  step.  While  she  was 
looking,  something  came  with  a  tremendous  crash  against  the 
window,  and  sent  the  leaded  panes  and  the  old  wooden  frame- 
work inwards  in  shivers, — the  water  pouring  in  after  it. 

"  It  is  the  boat ! "  cried  Maggie.  "  Bob,  come  down  to  get 
the  boats ! " 

And  without  a  moment's  shudder  of  fear,  she  plunged  through 
the  water,  which  was  rising  fast  to  her  knees,  and  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  candle  she  had  left  on  the  stairs,  she 
mounted  on  to  the  window-sill,  and  crept  into  the  boat,  which 
was  left  with  the  prow  lodging  and  protruding  through  the 
window.  Bob  was  not  long  after  her,  hurrying  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  but  with  the  lanthorn  in  his  hand. 

"Why,  they're  both  here — both  the  boats,"  said  Bob,  as  he 
got  into  the  one  where  Maggie  was.  "  It's  wonderful  this 
fastening  isn't  broke  too,  as  well  as  the  mooring." 

In  the  excitement  of  getting  into  the  other  boat,  unfastening 
it  and  mastering  an  oar,  Bob  was  not  struck  with  the  danger 
Maggie  incurred. 

We  are  not  apt  to  fear  for  the  fearless,  when  we  are  com- 
panions in  their  danger,  and  Bob's  mind  was  absorbed  in 
possible  expedients  for  the  safety  of  the  helpless  in-doors.  The 
fact  that  Maggie  had  been  up,  had  waked  him,  and  had  taken 
the  lead  in  activity,  gave  Bob  a  vague  impression  of  her  as  one 
who  would  help  to  protect,  not  need  to  be  protected.  She  too 
had  got  possession  of  an  oar,  and  had  pushed  off,  so  as  to 
release  the  boat  from  the  overhanging  window-frame. 

"The  water's  rising  so  fast,"  said  Bob,  "  I  doubt  it  '11  be  in 
at  the  chambers  before  long — th'  house  is  so  low.  I've  more 
mind  to  get  Prissy  and  the  child  and  the  mother  into  the  boat 
if  I  could,  and  trusten  to  the  water — for  th'  old  house  is  none 
so  safe.     And  if  I  let  go  the  boat  ....  but  you"  he  exclaimed, 
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suddenly  lifting  the  light  of  his  lanthorn  on  Maggie,  as  she 
stood  in  the  rain  with  the  oar  in  her  hand  and  her  black  hair 
streaming. 

Maggie  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  new  tidal  current  swept 
along  the  line  of  the  houses,  and  drove  both  the  boats  out  on 
to  the  wide  water,  with  a  force  that  carried  them  far  past  the 
meeting  current  of  the  river. 

In  the  first  moments  Maggie  felt  nothing,  thought  of  nothing, 
but  that  she  had  suddenly  passed  away  from  that  life  which  she 
had  been  dreading :  it  was  the  transition  of  death,  without  its 
agony — and  she  was  alone  in  the  darkness  with  God. 

The  whole  thing  had  been  so  rapid — so  dreamlike — that  the 
threads  of  ordinary  association  were  broken :  she  sank  down 
on  the  seat  clutching  the  oar  mechanically,  and  for  a  long 
while  had  no  distinct  conception  of  her  position. 

The  first  thing  that  waked  her  to  fuller  consciousness,  was 
the  cessation  of  the  rain,  and  a  perception  that  the  darkness 
was  divided  by  the  faintest  light,  which  parted  the  overhanging 
gloom  from  the  immeasurable  watery  level  below.  She  was 
driven  out  upon  the  flood  : — that  awful  visitation  of  God  which 
her  father  used  to  talk  of — which  had  made  the  nightmare  of 
her  childish  dreams.  And  with  that  thought  there  rushed  in 
the  vision  of  the  old  home — and  Tom — and  her  mother — they 
had  all  listened  together. 

"  O  God,  where  am  I  ?  Which  is  the  way  home  ?  "  she  cried 
out  in  the  dim  loneliness. 

What  was  happening  to  them  at  the  Mill  ?  The  flood  had 
once  nearly  destroyed  it.  They  might  be  in  danger — in  distress : 
her  mother  and  her  brother,  alone  there,  beyond  reach  of  help  ! 
Her  whole  soul  was  strained  now  on  that  thought;  and  she 
saw  the  long-loved  faces  looking  for  help  into  the  darkness,  and 
finding  none. 

r.g.w,  y 
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She  was  floating  in  smooth  water  now — perhaps  far  on  the 
over-flooded  fields.  There  was  no  sense  of  present  danger  to 
check  the  out-going  of  her  mind  to  the  old  home ;  and  she 
strained  her  eyes  against  the  curtain  of  gloom  that  she  might 
seize  the  first  sight  of  her  whereabout — that  she  might  catch 
some  faint  suggestion  of  the  spot  towards  which  all  her  anxieties 
tended. 

O  how  welcome,  the  widening  of  that  dismal  watery  level — 
the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  cloudy  firmament — the  slowly 
defining  blackness  of  objects  above  the  glassy  dark !  Yes — 
she  must  be  out  on  the  fields — those  were  the  tops  of  hedge- 
row trees.     Which  way  did  the  river  lie  ? 

Looking  behind  her,  she  saw  the  lines  of  black  trees  :  look- 
ing before  her  there  were  none  :  then,  the  river  lay  before  her. 
She  seized  an  oar  and  began  to  paddle  the  boat  forward  with 
the  energy  of  wakening  hope :  the  dawning  seemed  to  advance 
more  swiftly,  now  she  was  in  action  ;  and  she  could  soon  see 
the  poor  dumb  beasts  crowding  piteously  on  a  mound  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Onward  she  paddled  and  rowed  by 
turns  in  the  growing  twilight :  her  wet  clothes  clung  round  her, 
and  her  streaming  hair  was  dashed  about  by  the  wind,  but  she 
was  hardly  conscious  of  any  bodily  sensations — except  a  sen- 
sation of  strength,  inspired  by  mighty  emotion.  Along  with 
the  sense  of  danger  and  possible  rescue  for  those  long- 
remembered  beings  at  the  old  home,  there  was  an  undefined 
sense  of  reconcilement  with  her  brother :  what  quarrel,  what 
harshness,  what  unbelief  in  each  other  can  subsist  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  calamity,  when  all  the  artificial  vesture  of  our  life  is 
gone,  and  we  are  all  one  with  each  other  in  primitive  mortal 
needs?  Vaguely,  Maggie  felt  this; — in  the  strong  resurgent 
love  towards  her  brother  that  swept  away  all  the  later  im- 
pressions of  hard,   cruel  offence  and  misunderstanding,  and 
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left  only  the  deep,  underlying,  unshakable  memories  of  early 
union. 

But  now  there  was  a  large  dark  mass  in  the  distance,  and 
near  to  her  Maggie  could  discern  the  current  of  the  river.  The 
dark  mass  must  be — yes,  it  was — St.  Ogg's.  Ah,  now  she  knew 
which  way  to  look  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  well-known  trees- 
— the  grey  willows,  the  now  yellowing  chestnuts — and  above 
them  the  old  roof !  But  there  was  no  colour,  no  shape  yet : 
all  was  faint  and  dim.  More  and  more  strongly  the  energies 
seemed  to  come  and  put  themselves  forth,  as  if  her  life  were  a 
stored-up  force  that  was  being  spent  in  this  hour,  unneeded 
for  any  future. 

She  must  get  her  boat  into  the  current  of  the  Floss,  else  she 
would  never  be  able  to  pass  the  Ripple,  and  approach  the  house  : 
this  was  the  thought  that  occurred  to  her,  as  she  imagined  with 
more  and  more  vividness  the  state  of  things  around  the  old 
home.  But  then  she  might  be  carried  very  far  down,  and  be 
unable  to  guide  her  boat  out  of  the  current  again. 

For  the  first  time  distinct  ideas  of  danger  began  to  press 
upon  her  ;  but  there  was  no  choice  of  course,  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation, and  she  floated  into  the  current.  Swiftly  she  went  now, 
without  effort ;  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  lessening  distance 
and  the  growing  light  she  began  to  discern  the  objects  that  she 
knew  must  be  the  well-known  trees  and  roofs ;  nay,  she  was 
not  far  off  a  rushing  muddy  current  that  must  be  the  strangely 
altered  Ripple. 

Great  God  !  there  were  floating  masses  in  it,  that  might  dash 
against  her  boat  as  she  passed,  and  cause  her  to  perish  too 
soon.     What  were  those  masses  ? 

For  the  first  time  Maggie's  heart  began  to  beat  in  an  agony  of 
dread.  She  sat  helpless — dimly  conscious  that  she  was  being 
floated  along — more   intensely   conscious  of  the   anticipated 
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clash.  But  the  terror  was  transient :  it  passed  away  before  the 
oncoming  warehouses  of  St.  Ogg's  :  she  had  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Ripple,  then  :  now,  she  must  use  all  her  skill  and  power 
to  manage  the  boat  and  get  it  if  possible  out  of  the  current. 
She  could  see  now  that  the  bridge  was  broken  down  :  she 
could  see  the  masts  of  a  stranded  vessel  far  out  over  the  watery 
field.  But  no  boats  were  to  be  seen  moving  on  the  river — such 
as  had  been  laid  hands  on  were  employed  in  the  flooded  streets. 

With  new  resolution,  Maggie  seized  her  oar,  and  stood  up 
again  to  paddle  ;  but  the  now  ebbing  tide  added  to  the  swiftness 
of  the  river,  and  she  was  carried  along  beyond  the  bridge.  She 
could  hear  shouts  from  the  windows  overlooking  the  river,  as 
if  the  people  there  were  calling  to  her.  It  was  not  till  she  had 
passed  on  nearly  to  Tofton  that  she  could  get  the  boat  clear  of 
the  current.  Then  with  one  yearning  look  towards  her  uncle 
Deane's  house  that  lay  farther  down  the  river,  she  took  to  both 
her  oars  and  rowed  with  all  her  might  across  the  watery  fields, 
back  towards  the  Mill.  Colour  was  beginning  to  awake  now, 
and  as  she  approached  the  Dorlcote  fields,  she  could  discern 
the  tints  of  the  trees — could  see  the  old  Scotch  firs  far  to  the 
right,  and  the  home  chestnuts — Oh !  how  deep  they  lay  in  the 
water :  deeper  then  the  trees  on  this  side  the  hill.  And  the 
roof  of  the  Mill — where  was  it  ?  Those  heavy  fragments  hurry- 
ing down  the  Ripple — what  had  they  meant  ?  But  it  was  not 
the  house — the  house  stood  firm  :  drowned  up  to  the  first 
story,  but  still  firm — or  was  it  broken  in  at  the  end  towards 
the  Mill? 

With  panting  joy  that  she  was  there  at  last — joy  that  over- 
came all  distress,  Maggie  neared  the  front  of  the  house.  At 
first  she  heard  no  sound  :  she  saw  no  object  moving.  Her 
boat  was  on  a  level  with  the  up-stairs  windows.  She  called 
out  in  a  loud  piercing  voice, 
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"  Tom,  where  are  you  ?  Mother,  where  are  you  ?  Here  is 
Maggie  ! n 

Soon,  from  the  window  of  the  attic  in  the  central  gable,  she 
heard  Tom's  voice  : 

"  Who  is  it?     Have  you  brought  a  boat  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Tom — Maggie.     Where  is  mother  ?  * 

11  She  is  not  here :  she  went  to  Garum,  the  day  before 
yesterday.     I'll  come  down  to  the  lower  window." 

"  Alone,  Maggie  ? "  said  Tom,  in  a  voice  of  deep  astonish- 
ment, as  he  opened  the  middle  window  on  a  level  with  the 
boat. 

"  Yes,  Tom  :  God  has  taken  care  of  me,  to  bring  me  to 
you.     Get  in  quickly.     Is  there  no  one  else  ?  " 

"  No,  "  said  Tom,  stepping  into  the  boat,  "  I  fear  the  man 
is  drowned :  he  was  carried  down  the  Ripple.  I  think,  when 
part  of  the  mill  fell  with  the  crash  of  trees  and  stones  against 
it :  I've  shouted  again  and  again,  and  there  has  been  no 
answer.     Give  me  the  oars,  Maggie." 

It  was  not  till  Tom  had  pushed  off  and  they  were  on  the 
wide  water — he  face  to  face  with  Maggie — that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  what  had  happened  rushed  upon  his  mind.  It  came 
with  so  overpowering  a  force — it  was  such  a  new  revelation  to 
his  spirit,  of  the  depths  in  life,  that  had  lain  beyond  his 
vision  which  he  had  fancied  so  keen  and  clear — that  he  was 
unable  to  ask  a  question.  They  sat  mutely  gazing  at  each 
other  :  Maggie  with  eyes  of  intense  life  looking  out  from  a 
weary,  beaten  face — Tom  pale  with  a  certain  awe  and 
humiliation.  Thought  was  busy  though  the  lips  were 
silent :  and  though  he  could  ask  no  question,  he  guessed  a 
story  of  almost  miraculous  divinely-protected  effort.  But  at 
last  a  mist  gathered  over  the  blue-grey  eyes,  and  the  lips  found 
a  word  they  could  utter  :  the  old  childish — "  Magsie  ! " 
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Maggie  could  make  no  answer  but  a  long  deep  sob  of  that 
mysterious  wondrous  happiness  that  is  one  with  pain. 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said,  "  We  will  go  to  Lucy, 
Tom :  we'll  go  and  see  if  she  is  safe  and  then  we  can  help 
the  rest." 

Tom  rowed  with  untired  vigour,  and  with  a  different  speed 
from  poor  Maggie's.  The  boat  was  soon  in  the  current  of  the 
river  again,  and  soon  they  would  be  at  Tofton. 

"  Park  House  stands  high  up  out  of  the  flood,"  said  Maggie. 
"  Perhaps  they  have  got  Lucy  there." 

Nothing  else  was  said;  a  new  danger  was  being  carried 
towards  them  by  the  river.  Some  wooden  machinery  had  just 
given  way  on  one  of  the  wharves,  and  huge  fragments  were 
being  floated  along.  The  sun  was  rising  now,  and  the  wide 
area  of  watery  desolation  was  spread  out  in  dreadful  clearness 
around  them — in  dreadful  clearness  floated  onwards  the  hurry- 
ing, threatening  masses.  A  large  company  in  a  boat  that  was 
working  its  way  along  under  the  Tofton  houses,  observed  their 
danger,  and  shouted,  "  Get  out  of  the  current ! " 

But  that  could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  Tom,  looking  before 
him,  saw  death  rushing  on  them.  Huge  fragments,  clinging  to- 
gether in  fatal  fellowship,  made  one  wide  mass  across  the  stream. 

"  It  is  coming,  Maggie  ! "  Tom  said,  in  a  deep  hoarse  voice, 
loosing  the  oars,  and  clasping  her. 

The  next  instant  the  boat  was  no  longer  seen  upon  the 
water — and  the  huge  mass  was  hurrying  on  in  hideous  triumph. 

But  soon  the  keel  of  the  boat  reappeared,  a  black  speck  on 
the  golden  water. 

The  boat  reappeared — but  brother  and  sister  had  gone  down 
in  an  embrace  never  to  be  parted  :  living  through  again  in  one 
supreme  moment,  the  days  when  they  had  clasped  their  little 
hands  in  love,  and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  together. 
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CLIVE  NEWCOME  AS  AN  ARTIST. 

Mr.  Clive,  as  we  have  said,  had  now  begun  to  make  acquaint- 
ances of  his  own ;  and  the  chimney-glass  in  his  study  was 
decorated  with  such  a  number  of  cards  of  invitation,  as  made 
his  ex-fellow  student  of  Gandish's,  young  Moss,  when  admitted 
into  that  sanctum,  stare  with  respectful  astonishment.  "  Lady 
Bary  Rowe  at  obe,"  the  young  Hebrew  read  out ;  "  Lady 
Baughton  at  obe,  dadsig !  By  eyes  !  what  a  tip-top  swell 
you're  a  gettid  to  be,  Newcome !  I  guess  this  is  a  different 
sort  of  business  to  the  hops  at  old  Levison's,  where  you  first 
learned  the  polka,  and  where  we  had  to  pay  a  shilling  a  glass 
for  negus ! " 

"  We  had  to  pay !  You  never  paid  anything,  Moss,"  cries 
•Clive,  laughing ;  and  indeed  the  negus  imbibed  by  Mr.  Moss 
did  not  cost  that  prudent  young  fellow  a  penny. 
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"  Well,  well ;  I  suppose  at  these  swell  parties  you  'ave  as 
buch  champade  as  ever  you  like,"  continues  Moss.  "  Lady 
Kicklebury  at  obe — small  early  party.  Why,  I  declare  you 
know  the  whole  peerage  !  I  say,  if  any  of  these  swells  want  a 
little  tip-top  lace,  a  real  bargain,  or  diamonds,  you  know,  you 
might  put  in  a  word  for  us,  and  do  us  a  good  turn." 

"Give  me  some  of  your  cards,"  says  Clive ;  "I  can  dis- 
tribute them  about  at  the  balls  I  go  to.  But  you  must  treat 
my  friends  better  than  you  serve  me.  Those  cigars  which  you 
sent  me  were  abominable,  Moss ;  the  groom  in  the  stable 
won't  smoke  them." 

"  What  a  regular  swell  that  Newcome  has  become ! "  says 
Mr.  Moss  to  an  old  companion,  another  of  Clive's  fellow- 
students  ;  "  I  saw  him  riding  in  the  Park  with  the  Earl  of 
Kew,  and  Captain  Belsize,  and  a  whole  lot  of  'em — /  know 
'em  all — and  he'd  hardly  nod  to  me.  I'll  have  a  horse  next 
Sunday,  and  then  I'll  see  whether  he'll  cut  me  or  not.  Con- 
found his  airs !  For  all  he's  such  a  count,  I  know  he's  got 
an  aunt  who  lets  lodgings  at  Brighton,  and  an  uncle  who'll  be 
preaching  in  the  Bench  if  he  don't  keep  a  precious  good 
look-out." 

"Newcome  is  not  a  bit  of  a  count,"  answers  Moss's 
companion  indignantly.  "He  don't  care  a  straw  whether  a 
fellow's  poor  or  rich,  and  he  comes  up  to  my  room  just  as 
willingly  as  he  would  go  to  a  duke's.  He  is  always  trying  to 
do  a  friend  a  good  turn.  He  draws  the  figure  capitally ;  he 
looks  proud,  but  he  isn't,  and  is  the  best-natured  fellow  I  ever 
saw." 

11  He  ain't  been  in  our  place  this  eighteen  months,"  says 
Mr.  Moss ;  "  I  know  that." 

"  Because  when  he  came  you  were  always  screwing  him 
with  some  bargain  or  other,"  cried  the  intrepid  Hicks,  Mr. 
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Moss's  companion  for  the  moment.  "He  said  he  couldn't 
afford  to  know  you;  you  never  let  him  out  of  your  house 
without  a  pin,  or  a  box  of  eau-de-Cologne,  or  a  bundle  of 
cigars.  And  when  you  cut  the  arts  for  the  shop,  how  were 
you  and  Newcome  to  go  on  together,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  a  relative  of  his  who  comes  to  our  'ouse  every 
three  months  to  renew  a  little  bill,"  says  Mr.  Moss,  with  a 
grin ;  "  and  I  know  this,  if  I  go  to  the  Earl  of  Kew  in  the 
Albany,  or  the  Honourable  Captain  Belsize,  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  they  let  me  in  soon  enough.  I'm  told  his  father 
ain't  got  much  money." 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I  know  ?  or  what  do  I  care  ? " 
cries  the  young  artist,  stamping  the  heel  of  his  blucher  on  the 
pavement.  "  When  I  was  sick  in  that  confounded  Clipstone 
Street,  I  know  the  Colonel  came  to  see  me,  and  Newcome 
too,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night.  And  when  I  was 
getting  well,  they  sent  me  wine  and  jelly,  and  all  sorts  of 
jolly  things.  I  should  like  to  know  how  often  you  came  to 
see  me,  Moss,  and  what  you  did  for  a  fellow  ?  " 

"Well,  I  kep'  away,  because  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like 
to  be  reminded  of  that  two  pound  three  you  owe  me,  Hicks  ; 
that's  why  I  kep'  away,"  says  Mr.  Moss,  who,  I  dare  say,  was 
good-natured  too.  And  when  young  Moss  appeared  at  the 
billiard-room  that  night,  it  was  evident  that  Hicks  had  told 
the  story,  for  the  Wardour  Street  youth  was  saluted  with  a 
roar  of  queries,  "  How  about  that  two  pound  three  that  Hicks 
owes  you  ?  " 

The  artless  conversation  of  the  two  youths  will  enable  us  to 
understand  how  our  hero's  life  was  speeding.  Connected  in 
one  way  or  another  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  it  never  entered 
his  head  to  be  ashamed  of  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen. 
People  in  the  great  world  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  them- 
r.g.w.  z 
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selves  regarding  him,  or  care  to  know  whether  Mr.  Clive  New- 
come  followed  painting  or  any  other  pursuit ;  and  though 
Clive  saw  many  of  his  schoolfellows  in  the  world — these  enter- 
ing into  the  army,  others  talking  with  delight  of  college  and 
its  pleasures  or  studies — yet,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
art  was  his  calling,  he  refused  to  quit  her  for  any  other  mis- 
tress, and  plied  his  easel  very  stoutly.  He  passed  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gandish,  and  drew 
every  cast  and  statue  in  that  gentleman's  studio.  Grindley, 
his  tutor,  getting  a  curacy,  Clive  did  not  replace  him ;  but  he 
took  a  course  of  modern  languages,  which  he  learned  with 
considerable  aptitude  and  rapidity.  And  now,  being  strong 
enough  to  paint  without  a  master,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  good  light  in  the  house  in  Fitzroy  Square,  and  Mr.  Clive 
must  needs  have  an  atelier  hard  by,  where  he  could  pursue 
his  own  devices  independently. 

If  his  kind  father  felt  any  pang  even  at  this  temporary 
parting,  he  was  greatly  soothed  and  pleased  by  a  little  mark 
of  attention  on  the  young  man's  part,  of  which  his  present 
biographer  happened  to  be  a  witness  ;  for  having  walked  over 
with  Colonel  Newcome  to  see  the  new  studio,  with  its  tall 
centre  window,  and  its  curtains,  and  carved  wardrobes,  china 
jars,  pieces  of  armour,  and  other  artistical  properties,  the  lad, 
with  a  very  sweet  smile  of  kindness  and  affection  lighting  up  his 
honest  face,  took  one  of  two  Bramah's  house-keys  with  which 
he  was  provided,  and  gave  it  to  his  father.  "  That's  your  key, 
sir,"  he  said  to  the  Colonel.  "And  you  must  be  my  first 
sitter,  please,  father;  for  though  I'm  a  historical  painter,  I 
shall  condescend  to  do  a  few  portraits,  you  know."  The 
Colonel  took  his  son's  hand,  and  grasped  it,  as  Clive  fondly 
put  the  other  hand  on  his  father's  shoulder.  Then  Colonel 
Newcome  walked  away  into  the  next  room  for  a  minute  or  two, 
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and  came  back  wiping  his  moustache  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  still  holding  the  key  in  the  other  hand.  He  spoke  about 
some  trivial  subject  when  he  returned ;  but  his  voice  quite 
trembled,  and  I  .'thought  his .  face  seemed  to  glow  with  love 
and  pleasure.  Clive  has  never  painted  anything  better  than 
that  head,  which  he  executed  in  a  couple  of  sittings,  and 
wisely  left,  without  subjecting  it  to  the  chances  of  further 
labour. 

It  is  certain  the  young  man  worked  much  better  after  he 
had  been  inducted  into  this  apartment  of  his  own.  And  the 
meals  at  home  were  gayer,  and  the  rides  with  his  father  more 
frequent  and  agreeable.  The  Colonel  used  his  key  once  or 
twice,  and  found  Clive  and  his  friend  Ridley  engaged  in  de- 
picting a  Life-guardsman — or  a  muscular  negro — or  a  Malay 
from  a  neighbouring  crossing,  who  would  appear  as  Othello, 
conversing  with  a  Clipstone  Street  nymph,  who  was  ready  to 
represent  Desdemona,  Diana,  Queen  Eleanor  (sucking  poison 
from  the  arm  of  the  Plantagenet  of  the  Blues),  or  any  other 
model  of  virgin  or  maiden  excellence. 

Of  course  our  young  man  commenced  as  a  historical  painter, 
deeming  that  the  highest  branch  of  art ;  and  declining  (except 
for  preparatory  studies)  to  operate  on  any  but  the  largest 
canvases.  He  painted  a  prodigious  battle-piece  of  Assaye, 
with  General  Wellesley  at  the  head  of  the  19th  Dragoons 
charging  the  Mahratta  Artillery,  and  sabring  them  at  their 
guns.  A  piece  of  ordnance  was  dragged  into  the  back-yard, 
and  the  Colonel's  stud  put  into  requisition  to  supply  studies 
for  this  enormous  picture.  Fred  Bayham  (a  stunning  likeness) 
appeared  as  the  principal  figure  in  the  foreground,  terrific- 
ally wounded,  but  still  of  undaunted  courage,  slashing  about 
amidst  a  group  of  writhing  Malays,  and  bestriding  the  body  of 
a  dead  cab-horse,  which  Clive  painted,  until  the  landlady  and 
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rest  of  the  lodgers  cried  out,  and  for  sanitary  reasons  the 
knackers  removed  the  slaughtered  charger.  So  large  was  this 
picture  that  it  could  only  be  got  out  of  the  great  window  by 
means  of  artifice  and  coaxing,  and  its  transport  caused  a  shout 
of  triumph  among  the  little  boys  in  Charlotte  Street.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  the  Royal  Academicians  rejected  the  Battle 
of  Assaye  ?  The  masterpiece  was  so  big  that  Fitzroy  Square 
could  not  hold  it,  and  the  Colonel  had  thoughts  of  presenting 
it  to  the  Oriental  Club ;  but  Clive  (who  had  taken  a  trip  to 
Paris  with  his  father,  as  a  delassement  after  the  fatigues 
incident  on  his  great  work),  when  he  saw  it,  after  a  month's 
interval,  declared  the  thing  was  rubbish,  and  massacred 
Britons,  Malays,  Dragoons,  Artillery,  and  all. 
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English   Composition. 

English  Composition.    Scholarship  and  Certificate 
Edition.^From  the  English  Course  by  W.  H.  Low, 
M.A.,  and  John  Briggs,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
"Will  certainly  help  the  learner  to  express  himself  simply,  cor- 
rectly ,  and" naturally . " — Guardian . 

*  "  Admirably  fulfils  it  purpose." — Westminster  Review  on  Low  and 
Briggs'  English 'JJourse. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Our  Mother  Tongue.  A  Grammar  and  History  of 
the  English  Language.  By  H.  M.  Hewitt,  M.A., 
LL.M.,  and  George  Beach,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Twelfth 
Edition,  Largely  Re-written,  and  Re-arranged.    3s.  6d. 

"Students  will  find  ithe  solution  of  many  questions  of  English 
grammar  which  they  will  look  for  in  vain  in  other  volumes." — The 
Schoolmaster. 

W.  B.  Clive,    157  Drury  Xane,  W.C. 


Tftina'g  Scbolarsbip  JSsamtnation, 

English  Language  and  Literature — Continued. 

Shakespeare.— Much   Ado   about    Nothing 

Scholarship  Edition.    By  E.  J.  Thomas,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.— Henry    V.      By   W.   J.    Kolfe, 

D.Litt.     2s.  6d. 

Bacon,  The  Selected  Essays  for  1904  and 
1905.  Specially  edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.     6d. 

"The  Notes,  besides  being  explanatory,  form  an  excellent  para- 
phrase, which  should  prove  very  useful." — London  Teacher. 

English  History. 
The  Scholarship  History  of  England. 

1.  To  1603.     2s.  [Ready  Dec.  1904. 

2.  Special  period  for  1905.      1487-1558.     By  C.  S. 

Feaeenside,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  W.  Hoeeocks, 
M.A.  Lond,  F.R.Hist.S.     2s. 

Arithmetic. 

Workman's  Arithmetic.  Scholarship  and  Certifi- 
cate Edition.  By  W.  P.  Woekman,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
3s.  6d. 

"A  useful  book." — Practical  Teacher. 

"  The  book  is  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  and  provides  a  thorough 
course  in  Arithmetic." — School  World. 

Algebra. 

Deakin's  Algebra.  Scholarship  Edition.  By 
Eupeet  Deakin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

"  The  scope  and  material  of  this  book  are  comprehensive  and  full." 
— Schoolmaster. 

"  One  of  the  best  elementary  text-books  we  have  seen." — Teachers' 
Monthly.  .     . 

Scholarship  Graphs.    3d. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  Lane,  "W.C. 
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Ifctna's  Scbolarsbtp  Examination. 


Geometry. 

Veakin's  Euclid,  'Books  I.,  II.  Scholarship 
Edition.     By  Eupert  Deakin,  M.A.     Is. 

"An  altogether  admirable  edition,  among  the  special  features  of 
which  is  its  peculiar  suitability  to  the  use  of  beginners." — School 
Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Deakin's  aim  has  been  to  make  the  study  of  Euclid  as  easy  as 
possible  .  .  .  and  he  has  succeeded." — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  propositions  are  well  set  out,  and  useful  notes  are  added.  The 
figures  and  letterpress  are  both  well  printed." — Cambridge  Review. 

Women's  Scholarship  Mathematics.  Geo- 
metry and  Algebra.     2s. 

"This  decidedly  useful  book  is  one  to  be  recommended  with 
confidence  to  the  notice  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  specially  pre- 
pared."—  Teachers'  Times. 

Scholarship  Geometry.  [in  preparation. 

Languages. 

(i)  LATIN. 

Hayes'  Latin  Course.  Scholarship  Edition.  By 
B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

*'  Pupil  teachers  will  find  this  book  excellent."  —  Practical  Teacher. 

"  We  find  much  to  commend  in  this  volume.  The  rules  are  clear, 
the  matter  is  well  graduated,  and  the  examples  and  exercises  are 
abundant  and  judiciously  constructed." — Schoolmaster. 

"The  book  is  full  of  good  points,  copious  exercises  containing 
sensible  sentences,  and  good  vocabularies  with  quantities.  The  get- 
up  is  excellent." — London  Teacher. 

"  A  good  practical  guide.  The  principles  are  sound,  and  the  rules 
are  clearly  stated.."— Educational  Time*. 

Forse's  Latin  Reader.  Scholarship  Edition.  By 
E.  J.  G.  Forse,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

"It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  translation  that  we  have  seen."— 
School  Guardian. 

"The  work  is  well  graduated,  the  passages  of  convenient  length 
and  well  selected." — Schoolmaster. 

Quintus  Curtius,  Book  IX.  Chapters  6— end. 
By  J.  Thompson,  M.A.  Text  and  Notes.  Is. 
Translation.     6d. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  lane,  W.C. 


fUng'g  Scbolargbip  lEgamlnatfom 

Languages — Continued. 
(ii)   GREEK. 

Lucian,  Charon.     By  T.  E.  Mills,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Translation.   Is.  6d. 

(iii)  FRENCH. 

Weekley's  French  Course.     Scholarship  Edition. 

By  Ernest  Weeklet,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

"The  execution  is  distinctly  an  advance  on  similar  courses." — 
Journal  of  Education. 

11  A  good  elementary  book." —  Westminster  Review. 

"  This  volume  should  well  serve  its  purpose." — School  Guardian. 

"  The  explanatory  matter  is  clear  and  appears  to  he  arranged  on  a 
reasonable  plan." — Practical  Teacher. 

Weekley's  French  Reader.    Scholarship  Edition. 
By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

"  A  very  useful  first  reader  with  good  vocabulary  and  sensible  notes." 
— Schoolmaster. 

"  Will  afford  excellent  practice  in  unseens  preparatory  to  examina- 
tion."—  Teachers'  Aid. 

'*  Deserves  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs." 
— School  Guardian. 

"The  readings  are  well  chosen,  and  the  notes  are  apt  and 
thorough." — Educational  News. 

Elementary  Science. 

SECTION  1. 

Scholarship    Elementary    Science.    Vol.   I., 
General,  for  Section  1.     2s.  [In  preparation. 

SECTION  2.— One  of  the  following . 

(A)  Scholarship  Chemistry.  Is.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

(B)  Scholarship  Astronomy.    Is.  6d. 

[In  preparation. 
(0)  Scholarship  Biology.     Is.  6d,    [In  preparation. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drory  Lane,  W.C. 
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CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION. 

For  detailed  Syllabus,  see  r>»  15. 


All  Books  described  as  Certificate  Editions  in  this  List 
contain  recent  Examination  Papers  np  to  the  last  year. 


ForS1905  and  1906. 

Reading. 

Readings  from  Great  English  Writers.  From 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Kevised  Edition.  2s.  6d. ; 
leather  gilt  (for  prizes),  3s.  6d. 

The  old  Edition,  "  Chaucer  to  Ruskin,"  is  still  on  sale,  381  pages, 
Is.  3d.  (wrappered). 

For  1905. 

Theory  of  Teaching. 

The  Training  of  Infants. 
How  to  Teach  the  Babies.    By  James  Bailey, 

late  Headmaster  of  the  SouthlandsJTraining  College. 
Fourth  Edition.     Is.  6d. 
"Mr.   James  Bailey  has  just  written  an  admirable  book,  which 
every  teacher  of  small  children  ought  to  possess." — Schoolmistress,  s 

u  We  commend  the  manual  to  infant  teachers  as  sensible,  practical, 
and  forcible." — Schoolmaster. 

The  Kindergarten  at  Home.  Practical  Hand- 
book for  Teachers  and  Mothers.  By  Emily  A.  E. 
Shirreff.     3s.  6d. 

"To  teachers  we  would  recommend  this  work] of  the  President  of 
the  Froebel  Society  as  one  of  the  best  possible  introductions  to  the 
study  of  Kindergarten." — Infants'  Mistress. 

Oral  Teaching  in  Infant  Schools.  By  James 
Bailey.     Is.  6d. 

"An  admirable  book  which  every  teacher  of  small  children  ought 
to  possess.     We  strongly  recommend  the  work." — Schoolmistress. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157   Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
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Certificate  Examination. 


Theory  of  Teaching— Continued. 

Object  Lesson  Notes  for  Infants  and  Lower 
Standards.     By  Mrs.  Mortimer.     2s.  6d. 
"  We  include  Mrs.   Mortimer's  volume  in  that  short  list  of  hooks 
which  are  truly  helpful   to  earnest  teachers,  who  desire  to  develop 
their  children's  mind." — Infants'1  Mistress. 

Certificate   School   Hygiene.      Fifth    Edition. 
By  Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D.     3s.  6d. 
"  No  Teachers'  Reference  Library   can   he   complete  without  Dr. 
Carpenter's  School  Hygiene." — Schoolmaster. 

For  1906. 

The  Principles  of  Education. 

1.  Certificate   School    Training.     By  E.  E. 

Hughes,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

2.  Certificate  School  Organization.     By  s. 

E.  Brat,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  to  the 
London  County  Council.  [In  preparation. 

3.  Certificate    Principles  and  Methods  of 

Education.  By  S.  S.  F.  Fletcher,  Ph.D., 
M.A.,  Yice-Principal  of  the  Day  Training  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

4.  Certificate     School      Hygiene.        Fifth 

Edition.     By  Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D.    3s.  6d. 
"No  Teachers'   Reference   Library  can  he  complete  without   Dr. 
Carpenter's  School  Hygiene." — Schoolmaster. 

5.  (a)  The    Educational   Ideas   of  Froebel 

and  Vestalozzi.  By  J.  A.  Green,  B.A., 
Professor  of  Education  at  University  College,  Ban- 
gor, and  J.  White,  D.Sc.     2s.      [In  preparation. 

(c)  Stanley's   Life   of  Arnold.      Chapters 
3  and  4.     By  Eev.  E.  A.  Phillips,  B.A.     Is. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
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Certificate  Examination. 


For  1905. 

English  Language   and    Literature. 

Shakespeare,  Richard  II.  By  Prof.  W.  J. 
Eolfe,  D.Litt.     2s.  6d. 

This  edition  is  recommended  by  Professor  Dowden,  Dr.  Abbot,  and 
Dr.  Furnivall. 

"  Mr.  Eolfe' s  excellent  series  of  school  editions  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  give  the  student  helps  and  hints  on  the  characters  and 
meanings  of  the  plays,  while  the  word-notes  are  also  full  and  posted 
up  to  the  latest  date." — Academy. 

English  Composition.  Certificate  and  Scholarship 
Edition — including  Paraphrasing,  from  the  English 
Course  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  and  John  Briggs, 
M.A.     Is.  6d. 

'•  Candidates  may  take  this  book  as  a  trustworthy  guide." — School- 
master. 

"  The  assistance  offered  to  the  student  is  practical  and  effective." — 
Teachers'  Monthly, 

'•  The  book  will  prove  distinctly  useful." — School  World. 

For  1906. 

English  Language,  Literature,  and 
Composition. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  *Book  VI.,  Lycidas, 
Areopagitica,   and    the   Sonnets.     With 

Introduction  and  Notes.     2s. 

English  Composition.  Certificate  and  Scholarship 
Edition — including  Paraphrasing.     Is.  6d. 

"The  matter  is  clearly  arranged,  concisely  and  intelligently  put, 
and  marked  by  accurate  scholarship  and  common  sense." — Guardian. 

"This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  various  manuals 
published  upon  the  subject." — Teachers'  Times. 


W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
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Certificate  Examination. 


For  1905. 

English  History. 

Fearenside's  History  of  England.    Certificate 

Edition.    4s.  6d. 

For  1906. 

English  History. 


Fearenside's  History  of  England.  Certificate 
Edition.    4s.  6d. 

"It  is  accurate,  well  written,  and  exhaustive  of  the  facts  most 
worthy  of  note." — Guardian. 

"It  will  be  found  an  invaluable  text-book  for  examination  pur- 
poses."—  Westminster  Review. 

"A  full,  up-to-date  manual." — School  World. 

"  A  most  efficient  text-book."— School  Government  Chronicle. 

"  An  enormous  amount  of  information  is  given  in  clear  and  forcible 
language.  The  facts  have  been  chosen  with  great  skill." — Practical 
Teacher. 

"The  student  may  recur  to  this  book  in  full  confidence  that  his 
wants  have  been  anticipated  and  his  needs  amply  met.  "—Schoolmaster. 

England  under  the  Stuarts:  A  History 
of  England,  1603=1688.  By  C.  S.  Fearen- 
side,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

For  1905. 

Mathematics. 


Workman's  Arithmetic.  Scholarship  and  Certifi- 
cate Edition.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
3s.  6d. 

"  Takes  first  place  among  our  text-books  in  arithmetic."— School- 
master. 

"Destined  to  supersede  all  other  secondary  treatises  on  the 
subject." —  Westminster  Review. 


W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


Certificate  Examination. 


Mathematics— Continued. 

Deakin' s  Euclid.  Certificate  Edition  (1905). 
Books  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.  (1-10),  VI.  (1-4).  By  Rupert 
Deakin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

"  Students  will  find  this  edition  most  helpful.  The  copious  notes 
and  exercises  throughout  the  course  are  admirable." — The  Teachers' 
Times. 

"This  edition  is  one  of  the  most  useful^that  students  could  have." 
—  Teachers'  Aid. 

"  The  book  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose." — School  Manager. 

For  1906. 

Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Workman's  Arithmetic.  Scholarship  and  Certifi- 
cate Edition.  By  W.  P.  Workman,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
3s.  6d. 

"In  its  general  arrangement,  explanation  of  principles,  and  ex- 
cellent examples,  it  is  a  distinct  advance  on  most  existing  text-books." 
— Practical  Teacher. 

**  The  treatment  of  fractions  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  usually 
found  in  school  arithmetics.  The  examples  throughout  the  book  are 
numerous  and  well  chosen." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  One  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  text-books  on  the  subject.  We 
can  warmly  recommend  its  use." — Teachers'1  Aid. 

The  Certificate  Algebra.  By  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Kttpert  Deakin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Certificate  Graphs.    6d. 

44  Teachers  studying  for  the  Certificate  examination  will  find  in  thia 
book  a  very  valuable  aid." — School  Manager. 

(a)  Deakin' s  Euclid.  Certificate  Edition  (1906). 
Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  (1-10),  VI.  (1-19).  By  Rupert 
Deakin,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

(6)  Certificate  Geometry.  lln  preparation. 


W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
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Certificate  Examination* 


For  1906 

General  Elementary  Science. 

Part   I.  Physiography.    2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  Plant  and  Animal  Life.    2s.  6d. 

[Ready  Bee.  1904. 
School  and  Home  Hygiene,    By  E.  A.  Ltster, 
B.Sc,  D.P.H.     Is.  6d. 

■For  1905. 

Special  Course  E. 

Advanced  Instruction  in  a  Language* 

Hayes    and     Masom's    Latin     Grammar. 

Certificate   Edition.      By   B.   J.   Hayes,   M.A.,   and 
W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

"This  Latin  Grammar  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  desired.  The 
work  is  preeminently  modern  in  its  treatment  of  an  old  subject." — 
Teachers'1  Aid. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  the  very  admirable  and 
serviceable  book  before  us." — School  Government  Chronicle. 

"This  grammar  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  principles  of 
syntax  are  set  out  with  exceptional  clearness,  and  the  rules  are 
wisely  and  concisely  explained." — School  Guardian, 

Latin  Composition,    Certificate  Edition.   By  A.  H. 
Allcropt,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Hatdon,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

[In  preparation. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  above  subject  that  we  have 
met  with  for  some  time." — Schoolmaster. 

"  This  useful  little  book." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  The  clearness  and  concise  accuracy  of  this  book  throughout  are 
truly  remarkable." — Education. 

"A  carefully  prepared  volume." — Practical  Teacher. 

' '  Very  clear  and  concise.  The  work  thoroughly  deserves  the  success 
it  has  achieved." — Teachers1  Monthly. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drnry  Lane,  "W.C. 
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Certificate  jEyamtnatton. 

Advanced  Instruction  in  a  Language — Continued. 

Selections  from  Latin  Authors.  Certificate 
Edition.  By  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes, 
M.A.     2s.  6d. 

4 '  The  selections  have  been  edited  with  all  the  care  and  expert 
knowledge  of  examination  needs  that  long  experience  has  given." — 
Schoolmaster. 

"The  book  has  been  specially  designed  to  assist  teachers  studying 
for  their  Certificate  examination." — School  Manager. 

"  It  is  quite  an  interesting  selection,  and  well  done." — School  World. 

' '  The  selection  is  a  good  one,  and  the  notes  are  brief  and  to  the 
purpose." — Journal  of  Education. 

Weekley's  French  Course.  Certificate  Edition. 
By  E.  Weekley,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

' '  The  explanatory  matter  is  clear  and  appears  to  be  arranged  on  a 
reasonable  plan." — Practical  Teacher. 

"  A  well  arranged  manual."— Board  Teacher. 

"  The  essential  elements  are  laid  out  very  clearly,  and  the  exercises 
are  well  chosen." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

Ferret's  French  Reader.  Certificate  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

"The  notes  are  admirable.  Candidates  will  find  the  course  a  valu- 
able preparation  for  the  Certificate  examination." — School  Guardian. 

"  The  passages  selected  are  excellent,  and  the  notes  are  admirable." 
— The  Teacher. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  selection." — Teachers*  Monthly. 

Fori  1905. 
Special  Course  G-. 

Certificate  School  Hygiene.  Fifth  Edition. 
By  Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D.     3s.  6d. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  book  which  we  should  like  every  teacher  to 
study." — School  Guardian. 

The  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science 

as  applied  to  Teaching.     By  W.  C.  Coupland,  M.A., 
D.Sc.     2s.  6d. 
"  Short,  sensible,  and  very  suggestive." — Saturday  Review. 
For  1906. 
Optional  Subjects  J.  and  K. 
See  1905  Special  Course  E. 

W.  B.  Clive,  157  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
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Syllabus  for  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1905. 


1 .  Reading.      Passages  from  a  work  of  a  standard  prose  author  and 

of  a  standard  poet. 

2.  Recitation.     To    repeat  one  hundred  lines   of  Shakespeare,   or 

some  other  standard  English  author. 

3.  Teaching. 

(i)  To  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  H.M.  Inspector. 

(ii)  Candidates  will  he  required,  in  the  papers  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Examination,  to  answer  questions  on  the  method  of  teach- 
ing in  all  those  subjects. 

4.  Drawing.     Freehand  Drawing  in  Outline. 

5.  Music  (in  both  notations). 

(a)  Theory  of  Music,  Staff  Notation.    Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
{b)  Practical  Music  (in  either  Notation). 

6.  Needlework.  7.    Penmanship. 

8.  Writing  from  Dictation. 

9.  English   Composition.      To  write  a  short  Essay  upon  a  given 

subject. 

10.  English  Language   and   Literature. 

(1)  Parsing  and  Analysis  of  a  passage  of  English  prose  or 
verse. 

(2)  Elementary  Etymology.  General  Outline  of  the  History 
of  English  Language. 

(3)  (a)  Detailed  study.  Shakespeare:  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing";  Bacon:  Selected  Essays,  "Truth,"  "Revenge," 
"Marriage  and  Single  Life,"  "Great  Place,"  "Travaile," 
"  Innovations,"  "  Gardens,"  "  Studies."  (b)  For  general  read- 
ing. Dickens:  "David  Copperfield";  Scott:  "Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  "The  Talisman." 

11.  Geography.      Outlines  of   Physical  and  Political  Geography   of 

the  World,  with  special  reference  to  the  British  Isles,  India, 
and  the  chief  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.    Sketch  maps. 
13 


king's  scholarship  syllabus,   1905. 

12.  History. 

(1)  Outlines  of  English  History  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
1603. 

(2)  Detailed  study  of  English  History  from  1487-1558. 

13.  Arithmetic.      (Excluding  cube  root,  scales  of  notation,  foreign 

exchanges,  ture  discount,  troy  weight,  and  apothecaries'  weight. 
Any  question  on  stocks  will  he  of  a  simple  character,  and  will 
not  involve  a  knowledge  of  brokerage.)  Candidates  must 
understand  the  principles  of  the  Metric  System. 

14.  Algebra   (Men).      As  far  as  and  including  quadratic   equations, 

and  one  unknown  quantity  and  simple  simultaneous  equations 
of  two  unknown  quantities.     Problems.     Graphs. 

15.  Geometry  (Men). 

A.  Euclid:  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  simple  geometrical 
exercises. 

B.  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry  (see  special  Syllabus). 
14  and   15   S.     Geometry   and  Algebra    (for    women   who    do   not 

take  a  paper  in  Languages). 

A.  Algebra.  To  simple  equations  with  one  unknown. 
Problems.      Geometry.     "  Euclid,"  Book  I. 

B.  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry  (see  special  Syllabus). 

16.  Language  (other  than  English). 

I.  Latin.  Quintus  Curtius,  "  History  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  Book  IX.,  Ch.  6  to  the  end. 

II.  Greek.     Lucian "  Charon."     III.  French.     IV.  German. 

V.  Hebrew.     "  The  Book  of  Judges." 

VI.  Welsh.  "  Mabinogion  "  (o  Lyfr  Coch  Hergest),  original 
edition,  edited  by  J.  M.  Edwards. 

Each  paper  will  contain  passages  for  translation  into  English  from 
the  set  book,  Grammatical  questions,  easy  passages  for  translation 
from  English  into  the  language  chosen,  and  unseen  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  English. 

17.^Elementary  Science. 

Section  1.  Matter,  forms  of  motion  and  inertia,  meohanical 
powers,  energy,  heat  and  temperature,  radiation,  general 
chemistry,  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Section  2.  One  of  the  following: — 

A.  Elementary  Chemistry. 

B.  Elementary  Astronomy. 

C.  Elementary  Biology. 
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Any  paper  may  contain  questions  on  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates. 

Sec.  A. 

(a)  Reading.      Passages  from  the  Books  prescribed  for  general 

reading    under    English    Language    and    Literature,    or 
from  any  standard  author. 

(b)  Practical  Teaching.     To  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the 

Inspector.     The  Lesson  may  he  any  subject  included  in 
the  Syllabus. 
Sec.  B.     The  Principles  of  Education. 

(1.)  The  aims  of  school  training;  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
training ;  the  school  in  relation  to  the  home  and  the 
community. 

(2)  School    organisation,    types    of    schools,    school     premises, 

staffing,  school  records,  school  discipline. 

(3)  Course  of  instruction ;    principles  and  methods  of  teaching 

the  subjects  in  a  primary  school  course. 

(4)  One  of  the  following :   (a)    Educational  ideas  of  Froebel  and 

Pestalozzi.       (b)     "  Education,"    by    Herbert     Spencer. 
(c)   "Thomas    and   Matthew    Arnold,"    by    J.    G.    Fitch 
(Great  Educator  Series),  together  with  Chapters  III.  and 
IV.  in  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold." 
Sec.  C. 

Theory    and    Practice    of    Music.      Theory  of  Music  in  both 
Notations : 

(1)  Staff  Notation.      Notes,  time,  musical   terms,    compass   and 

register  of  voices ;  general  rules  relating  to  voice  training. 
Translation  of  a  short  passage  into  Sol-fa  Notation. 

(2)  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation.     Notes  ;   time,  transcription,  accent, 

syncopation;    Translation    of   a  short  passage  into  Staff  - 
Notation. 

(3)  Practical  Music. 

Sec.  D. 

Drawing.  With  chalk  or  brush  on  Blackboard,  Model  Drawing, 
and  one  of  the  following  :  (i)  Drawing  in  Light  and  Shade 
from  a  cast,  (ii)  Geometrical  Drawing  (Art) .  (iii)  Per- 
spective. 

Sec.  E.    Needlework. 

Sec.  F.     English  Language,  Literature,  and  Composition. 

(1)  Paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  English  prose  or  verse. 

(2)  For  detailed  study: — Milton:    "Paradise  Lost,"  Book  VI.; 

"  Lycidas,"  "  Areopagitica, "  and  the  "Sonnets." 

(4)  For  general  reading : — "The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 

Lyrics,"  Book   II.    (Palgrave) ;     Scott:    "Wookstock," 
"Fortunes    of     Nigel,"     "  Pepys'     Diary"     (shortened 
edition),  "Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutcheson,"  by  His  Wife. 
(4)  English  Composition. 
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CERTIFICATE    SYLLABUS    FOR    1906. 

Sec.  G.     History  and  Geography. 

(1)  Outline  of  the  History  of  England. 

(2)  Detailed  study  of  the  History  of  England  from  1603-1688. 

(3)  The  Geography  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Sec.  H.     Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Mathematics. 

(i)  Arithmetic. 

(ii)  Algebra. 
Part  I.  As  far  as  and  including  quadratic  equations  of  one 
unknown,  and  simple  simultaneous  equations  of  two  un- 
knowns, with  easy  problems  leading  up  to  such  equations. 
Part  II.  Arithmetical  progressions ;  geometrical  progressions 
to  a  finite  number  of  terms ;  easy  simultaneous  equations 
involving  the  squares  of  the  unknowns  and  problems 
leading  up  to  these  equations ;  square  root,  highest  common 
factors  and  lowest  common  multiples,  ratio  and  proportion. 
Questions  may  be  set  on  graphs,  and  when  such  questions 
are  set,  squaredpaper  will  be  provided.  Permutations  and 
combinations.  The  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents.     The  use  of  logarithmic  tables. 

iii.     Geometry. 

A.  The  Substance  of  Euclid,  Part  I.,  Books  I.,  II.  Part  II., 
Books  III.,  IV.  (1-10) ;  VI.  (1-19). 

B.  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry  (see  Special  Syllabus). 

Sec.  I.     General  Elementary  Science. 

Part  I.  Measurements,  Forms  of  Matter,  Matter  at  Pest  and 
in  Motion,  Composition  of  Matter,  Heat,  Light,  Magne- 
tism and  Electricity,  The  Sky.  The  Earth's  Crust. 

Part  II.     Living  Matter,  Plant  Life,  Animal  Life,  Hygiene. 

SEC.  J.     (Optional.) 

An  Ancient  or  Modern  Language,  to  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Welsh. 

SEC.  K.     (Optional.) 

A  Second  Language  from  the  above  list. 
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